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Foreword 


Mr P. V. Pathak, M A , has asked me to write a brief 
Foreword to his book on “ The Heyapaksha of Yoga/' and I 
do so with great pleasure “ Research ” in Philosophy is not 
an easy matter and really original contributions are made by 
exceptionally gifted individuals, perhaps once or twice m a 
generation The nearest approach to what is called Research 
m Science, namely, the discovery of hitherto unknown facts 
or laws IS to be found in philosophical investigations relating 
to the History of Philosophy Those who trace parallels in 
thought between different writers or systems are the 
* researchers ’ in Philosophy Now that the vast field of Indian 
Philosophy IS being steadily explored, we find a number of 
writers interested m expounding the details of the systems 
and tracing parallels between the Eastern and the Western 
systems of thought I have seen one or two expositions of 
Hindu Psychology, and feel that Mr Pathak’s work is 
undoubtedly of great value. His book is restricted to the 
exposition of Hindu Psychology m its broad outlines and 
with special reference to the views held by contemporary 
scholars He takes into account all the relevant material 
available in the ancient philosophical classics of India and 
uses It in an intelligent and illuminating manner. Those who 
read it wU be impressed by the water’s first-hand and 
accurate scholarship and critical powers. In a book dealing 
with such complicated problems as perception, recognition, 
sleep, dream, among others, it is quite natural that there 



should be legitimate differences of opinion among different 
workers But Mr. Pathab al\vays states his views ^Vlth care 
and reserve and makes one feel that his judgments are worthy 
of attention Perhaps a work which will integrate all material 
collected here into a systematic whole is yet to be wntten, 
and Mr Pathak^s present work shows that he can do it, if he 
applies himself to that task. The present work is valuable in 
itself and will be found useful by all those interested in the 
study of Hindu Psychology 


Asdbra Uonersilr, 
W a I t a I r. 


S* Radhakrishnan 



Preface 


Though the distinction between external and internal is 
only a relative one, we can maintain that the Western mind 
has almost always tried to approach things externally, the 
ideal of human society being a state wherein man has attained 
complete power over Nature Some philosophers in the west 
have no doubt posited that the true ideal is not that of an 
increasing control over Nature, but of a progressive reconciliation 
with the powers thereof through Art Still, however, the above 
proposition holds true on the whole, and if any one maintained 
that from an ultimate point of view a true external or objective 
approach would lead one finally to the inner centre of a thing, 
he might be reminded of what has now become a common- 
place in Philosophy, that as all external approaches are 
dependent upon the analytic functioning of our Intellect, they 
would always be asymptotic in their nature, nearing a line 
which they never actually meet 

Indian mind has miintamed that the mastery over, and 
the final reconciliation with Nature were alwaya there, provided 
man could approach and realise his innermost Self All efforts 
were directed to break through, not merely the outer crust 
of our peripheral selves, but what might be termed from an 
analogy drawn from contemporary Atomic Physics, that ‘ htgh- 
poicntial wall' which lies near the centre of our Self and 
within which he entrenched all the binding and driving forces 
of our total being Wc might say that the result of such 
intuitive reaches or hreacltes was a mystical Union with 



The Divine or Cosmic Consciousness, which, as is maintained, 
bestowed increasing power over one’s Self and its surroundings 
Accordingly Indian Thinkers always looked upon physical scien- 
ces not as means to gam external mastery over outward Nature, 
but as helps to regain the mastery over one’s self But it 
would be a prejudice to take it for granted that their 
observations in any field were unscientific, simply because their 
motive of enquiry transcended the purely scientific point 
of view This IS clearly seen m the treatment of Psychology 
( not to mention other physical sciences ) which would 
naturally appear to be confused and weird to the Western 
mind, and I shall feel amply rewarded if the readers 
think that divested of the categories which would be 
helpful to one in practical guidance for spiritual advancement, 
the Psychological Matenal found scattered in Indian Philosophy 
IS worthy of a scientific sjnthesis 

The book was onginally wntten as a thesis and was 
submitted to the University of Bombay at its M A examination 
( 1931 ) As such It claim-> only to be a production of a Student 
of Philosophy and does not presume to be a mature work, 
and I hope that Scholars of Indian and Western Philosophy 
will look at It more indulgently, particularly with respect to 
so many mis-pnnts left out, the principal corrections of which 
are given at the end in an errata which is by no 
means exhaustne 

I thani Sir Radhaknshnan for kindly writing the Fore 
word, and other friends who have helped me in getting the 
work published 


Bharati Ki^is 
Ahmedabad 
Ang 1932 


P V Patkk 
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g?> *F f^iiq H^c'jH^ ti go qgo \-< n 


*I«IHI 517 757^, 7»Rrt W>fl&> 7T7 RR(^<mI 

«5TS^ ?^j^»fr»frft<il<Rg| q7 t’q I f H VI 

(also appearing m 7 ^ ^e.) 

* * * 

“ But wfaat then am I ? A thioViog thing, it has been said. 
But what IS a thinking thing } It is a thing that doubts, 
understands ( conceives ) affirms, denies, wills, refuses, that 
imagines also and perceive<. Assuredly it is not little, if all 
these properties belong to my nature. ’’—On the Nature of 
the Human Mind, and that it is more easily known than the 
Body —Meditations II— Descartes 

* # # 

775=7n II «n ii >T7^ 

fg%f5Rirft vrt 5^^NftvTnft 

I *7 ?-v II 

♦ * ♦ 

" In this sense, « e. as presented to an individual. *tbe 
whole choir of heaven and furniture of earth ’ may belong to 
psychology ’ — James Ward 



Section 1. Introduction 

The earliest beginnings of Indian thought have come 
dov-n to us from the hoary prer-histoiic past The Vedas con 
tain innumerable hymns and they show different strata of 
thought, from the invaluable to what now might seem to be 
valueless The highest reflections about the nature of man and 
the universe are mixed up with the strangest superstitions , 
the Gods invoked are definitely the different hypostatised as- 
pects of natural phenomena,^ and still in the midst of such 
‘ benotheism ’ v.e find se\eral flights to reach the Beyond or 
the Supreme Spirit, or the One, the ‘ hen ’ underlying, or lying 
beyond the various natural phenomena 

Javons has applied the theory of bifurcating and cross 
planer e\olulion as opposed to the theory of Jenear evolution 
to the field of religions d€\elopircnt.* He has maintained that re- 
ligious thought does not progress from polytheism to deism 
or to monotheism in a straight line, but that all these are 
different attempts to reach the essence of concrete religious 
experience Hence according to this theory all religious ‘ isms * 
come out of the original fund of that nebulous religious sense 
N\hich IS often mixed up with baser ore of superstition and 
magic The form which any religion might lake depends much 
upon the stage of society and the level of civilization at which 
the individual leads his life AH religions in this way are a sort 
of blind alley leading to no further form of development 
through itself to any other religion. After a time the outward 
crust of any religion gets fossilised, and a *:eer with true 
rehgious insight is born with a power to look into the ■very 
centre of that original fund whence all life spnngs up, and a 
new beginning is made 

We already f nd such an attempt to reach the inapproach 
able, when the Rigvedic sage put the question- ‘What was 

1 Six Sys. Pp. 36-40 Vedic India By Z AtBagozin Pp. 137, 139-40. 

2 r, B. Jevons ‘On the Bvolutinn of Religion *m ‘Recent Develop- 
ments m European Thought, ’ P 65 e s 
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the wood, what was the stuff out pf which he made this uni 
verse etc, or when the never resting spirit of human en 
quiry IS pushed beyond the antinomies of thought, and the 
duality of subject and object as in Rigveda X 129 There the 
agnostic gets the better of the naive believer He goes beyond 
existence and non-existence, beyond ‘ Rajas ’ beyond the 
skies to a state which never suffers death nor is immortal, 
with no difference of day and night , the One breathing with 
out breath, wth no other than it Even ‘ Tamas -darkness 
came after with indistinguishable waters, and all that was 
developed by the power of ‘Tapas ’ ‘Kama’ (desire) grew 
after Tamas and that was the primal germ of Mind “ ... 

And here who can tell who created it The gods came 
later But he from whom this creation sprang the All-seer in 
the highest heaven he knows it whether he made it or not, 
or he even does not know I ’ 

In et we find a definite attempt to describe 

the nature of which is taken to be a pnnciple of both the 
individual as well a« the social mind That divine entity 
which goes to distant realms while waking and while sleeping 
is also the undying flame in the race It is JW*t-knowledge and 
%?tnthe principle of life and the pnnciple thatholds on.resolu 

tion It IS Manas, that is able to grasp past present and future 
and thus knows it Ail knowledge is said to be held by it just 
as all the spokes of a chanots wheel are fixed to the nave ^ 
And here the individual mmd shoivs itself supenor to the social 
mind for after all the social mind exists only through the 
individual mind — i* Finally it is the mind 
that leads on men just as a good dnver leads the horses by 
the reins.® It is the Luminous of all luminous lx)dies, and has 
Its abode in the heart ( fTlftCT ) 

1 Cf — x-vj 

2 We shall see in the section on the Nature of Mind that the 
indi'idunt nas always gnen pnority to society 

3 Here we find in gertu well-known simile we meet with in 
^ ^ I X-v in its more elaborate form In Plato we fnd it in his 
Pbaedtus. 



1 3 tntrodffctlon 5 

Here we find the fateful words Rajas, Tamas, Manas, 
Kama etc, that ^^e^e to play their roll in the arena of Indian 
Philosophy for a long time ( and perhaps for all time ’ ) What 
IS important in the former passage from our point of mcw is 
that the poet tries to hnow the secret of existence by the insttu 
ment of introspection i -the poets seek in 

the heart with the instrument of thought ( ). This is one 
of the earliest references to introspection as applied to mind 
In both the passages we also hnd the earliest trace of localisation 
of the mind m the heart The Kama or Desire mentioned is 
not any specific desire for a particular thing, but stands for 
the Desire-to-be the ‘ first stirnng of the Sentient Will ' the 
wiil-to-be of Schopenhaur the of Buddhism-the root of 
all existence 

In the Vedas wc hnd that “ obJectl^e staee of religion, 
and m the Upanishads Us “ subjective " phase ^ Comte would 
call the one the ‘ theological ” the other a transition to the 
'* metaphysical ’ period of human thought We can call the 
Vedic stage the ^‘projective ’ and the Upan shadic the “reflectue' 
stage of development From ‘the knowledge of human history 
and of the development of Indian thought in particular’, scholars 
maintain that there must be an interval of about a thousand 
years or more between the hymnological period of the Vedas and 
the philosophical producUons of the Upanishads*. In between the 
two he sandwitched the dry retuahstic period of theBrahmanas 

1 Vide Prof* Ranade's Const Sut Up Phil P. 2 

2 ‘ Both B G Tilal and H Jacobi simultaneously ( 1893 ) and 

independently of each other* calcolateci the vedic era from the fact that 
the Orion is menltoned as the point of the vernal equmo-v The 

former tabes it to 6000 B C, the latter to about 4500 B C* Some western 
scholars are inleres‘ed in 'vssigning as late a date as possible to Indian 
productions Thus Hertcl*s extravagance goes so far as to say that " the 
collection of these songs was nol yet completed in the second century B. 
C ‘ Vide His of Ind. Lit Vo! I Pp 296-96 by Wintermlz When Max 
Muller lays down 1500 B C it as the lowest limit to which the 
latest hymns can be brought down He definitely regards the Vedic Hymns 
to be older than the oldest Babylonian and Accadian hymns. Vide Six 
Sys Pp 34-35 
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E\en m the old Vedic times the caste system must have 
existed in some form or other ^ In itself there is nothing very 
strange about it The pnnaple is worked out by Plato m 
his Republic ^\here he disidcs society into different groups by 
projecting the different elements of an individual’s constitution 
upon the larger social cam’as Whether such an unmodified 
projection is true or not, or whether it is at all desirable 
for the sake of the individual, it is not within our province 
to pass a judgment But it is a rele\ant fact to note that even 
so eminent a psychologist as Wm. MacDougall puts the demo- 
cracy- the rule of the vulgar’-lowcst on the rung of political 
institutions, and posits a sort of anstocracy of the best, 'the 
rule of the philosophers’ as the only possible sokllion of the present 
would situation in his book on Ethics and Some Modern World 
Problems Here we arc not pnncipally concerned with the social 
system of caste, but only with that As’rama Dharma which always 
went with It in ancient India The Varaa Dharma fixed for the 
individual his place and function, his obligations and rights in 
society, while the As’rama Dharma placed before him his spiritual 
goal as ultimate salvation As’rama Dharma ivas the basis of Varna 
Dharma inasmuch as onl\ a one-fourth of an individual’s life 
was under it ** Three fourths of his life, the individual spent 
after preparation for or the realisation of his own spintual 
well-fare It is but natural that under such circumstances 
man should be given to reflections about the nature of 
his self, and that a ma«s of thought be accumulated 
treating of man’s place not in society, but in the uni 
verse ® Originally it must have been this peculiar combination 
of Varna Dharma and As'rama Dharma that must ha\e given 
the ancient Indians ample leisure for philosophic speculation, 

1 Z. A Ragozio interprets the quarrel between Vasishlha and 
Vis’vamitra a betr\een the reactionary an I the reformer — Vedic India 
Fp. 318-322 

2 ft IS the hfglest tragedy of hnmao institutions that this very 
spiritual basis-the Ashrama Dharma in Varna Dharrra is lost-while the 
caste system still Imgerc on 

3 Cf. Const Sur. Up. Phil 59-60 
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turning the social fabnc into a Realm of {spintual) Ends and not 
of exploitation. Prof. Ranade tells us that “ m the history of 
Indian Thought, every revival of the study of the Upanishads 
has synchronised with a great religious movement ’’ It is so be- 
cause in the Upanishads we find that real religious passion 
to dwell as near as possible to the fountain head whence all 
religious experiences or systems spring The negative aspect 
of this positne mjstic content is exhibited m the utter lack 
of any attempt at systematization in the Upanishads, for people 
generally think of systematising their thoughts when they do not 
live them 

Schlegel has said that every man is born either a 
Platomst or an Aristotelian We cannot indeed separate the 
processes of synthesis and analysis in thought, for every act 
of true synthesis is based upon analysis and vtce lersa Even 
then we might draw a distinction between analysis followed up 
for the sake of an ultimate synthesis, and synthesis prose 
cuted for the sake of analysis. This gives us all the 
difference between a Platomst and an Aristotelian Much is 
made of, the distinction between an introvert and an extrovert 
in modem psychology ^ We shall not try to say tliat the modern 
psychological division corresponds to the one given by Schlegel. 
Our complete life is a mysterious blending so unique and perfect 
m Its nature, of different elements, that without trying to formulate 
any physiological theory, we might note a difference between men 
who while trying to understand outward nature always look 
to the general principles and even find them as mere aspects of 
that higher pnnciple exhibited in the worj mg of their own minds, 
and those who always take things as they are, so to say externally. 

1 VJde McDougall's-Character and C(}Qduct of Life — 4l-45~An 
Outline of Psjchology — 357-358, An e'^planatory tbeoty of tbe two 
types js attempted m *Ao Outline of Abnormal I^ycbology. ’”'441-442 
There he «ays that the difference is doe to * some chemical influence, 
of a hormone...or some complex chemical resultant of the general meta 
holism, ” resulting in a difference of temperament as disliagnisbed from 
disposition and character. 
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We meet AMth the former type in the philosophic thought of 
ancient India 

Under a po^ili'e spmtual urge and aided by vast 
leisure generation "ifter generation, sages recluses, monks 
and people belonging to all the religious orders that 
renounced the world must ha\e tried to find the w'ay out to the 
individuals sahation Psychology tells us that in trying to 
learn w’all mg, or to til e a simpler case in trying to open a 
box, a baby or an animal reacts m an infinite number of 
ways till at last it hits upon the nght sort of reaction and 
the problem is solved. From a matenahstic point of view it 
might seem a hopeless task capable of being performed only at 
the end of enternity, but the processes of life are not mechanical 
It IS but the furtherance of the same mental activity on a 
diflerent plane when an individual tries to find his own salva 
tion Many must be the blind alleys from which he is forced 
to turn back till at last he strikes upon the nght path and 
teaches his fellow-men the truth he has found or the revelation 
that has dawned upon him 

In Indian thought there is no recognised branch of 
science called psycbologj Some of the oldest references about 
positive sciences that we find are those of Medicine As the 
Methods of Science react upon philosophic thought in our 
days, so they did m ancient India For instance in the four 
Buddhistic irjaisatjas — (1) S^-SufTering, (2) Cause, (3) 

Suppression (4) sRn^-thc path or the wa> — all the 
cardinal articles of ancient medical science were applied to 
spiritual healing In the following passage qrrrrsT 

etc. Buddha is compared 
to a spiritual healef of mankind * In Yogadars.ina bhashya 
on 2 15 it IS definitely stated that the method is the one followed 
in the Ayurveda 

etc the difference being that while Ajuneda deals wath 
physical dsease causes of disease health as a state to be 

1 Passage from Lalitavislara quoted by H Kern-Man of Ind 
Bod P 47 
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regained, and the means of regaining it by overcoming the 
disease, Yoga deals %Mtb existence, cause of existence, final 
liberation and the means of attaining to it. 

A thorough and cntical interpretation of the positive 
Sciences of ancient Indians has been given by Sir B J Seal 
from various scattered original sources in his remarkable book on 
‘‘ The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus " But it is a 
significant fact that in it no place has been gi\en to psychology. 
There are indeed stray reflections for instance in the treatment 
of “ movements not caused by contact with matter ’ \\e come 
across as causes, but they are left, as required by 

the stand-point of phjsjcs, adnft without any moorings in an 
individual mind Tn the treatment of it is and 

not that is treated is the momentum due to which 

the potter s wheel goes on moving even though his stick rests ^ 
Over and above this there area few lines devoted to the nature of 
the Pranas and the principle of life as viewed in SSmkhya and 
Samkara philosophy and that ancient emergent e%olutionist 
Charvaka 

The reason is not far to seek The points of views of all 
sciences including biology are in a sense extemahstic and 
abstract The most abstract of all is mathematics, for it deals with 
mere space and numbers, the conceptions of which are am\ed 
at by emptying out all the content of concrete experience 
Even physics now-a-days is neanng the ideal set to it by mathe- 
matics, m that, the modern theory of Relativity has freed it from 
a reference to the dxes of a particular observer and interpreted 
the phenomena or the “ events ” that merely happen from a 
mathematically unnersal point of new ' In «o doing it has 
become purely formal.® As we ascend from chemistrj through 
physiology to biology, science takes in more and more of 

1 Pos. Sc An. Hm. Pp. 137, 159 and Sam. Phil by A. B Ke«tb. 

P 86 See also ^IW lT d. 11 

2 Vide Substance, Function and Einstein s Theory of Relativity 
Ernst Cessiter-Chap* on Relativity Also'“Sc the Mod W. Prof 
^Vhltehead. cbap 2 p 27 e s, 

t. ^ 
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concrete expenence From a purely spatial or an externalistic 
point of view it goes to the more and more ‘intensne’if not 
an internal point of view The stand-point of a science and 
its subject matter are bound up m an organic unity. We might 
say that the view -point is the function of which the subject- 
matter IS the structure ^ On the spatial, abstract level it is the 
structure that draws our attention more So it is with mathe- 
matics and physics But as wc go higher up, functional 
explanation takes the place of external causality We know 
that in biology the conception of unity supersedes the idea of 
mere number, and function explains structure In our passage 
from mathematics to biol<^, new entities come up like those 
of chemical compounds showing a difference of quality, and those 
of organic substances and of the pnnciple of life These new 
entities are accepted by science upto biology but when it comes to 
Psychology it at times stolidly refuses to accept the subject of 
experience But the stand-point of psychology is individualistic 
by whate\er methods from whatever sources its facts are 
ascertained they must be regarded as being part of some one's 
consciousness ’ * In Psychology it is purely the function or 
the view-point that sets a limit to its subject-matter ^ Thus 
all “ ‘ the choir of hea\en and furniture of earth ' may belong 
to psychology ’ — qua the expenence of a subject Psychology 
IS a science of exfierience not in its absolute sense, for then 
It would be nothing but metaphysics, it is a science of 
expenence considered as belonging to a subject 

Such a point of %iew if pot along with those of other 
sciences would require a change in definitions of terms as 
well as a change in its subject treatment The three Gupas 
would no longer remain substantive entities, but must change 

1 Vide Psych the M Setf-B. Bosxoqaet Chapt I “ In Psychology 
the limit IS one of ' point of view ’ only, and no special 

province can be marked off. '’Bosanquet has compared the relation between 
the stand-point and Ibe subject-matter of a science to that between conoota 
tion and denotation in Logic The relation between function and Its 
structure is more primary than the ahov$ one 

2 Psych Prip Ward, p, 27 
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into “ tendencies " exhibiting themselves at different levels of 
consciousness Tamas can no longer mean mere inertia, but 
that lowest state of life like that of Leibmtz’s '' sleeping monad " 
or more properly Bergson s * Torpor ’ Rajas becomes not merely 
the principle of motion forcing things either to dismtigralion or 
to differentiation, but that dnving force of lower will, to be sup 
planted afterwards by Sattva-Pure activity, which we might 
compare favourably with Aristotle's conception of ‘‘ Theoria. ” 

Experience implies duality between subject and object 
The true Self was at times posited as a ground beneath 
this duality, while at times it was approached either by consi- 
deration of the mere objector by that of the pure subject It was 
not arrived at by a process of abstraction m thought, though 
It might seem to be «o, when it was conceived purely through 
the Subject of expenence For instance in where 

Indra stays on ivith Prajapati for an epically long period of 
hundred and one years, to get from him the knowledge of 
the true Self, PrajSpati seems to take him down the precipitous 
slope of thought abstraction wherein they leave behind one 
after another all the elements of the phenomenal self But when 
he rejects even the concept of the self tn deep sleep, and posits 
the true Self as deathless, we understand that the Self is no 
abstract concept, but the true reality underlying all its presen 
tational manifestations Here we have to take note of only the 
psychological approach to Brahman, and as a further instance 
of that we might mention a passage from the atro ^ 
where one travels from the most rudimentary concept 
of self that we meet with in the savages to that highest concep 
tion of "inner Self consisting of bliss'* In the all 

the doctrines are reviewed from a developmental point of 
view We read — " that sign of him who has no sign, is like 
the pervading heat of fire, the purest taste of water, thus say 
some ( \ It IS speech hearing, sight, mind, 

breath, thus say others ( ^ ) It is intellect, retention, re- 
membering ( 1 c recollection), knowledge, thus say others 
( ^ ^ ^ " From all such passages, we can say that the 
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idea of Brahman was not am\cd at merely by the process 
of impoverishing the subject side of experience, but by a sort 
of synthesis of both subject and object^ in an attempt, as 
Caird would put it, to reach the underlying principle of both 
the factors of experience in a third something, a teritum quid 
The subject-object relation, or the duality® implied in ex 
penence was known to the Upanishadic thinkers In 9 
we read — "For when there is as it were duality, then one sees 
the other, one smells the other one hears the other, one salutes 
the other, one perceives the other — one knows the other, but 
when the self only is all this how should he smell another 
M etc ” and it was towards that Self as the underlying stuff 
or ground of both phenomenal subject and object, that the 
Yoga praxis tned to reach. Yoga meant both the approach 
to, as well as the result namely, Self-realization 

In the Upanishads there are stray psychological 
reflections but m a way they make a start in almost all the 
possible directions that were developed later on As obsened 
by Prof Ranade’ the Upanishadic thought forms as it were 
a sort of watershed from which the different nvers of thought 
flow down As with philosophical thought so with psychologi 
cal theories The distinct psjchological references to be met with 
are about the nature of sense experience (1) co-ordination between 
different senses (2) the morally indifferent character of sense 
organs (3) the ongm of senses (4), the relation between the senses 
and the Pranas (5), the pre%enient character of attention in 
perception (6) niind as an internal sense organ of knowled<»e 
(7) mind as constituting functional attention in perception (8), 
Manas as equivalent to the whole chitta (9) constitution 
of the human body with different elements finding an abode 
in it (10), and ideas about the nature of self, along 
with some reference s and theones about sleep and dreams 


1 Takinsr the Ime of argument token by Ca rd m h.s book on 
“ De%elopment of Theology in Greek Philosophers ' 

2 Drain, impl.ri „ cpcmBc, ,, f,om Dralism. 

The dutincl.on ,5 ably drawn ,d Ward’. Hat Agnos Pp. 298 304*. 

3 Const. Sur. Up. Phil, pp 178*179 
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and signs of death etc [ (1) ? ^ ^ 5 . (2) ^ ^"^5^ 

^ ^ (3)-in , g ^ ? (4) ^ ^ ^ ^ V also 

cf ? 'I ^ 'i« (5) m. '1 ^ ^ ^ 

Ji« ^-v, (6) ^ ^1,(7) ^ \ '^ , \> '^ (8) I ^ '^ 

\ V,, (9)-f ^ \ \ h i, (10) ?ti ^ 3 

Af the time of Buddha’s birth there was a large floating 
population of S ramanas, ascetics, and bhikshus, who 
held the cult of Yoga or Self-realization in their possession 
A B Keith finds the earliest traces of yogic practices in the 
!RigV'’eda He says “ there is a mention of the mad Muni, (t® 1 ) 

probably a precursor of the later Yogin According to 
Gough something might have been added to the impulse of 
yogic sadhana from the side of the aboriginals of ancient In 
dia ^ It IS said that science does not busy itself with absolute 
beginnings So we shall rest satisfied by noting that the references 
to Yoga in the Maitrayaoa-brahmana* and the S'vetfis’vatara- 
Upanishads are so very explicit that one can safely conclude 
that the practice was definitely followed at the time In early life, 
Buddha spent many of his years under spiritual quack doctors 
without any true gams whatever His deliberate silence m after 
life when he was put the question whether the soul exists or 
not, tells us that his Anatltivada was only an outward reaction 
and a protest against a whole class of spint-mongenng asce- 
tics His quarrel was firstly with the people who identified the 
soul with the phenomenal self, and secondly with those who 
went on talking about it without any concrete experience ® 
Buddhism cut the Goidian-knot of metaphysical substan 
tialism, by positing its Anattuada, according to vhich the mind 
was merely a ?iin?r-a flow m which there was ceaseless mutation 
and creation No doubt, later on it had to make room for 

1 R* Gaibe m his art On Yoga in E R L pushs such borroiMog 
to * the most hoary antiquity of the Indo-Germamc race ’ 

2 In « a rre^nfiri is propounded Later on only SW and 

ffpni were added Vide also Coast Sur Up. Phil P 189. 

3 Vide aimt By Prm a. b. 

Dhrma Pp. 385-389 ff 
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continuity as such, with the help of such concepts like those of 
the «4ntftil or the etitrafktnu, which worked as the bases for so many 
atomic Vithichittas But ccen then it remained a psychoIoRy ohne 
Seek In the west possibly such psychology would bear on 
Its etbical side a fruit of rankest hedonism But the most 
remarkable fact about Buddhism is that in it such a psycho- 
logical view has been ma'de serviceable to the highest ethical 
ideal, giving a full raison d'etre to all the yogic pracbces of 
the idealists 

The doctnne — ^ subjective as well as objec- 

tive flux necessitated Buddhism to explain our actual perception of 
the external world as static ^ In trying to solve the problem 
they cut the very ground from beneath the instrument that 
yielded us such knowledge, by holding it to be invalid. Thus for the 
Buddhists the without any admixture of the opera- 

tions of thought upon it was v-alid, as it alone gave an intuitive 
insight into the original flux, while the awv giving us 

percepts of static or solid things was regarded as invalid In 
psychology however, Buddhism made ample room for full 
fledged perception, it was only on metaphysical reasons that they 
left their ‘ middle path ” which they preached so much 

In this sense Jaimsm stood between the orthodox 
staticisls and the Buddistic dynamists * In epistemology it had 
the theory of maintaining the relativity of knowledge. 

As regards its view of the soul, it was defined as a pnnciple that 
synthesized change in permanence, as opposed to the everchangmg 
without a substrate of the Buddhists on the one hand, 
and the absolutely unchanging individual Soul of the Atmavadins. 

1 According to Buddhism the subject-object relation is between 
two purely dynamic senes. Vide — ^Bud Psych P — 64. — quotation 
from Samyutta N The modem theory of relativity tells us that 
relations subs st between things which are themseUes relative— giving 
us a relative relation between relative things-i « Relativity* A modem 
Buddhist would subscribe to this view 

2 Owing to the labours of H Jacobi and others it has now been 
established that Buddhism and Jainism began tbeir career almost simul 
taneously Mabavira was an elder contemporary of Buddha 
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So too in their theory of perception Jainism posited a progress of 
thought from indeterminate to determinate perception, beginning 
from at the le\el and ending in which is only 
another name for the — definite perception capable of 

being recalled Between these different view-points, those of 
Satnkhya, Yoga and Nj lya on one side, and the absolutely 
dynamic one of the Buddhists with the intermediate Jain stand- 
point, we find sufficient data for a synthetic construction of 
psychological material. 

In spite of comparative non-existence of books. In 
dian philosophic thought has come down to us in a practi 
cally unchanged form on account of the system of defin 
ed as srm 

P 24. Bibli Ind ) It is this which has preserved for us 
the Vedic hymns and the ageless prose or poetry of the 
Upanishads intact Some centuries after the death of Buddha, 
need must have been felt to commit the Yogic praxis and 
experiences to writing, and if we follow the tradition of hold 
ing the and the Pataujahs to be identical, 

we would have to put down the to about 150 B C 

We are not principally concerned here with the question of 
locating the different dars’anas and iheir wnters in the time series, 
for our treatment is going to be logical and not chronological 
This does not mean that we should be careless about the time 
perspective and that the general order in which the several 
works, consulted m the thesis, appeared could be neglected As 
regards the question of exact dates, ” we must content 
ourselves with the belief that between the dates of the chief 
Upanishads and the third or fourth century A D , there pro- 
ceeded an active stream of investigation which we have only in its 
final form In our time perspective we might class together the 
Nyiiya and the Yoga sutrus and put Umiswati and IsVarknshaa, 
though coming a little liter, almost together If wc take the Yoga- 
sfitras to be later than the Nyfiya-sutras from the point of 


1 The word UTTPl has since tbeo degenerated iq its mcaotng 

2 His Sao Lit A. B. Kejth P 472 
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view of their exact formulation they are certainly earlier 
from the point of view of their substance Perhaps the 
Bharatanatyas’astra falls prior to any one of these ( about the 
beginning of the chnstain era ^ ) The commentators, Vyas and 
Vatsytyana mignt be dated, with a wide mai^n, between 500 
700 A D , while V ichaspati® Dhanamjaya Dhanika and Vajide\ a 

the 10th centuries HemachandrSch irya, the author of 

lived in the 12th century-( 1088-1173 ) ^ The principal work 
consulted in the thesis for Buddhistic theories is Anuruddha’s 
unRtrtntt translated by Aungunder the title “Compendium of Philo 
sophy’ It seems a fir cry from the time that Buddha taught his 
theory of Anattavada, to the exposition of the Buddhistic system 
m the 11th century made by Anuruddha m Cylonel But we 
might safely say that the philosophy of Hinayana is put down 
there without any distortion Time was not always a medium of 
refraction or perversion in Indian Philosophy ® The latest work 
consulted for the following treatise is the put about 1350 

A D ( Keith P 484 ). and along with it we might place the 

nui’Rratrrft?!— ItTT « 


In spite of metaphysical differences, all the schools of 
Indian thought are at one in accepting the realisation of Brahman 
or Self-realization as the final goal E\en Buddhism, if it did 
not posit a soul to be realised at least accepted the negative 
side of Self-realization inasmuch as it insisted on the sup 


1 Dr. De puts the lower 1 mit of the Natyasastra to 4th or the 
5lh century A. Dh hough holding that * it existed m its persent shape 
la the 8th cea A D * The iiCT>er limit canaot be put too clearly, ’but 
‘ the suspected sutra-text of Bharala belongs apparently to the beginning 
of the Christian era Vide-IIis San P — Pp 23 29 36f 

2 About 850 A D. Hist San L,il pp. 483, 489 

3 Dhan Va was probabtyooe of Dhaoatojaya s numerous illustrious 
contemporaries.* Dhanamjaya Ined during hfumja's rule ( 974-995 AD). 
Vide His San. P.— Pp. 129 131 

4 His. San. P -P. 204 also Found Ind Poetry J Nobel P. 33 

5 The remark is not meant to carry the sense that there has been 
no development in the sphere of philosophic thought in India 
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pression of the phenoirenal self Buddhistic thought is 
nihilistic only m the sense that it did not want to commit 
Itself to any view about the ultimate nature of Self Intheprac 
tice of Yoga we find a common basis upon which, or the 
forum where all the schools of thought meet and forget 
their differences 

Science tells us that a fluid howsoever thick takes a 
longer time to crystallize, if left to itself, than when it gets a 
solid particle which affords it a readier nucleus for the process 
The small particle precipitates the whole process In case of 
our constructive sjnthesis of psychological matenal, the mngfsi 
affords such a nucleus In science a particle of 
foreign matter might as well work but the Yogadars'ana is 
hot foreign to the fluid ps>chological matenal, for it is 
per eminently a psychological dars’ana As soon as we take it 
as our nucleus, all the viscous thought of other schools begins 
to crystallize round it In the background of this common 
meeting place, ei,en behind the Simkhya dualism, lies the 
mysticism of the Upanishads like the glow of an evening sky 
^galnst which we find silhouetted the specific developments of 
different schools 

Locke, Hume and even Kant made enquiries into the 
human mind and its capacity of understanding, before trying 
to dogmatize about the nature of the real One should Lnow 
the range and adjustment of a telescope before one could 
presume to look at a hea^enly body through it In the same 
sense a sadhaka ought know the mechanism of his mind 

i “ In the second centory before Christ the Yoga philosophy was 
founded by Palanjali I? Garbe Phil An Ind, P* 14 In bis art. on 
Yoga 10 E R E he says — ’ H Jacobi has made it probable on philo- 
sophic — historical grounds that the Yoga-sutras were composed after 
450 A D by another man of the same name On the other hand Bruno 
Liohich has asserted noteworthy pbilological-^nlicol grounds for -the 
iodentity of the two Patanjalis The question therefore stiH anaits solution. 
But in any case the Voga system is m the tnam essentiaHy older than 
the Yogasutras of Patanjali ’ The last sentence fii\es us what M* Muller 
terms the ' chronology of thought not of years ’ Six Sys P 115. 
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including both its structure and function^ before he could hope 
to suppress It In the Yogadars'ana all psjchological treatment is 
gnen only from the point of view of this higher Self-* realization. 
The enquiry into the nature of the human mind is 
undertaken keeping clearly this final goal in sight Hence too 
the operations of the vbole mind, considered as a functioning 
unity, are described and explained with an acumen which the 
western psychology displays only now, after o\ercoming its 
undue analytic or ‘mosaic ’bias Thesidhaka had to free himself 
from the phenomenal manifestations of his mind with the help of 
the Dhyana proces'es, which, though beginning negatnely m 
or ‘‘introversion” ended by developing the positive, 
spintual factor of Self The final goal was complete freedom 
not of, but from mind Hence vve find that even the purest part of 
mind with its active functioning m Knowledge is regarded as 
something from which the spint has to be free Thus the whole 
subject matter of Psjcbology forms one vast of 

This brings us to another aspect of the treatment of 
psjchological matenal in Indian thought The end being 
the ultimate union with Reality or the Self, the sadhaka 
worked directly upon hts mind in the present So vve find a 
good deal of discus* ion regarding the nature of psychological 
eipenence in the present A system of metaphysics that places 
Intuition at its centre necessanly gives greater space to the 
treatment of the present We find this in Bergson, and so it 
was with Indian psychological thought The discipline of Yoga 
is calculated to take the subject from lower expressions or 
levels of attention to higher ones, at the same time that 
the structure of his mind is changed and overhauled. The 
structure pnncijially consists of the dispositions, cognitive 
affective and comtue that have been depxisited on the floor* 

] Vide Attention* Pillsbnry — P. 200 Out Psy^h Pp 35, 36, 
4J8, also Out Ab Psjch P 30-31 Psych Pnn Pp 412, 414, 425f 

2 Purusba rendered by the word Self following Max Muller Si*. 
Sys. P 311 Fn 1. 

3 cf — f^wgiyin ai appjT , ^ 
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1 t- f orttnn*; As the dispositions he within 
of the mind by past actions cannot be 

subject IS require transform the inner 

states or modes of that a good deal has 

structure of his mm ^ ^ p^^duct 

been said abo conative aspect of consciousness 

of past actions, while die »n^U 

on which so «"'* externahzation of inward 

will has to cease m imutti Tto^ ,nto future 

objects, that attention ^ t the three guras 

and outwards into space ‘hrough a . o . 

are always on the „ the mind ^ - U-tm 

.'n all dy-'- - --r 

that of a "™-7°«™‘3:'rfaa to be approached ctLlly, 

I’^tTeC"' n eood system of Psy chological 

for the expo Sclf-rcnkzation was to 

thought ha j cll-puiifieation, of Kalharsis, but 

be reached according to the method of 

the purging wa , ,j^c passions The subject had to 

the Stagintc, by "“j;” 

r;i;;::n:d^:f.::cfr^es,de« 

the content of sensaUon as well as of feeling. 

r^^nnjir'of mah. b, J.n.cs M..V Baldwin. II « 
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has observed, feeling, emotion or the affective states of 
consciousness have suffered most m Psychology as they have 
been lost sight of either m c(^nitive or in conative states This 
was not the reason for the non-recognilion of emotions m 
Yoigc discipline. The real reason lay rather in the ultimate nature 
of mystic catastrophic union, which could not be achieved without 
a complete freedom from the distracting emotion^ Hence those 
emotions that stood as definite obstacles to spintual 
development were summarily dismissed In this sense 
the treatment of emotions in Indian Philosophy is 
doubly negative.^ Emotions that were held to be sattvika 
in their nature were to be developed, and in this Yogadars'ana, 
Buddhism and Jamism are at one m allowing only wn, 
gfem and — fnendship with the spintuallj advanced, kindness 
for the weak, joy at the spntual gams of others, and 
mdiflerence towards the fallen or the wicked But these are such 
rarefied forms of emotions, so intellectual or so very full of 
the consciousness of the purpose to be achieved, that perhaps 
m a modern treatment of emotions, they would find no place 

From such a step-motherly treatment of emotions 
we have not to infer that the Indians had made no 
investigations into the nature of emotions. The different schools 
of philosophic thought were precluded from any such 
enquiry because of their peculiar point of view So to 
gather anv matenal on emotions we ha\e to leave the com 
paratively dry philosophical systems and go to works on 
dramaturgy and Poetics Tliat the ancient Indians possessed in 
the a work on dramaturgy at so early a date as the 

beginning of the Christian era shows that the drama must have 
JieeTrA-fKwrr nhichthc enquiry into 

the nature of human emotions was undertaken in the Natyas'lstra 

1 Because Psychology in itself is treated only negatuely 

2 “ These scholars I Hertcl and others ] in accordance with older 

suggestions of Max Muller and L^i ,d the so-called Akhjana 

hyffl« of the Rigieda . actual remains of ntual dramas * Macdonell and 
Keith Vedic Index VoU I 77-78 quoted m P 235 
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was that, ktlo^vlng their expressions, an actor would be able 
to convey specific emotions to the audience through them 
As we saw above the psychological treatment of the human 
mind m philosophic thought was given from a negative point 
of Mew, mind and its expressions being regarded as something 
that were to be shunned or suppressed, so here we find almost 
the diametrically opposite view of studying emotions in order 
to convey them through their expressions ^ 

We have already defined Yoga as the practical side of 
Self-realization posited theoretically by metaphysics as its goal. 
Because of this, the practice of Yoga may be tacked on to 
any metaphysical spiritualism. From one point of view Yoga is 
dependent upon other systems for its metaphysics, while 
from another point of view other systems are dependent upon 
Yoga for a practical guidance in ibc realization of their ideal ^ 

This perhaps is the mam reason why as a system of 
philosophic thought, the Yogadars’ana has not drawn the attention 
of scholars to an extent that other systems of Indian philosophy 
have done “After we have once understood’’ •lays Max Muller, 
the position of the Sarnkbya-philosophy towards the great problem 
of the world, wc shall not glum many new metaphysical or 
psychologicaU?) ideas from a study of the Yoga.”* That we may 
not hoi>e to “ glean many new .. .. psychological ideas from a 
study of the Yoga,” seems to lx. m the opinion of the writer, 
a hasty remark From a purely theoretic view-point, mctnihy- 
sics might occupy much the larger part of a philosophical 
construction ; but the outstanding characlenstic of Indian 
Philosophy has been that only those, who had truly achieved 
a spiritual sjntlicsis, constructed metaphysical systems and 
they never lost sight of the truth that the ultimate ideal was to 
be realized and not merely Known mtcllcclually Lesser souls 
alwajswrotc, at best, commcntancs over the original systems. 
So the traditions of the different paths of Self-realization 
were 1 cpt alive It was around such traditions that the 
practices of Yogi grew up. 

1 Vide. S.’inT Sys I* 55 Hi«. Svo l.it t'. ^90 

2 Six Syi, l\ 312. 
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Because of this, m each and every system we find deep 
rooted ramifications of the Yoga-praxis Inasmuch as the 
Pataftjala Yogadars’ana gi\cs the whole of such Yoga praxis it has 
a central place in all Indian pbilosopjc thought When, however, we 
come across the same thoughts and theories in other dars’anas 
as are laid down in the Yogadars’ana, it becomes hard to decide, 
m the absence of definite data, as to who were the real borrow. 
er« Perhaps none were borrowers For we shall be nearer 
truth when we say that they were the common property of 
the race at the time, which Patanjali laid down m his 
Yogadars’ana- 

A few instances will show us the tenor of philosophic 
thought m all difTcrcnt schools- In the NySyadarsana we 
read: — sw ^ — CTOfuf^dTTWTTtJTfT ii ii trr 

8jr?Mraiv?n...anf^wRTx^5ftsf^ 

ii v-x-tt n Not only is samadhi mentioned 
as the only means of attaining that true knowledge 
( and that too after all the talk on logic etc. ) but hunger, 
thir&t, disease are mentioned as so many obstacles to ekagrata. 
^cf In the bh ishya on 4-2-38, and wmi figure as 

means to samadhi Yama and Niyama too are enjoined upon. The 
■=utra- might favourably 

be compared with a passage appearing m ^ X-l®, which reads 
“ Let him perform his exercises m a place level, pure, free from 
pebbles fire or dust, delightful by its sounds, its water and 
bowers, not painful to the eye, and full of shelter and caves’’ 
In the Vais'eshika-dars’ana too we find references to Yama, 
Niyama, S’uchi etc mentioned in the arefmrbr of theYogadars’ana. 
In that dare'ana, Yoga is definitely mentioned in 5-2-16 
where it is defined as aiRiftn 5 ^WI? rr 

iiS-X-X^u In the S i™khya-sutras we come across 

II 11 u II n We 

do not know to which Yo^irs’ana S’ankara refers, when in 
his Brahma-sutra bhashya, before trying to refute the meta- 
physical assumptions of that Yogas’astra, he says-^Ttnxn^sf^ 
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‘‘SI’? I The Sutra 

mentioned ^ I does not turn up in the Pataii- 

jala Yogadars’ana, which yields the conclusion that there must 
have existed another Ycgadars’ana now extinct^ In the Bhaga- 
vadgJiri one might roughly find three divi'-ions o/ six adhyriyas 
each-the first dealing with Karmayoga, the second with Bhakti 
yoga, and the third with the Jnanayoga 

The iniluence of Yoga on Jainism can best be shown 
by taking the case of Umasw.lu's afgndfinuTjjjT In it uc no doubt 
find greater importance attached to asceticism, still it is on 
the inner coefficient of asceticism, as the moral equivalent 
of physical war* that stress is laid m the Its 

terminology differs from that of the Yogadars’ana® but the whole 
background is almost the same The freedom to be attained 
IS by the process of ) 

reads much like ’fw ( «n ) For the secondary 

meaning of Asravas comes near enough to the Vnttis of the 
Yogdars'ana, and the ultimate goal defined as . Wto (aTTrS 

is the same as (?i or as expressed 

in the Silmkhya terminology as-‘‘ ( qt 

) The classification of evil deeds mentioned in ?! 
along with their degrees of intensity, and their degree in /p* 
motencss from the agent played a great part in Jainism Thus 
one was not to kill, nor cause some one else to kill, nor even 
abet another one to \\ tT?qpq 

1) bears the stamp of bitO ul*ra*jrt»iTtiTqhi-fqn?i ^ 

>->yii And the 

classification of Karma or acts into good, bad, good-bad, and 
neither-good-nor-bad is the same a«: the fourfold classification 
of Karmasgnen m — ii v-y ii where 
acts are divided into 5K, and ^ * 

2 ViJe \’ar. Ret. Ex. Pp 363-367 ff. 

3 Tor iDstacce the word Yojri is use«l m the sense of being t!ie 
cause of existence through the nordsziR being useJ in the orJinarjr 
sense of qhl 

4 Over anj above such sfmttanUes io thought, there nt one 
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Up to now we have kept apart Buddhism from our 
comparative review, because of its Anattavada , but from the 
point of view of psychological material or the nagative goal that 
was to be reached, we can no longer keep it apart We ha\e 
already seen how the same cardinal method of Indian Medicine 
was applied to the science of moksa The becomes here 

the sTgunnu, and the fourfold or wtrrflTs^ figure here as 
the fourfold rr^PTs namely — 41^ and gi?, afterwards 
rarefied on the leiel into four more* Folloiving Kern® we 
might push this parallel between S unkhya-Yoga and Buddhism 
into spheres other than psycholc^tcal He finds some simtlanly 
between the Samkhya conception of and the Buddhistic 

theory of though not enough to pro\e a 

borrowing ’ As regard the evolutionary senes he puts down — 

place a very great lerbal similarity between tbe Vyasa bbashya and 
the bhasbya on the fTTflS We quote the two — 

mn ^fs ^ uijstRft 5 ^ 

^ S3r^sa=5i^ 

^ Uhl**! ^ I *II ^ ^^11 

* ugvnf^'TnPrai dtqr t n P t g q qanun’ttut gqtsrTi^ 

^gniRFi Rifq girr^i^tfvctFi 

‘l't*h'l*illRlg.5reJiy ItqRt usq. I I qrn qt uhlTO Tml trq 

wigq^f^ u g* ** ftj3 q ^ 

agji^STUjft sttsI^ {^uTf^sffwnfhi 
fill! 'Fjfhnfnit !??% 1 VT ^ I 

Pt Sukhalaljt id h s mastcilj Intiwluction to fffqrS g? ( rj^t ) says that 
instances of the UNiEil and ftpirq are not met njth in tbe 

existing Ja n ^vorks Vide Inlr P 13 — I't SakhaUIji lo h s scholarly art 
on las most tb!y dealt with the similant cs 

between d fferent ilarsanas from tbe Yoga Mew-po nt 

1 Ihrqai ftRqn of the Yogadars am or 

v.a>nt^d4 IC’lf^rinifinnfhanJ -the four kinds of 

s yfci^i r q given m the rwqti 

2 Man lod Bud p 4$ 
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Buddhistic Senes Ssmkhya Senes 
31^^, srqR, 

5nii^*T asiTRif^ 

Any student of Samkhya will notice that the derivation of 
the last two terms in the Samkhya senes is not quite correct. 
Still it IS a significant thing to note a simtlanly between 
the Buddhistic wfi and the Samkhya 5 fe, between 
and At the time when Buddha lived and even for 

some centuries after that, there must have been an exchange 
of thoughts on such a vast scale, that at our distance of time 
It becomes an impossible task to trace their real origins. 
For instance in the Yogadars'ana bhashya on 1-47 we find 
a ' Paramarsh! gatha ' quoted — 

This very verse turns up in the Dhammapada in its 
Pall form — 

VITT^ 3^^ nf^al I 

‘f>Mimyi'tnrRi <r5i i 

^ ^ li It 

and it would be difficult to say whether the g’ltha did not 
originally belong to the Buddhistic literature. 

Other schools of Indian thought devoted themselves to 
problems other than that of Yoga The Putafijala Yogadars'ana 
IS one of the oldest works, now before us, dealing primarily with 
the Yoga-praxis If we look to its metaphysical side ithas^erj’ 
little to say an>thing which is quite new, when compared 
with other systems But on its ps} chological side we find 
an immence wealth of matcnal and insight which it would 
be hard to find to the same extent in an> other dars'ana 
Palafijali accepted the Siinikh>’a metaphj'sics and its Sat- 
kur^'a-vud-i. From an ultimate point of vnew it also accepted a 
further implication of the Sat-karya-v’uda, by holding substance 
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and its attnbutes to be identical It would be hard for us to see how 
they could keep to the Simkhya Dualism, for if substance and its 
attnbutes were one, the dualism between Purusha and Praknti 
would reduce itself to duality, and would finally bnng us to 
Upanishadic spiritualistic monism, a conclusion which was logi 
cally draw-n by S’aukara. 

Such metaphjsical incompleteness had certain ad^■an 
tages m the sphere of Psychology Everybody’s salvation 
was in his own hinds , the dualism between Purusba 
and Praknti helped m clearing the distinction between 
subject and object of expenence m Psjchology Praknti as 
the undifferentiated object gave the actual objects of sense, as 
evolved therefrom, some organic unity ( uV w , 1“*^. 

} The same organic unity belonged to the 
mind to 1 higher degree This unity of the mind which 
IS already presupposed m our knowledge of a similar 
unity in the object, bore at us perceptual level a theorj 
coming in its own way, nearest to the most modern theory of 
auditory perception Secondly the view of ultimate identity bet* 
ween substance and attribute hid to be made amenable to our 
judgments of relation between them and in an effort to 
reconcile these two apparently contradictory things, they hit 
upon the real characteristic of any process of thought and posited 
as one of the Vnttis of our mind Vikalpa as one 
of the specific modifications of our mind has been recognised 
only m the Yogadars’ana, and we can safely take it to be its 
most important contnbution to psychological thouf'ht 

Over and abov e this we find in the Yogadars’ana a definite 
recognition of Dispositional Masses, forming the structure of 
our mind created by its past acts and through which it 
functions in the present We have already said that the path 
to Self-reahzation lay through a complete overhauling of the 
mental structure That could only be done through a volun 
tary effort of attention The troth of what modem psychology 
terms sublimation lies in passing from a lower level of attention 
to a higher one, and m the Yc^dars ana we find laid down a 
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Theory of Levels of AttenUoju^ The levels of attention gueus 
corresponding Levels of Perception and Reality, abo\e the 
threshold of consciousness, while below it they imply similar 
different Levels in Subcoitsctous Structure 

Lastly we find in the Yogndars’ana a purely dynamic view 
of chitta. The theory of the ultimate identity of substance with 
its attributes when applied to Praknti gi%es us the insepara- 
bitity of motion from the thing moving of process from 
result These, according to the Yoga view, could only be 
distinguished b> a process of vikalpa Hence chitta and its 
several modifications come to mean a single dynamic process, 
a view which was held by Buddhism though it worked at it 
from the opposite direction 

The theory of auditory Perception, the treatment of 
recognition of Dispositional Masses and of Levels of 
Attention, with a truly dynamic view of mind — these pomts 
from the Yogadars'ana arc such as can be bodily incorporated 
in any modern treatise on Psyclology They give us a suffi 
cicntly solid nucleus to arrange our thoughts. 

In order to understand the psychological thought of 
Indian Philosophy, it is necessary for us, to define its meta 
physical gamut 

All the schools of Indian Philosophy, including Buddhism 
take to be the root cause of existence andjts misery, and 
knowledge was held to be the only deliverer from such misery’; 

It could bo attained through Yoga which is the only thread 
running unbroken through all the philosophic systems of India, In 
the Upanisbads it is based upon a spmlualistic monism qhnrfns 
and follow the Upanisliads m accepting tins meta- 

physical basis ThcPatanjala Yogasutras and the Jam literature 
on Yoga arc based upon a spiritualistic pluralism The former 
accepts Snmkhy a dualism, while the latter is moulded by atomism- 

1 In iofradars’aoa we do oot find a’*y trcatnicct of "ccnscjousncss** 
a* such ^ is oot n state of eonsciousnes*, for sleep is rcjnrded 
as one I.\cn in modem rsi'choIoRy the question U raised as to whether 
the word *heDM he kepi op lo psjchole?} at aJl Vnfe Ptfeh* Ptia. 
r. 60. e s. 
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The of Is’varakrishna is a rather late production. 

But we meet with SSniVhya ideas m the SNetns'ratara and 
the Maitraj'ana-Brahmaiia Upanisbads. We find almost the 
whole of the Samkhj'a e^oiationary series in wz. y. \ It 

reads — “ Beyond the senses there are the objects, beyond the 
objects there is the mind, beyond the mmd there is the intellect, 
the great self ( srtwr ) is beyond the intellect. (10) Beyond the 
great there is the Unde\eloped, ( ), beyond the Undeveloped 

there is the Self ( gn ). Beyond the Self there is nothing — ^This 
IS the goal, the highest road. '* In spite of all such SSmkhya 
references,' the whole tenor of Upanishadic thought is towards 
a spiritualisbc monism or mysticism, and in the SVetas\’atara 
there are passages that definitely speak against Samkhya dualism.’ 
There is a likelyhood that (his Samkhj'a was originally theistic. 
Gu^ratna in his commentary on refers to the onginal 

SSrhkhya being theistic as opposed to the later SSmkhya 
System that we ha\c in the Kank.'i.' In that case the theism 
of the Yogadars’ana, which some scholars go to the extent of 
maintaining as an after insertion, cannot be regarded as an 
inno>'ation made by P.ttaftjah upon the SAmkhya sj-stem. It is 
just possible that P.itafipli accepted the old Slipkhj’a as the 
basis of his Yoga Shtnis 

The conception of Soul saned with different schools 
Yogadars’ana, after S^khya tikes u to be absolutely unchang- 
ing or static, not giving it cicn the attribute of, or capacity 
for, knowledge, which it reserves for the purest pirt of Praknli 
M 2 .-thc Buddhi-sattva. The Soul is nothing but pure con- 
sciousness.^ According to the Nyaya mcw — ?^t!Tiini*rsi:*p33'ijjrniT- 

Is t. 'X mcBiioDs * tmrn 

nhrr,!- I Muller translates it as a 5=?, but it seems probable 

the reference Is to and not to * and sitn 

2 e. 'i. " Pome wise men delu lexJ speik o( talure anJ others 

of time fas the cau«e of errnrtbiDir ), but it n the ffreatness of God b> 
which tl is Wd s*'heel is made to lorn, ” Vide alto »l > ^ 

3 ? srir. also 8trT»h 

tptt ^ ^ 

4 5t, 1 .-^*; v-\<; X”*!* * v-s\ 
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II We come to know of the existence 
of Soul through desire, aversion, power to make an effort, 
pleasure, pam and knowledge, for these connot exist 
without an enduring soul. The final state to be reached is 
that of absolute freedom from such phenomenal contact with 
the outside world, the manas and the Buddhi, to be achieved 
through ( which is absolute Knowledge attained through 

Samadhi v-'H-U ) Thus we find that, m a sense, the 
a charactenstic of the Soul according to the Samkhya 
-yoga, IS given up at least in its vyuitJiana state, though 
posited as an ideal to be reached.^ Jainism must have felt 
the untenable nature of such a position, and it struck a 
comparatively modern note by defining Soul as a pnnciple 
of permanence m change* 

Over and above the nature of the Soul, there remains 
the whole evolutionary senes of the Samkhya philosophy, to be 
defined before we can go to our subject proper Samkhya 
Karika. 22, and the Pataujala sfitra 2 19. with its Bhashya give 
us the whole senes 

it 

The series is here meant to give the cosmological evolution 
of the universe, but it has been denved by projecting the ele- 
ments arriNcd at by an analysis of the human mind Thus man 
himself IS made up of all these, along with the supreme pnn 
ciple of consciousness, the Punisha, through whom the senes 
gets Its significance The individual was the microcosm of which 
the universe was the “ makraiUhropos ’’ a word substituted 
by Prof Ranade m place of ** macrocosm ”. We are here 
concerned with the structure of the individual only. The 
knowledge of the external world comes up to him through the 
channels of the senses ® From within the sense data some are 
1 The Vais’eshiVa view is the same. 

2 31 etc 

3 References are given at the end of the section. 
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selected or attended to by the Manas This word js used in 
different senses both in the Upanishads and in the Yogadars’ana 
The ambiguity is cleared up in the Nyaya { also Vais'eshika ) and 
the Jain dars’anas where it is used definitely in the sense of an 
internal organ, rouglily corresponding to mind as an internal 
sense of the old faculty psychology. This manas adds its own 
specific experiences in the form of feelings of pleasure or of 
pam along with its workings ujion the sense data, and yields 
the whole content to the Ego, the AhankSra. The Ahankara which 
IS regarded as a principle of lower individuation bestows a 
centre to which all the experiences are referred. The whole 
content is afterwards delivered over to the Buddhl or the 
determining Intellect. The word is almost untrans- 

latable inasmuch as within its synthetic unity are to be found 
intellect as well as will. It is a significant point worth noting 
that the genesis of the Individual and that of the cosmos run 
together upto the Ahankara, the lower pnnciple of individuation. 
The bifurcation of the individual and the material universe, 
of manas and matter comes after this, the sfittvika Ahankara 
developing into manas and the ten other mdnyas, and the timasika 
Ahankara into the corporeal world. Tins can only mean that 
all the material things in the world do possess a sort of indi- 
viduality, howsoever inapient it might be on account of its 
tamasika level For, such individual objects alone are regarded 
as objects of perception.* 

We have defined Ahankara as the principle of lower 
individuation. The higher pnnciple of Individuality is found 
in the Purusha. It is difficult to comprehend from our 
point of vnew how a concept emptied of all its contents can 
be distinguished from another such empty concept, that is 
-how the Purushas can be dtstm^iish^ one from the other.' 

The difficulty is not without its counterpart m psychology 

1 The point not made quite clear, but on the cosmological side 
it is Mahat, on the Individual side it is called Buddhi, 

2 Vide Also Supra P. 26. 

3 The logical outcome of the ivocess can lodge one only into 
Spiritualistic Monism of the Upaaisbads. 
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for it necessanly becomes hard to relate the two absolutely 
disparate substances, Purusha and Praknti ^ The diffi 
culty IS overcome m Jainism vvith its doctrine of Soul as a 
“ concrete universal ’’ vtiih unity in di\er=ity, but is hardly 
solved m the Nyaya even though the attribute of knowledge 
IS allowed to it. 

We might define the metaphysical system of the Yoga- 
dars’ana as a Spiritualistic pluralism joined to qualitative dualism 
Purusha is absolutely static mind absolutely dynamic. Then 
the mind or the Buddhi, which is itself material, being 
the product of Praknti, is said to take on the role of 
conciousness on account of its nearness to Purusha The 
relation between Purusha and Buddhi is taken by VSchaspati 
to be an instance of relation of fitness or harmony, 

while Bhikshu takes it to be a ^ , but this Tuakes no 

difference m either the form or the fnal goal, or m the 
psychological approach to it 

The Buddhi, the Aharokara and the manas all the three 
combined are spoken of as 

Intellectual operations of the Buddhi take place on the 
conceptual level, and its volitional acts give us external action 
In both the functions the Buddhi works through the manas which 
IS the reception house of the nfierent censations as well as the 
final place for the efferent currents to pass over into 
_bo^ly a ctions ^ 

1 Vide Psych Prin. Pp. 12-18 on Dualism and Duality of Experience 

K similar hiliiciJi'ty we ImU m J\titfiofie 'Aistiirittsm ‘otirween matter 

and form is only relieved by the insertion of defitees between them Still the 
final remains unredeemed. So too with Descartes-io his attempt to find 
a seat of mediation between res extens^e and res cogiiattics If Leibnitz s mod 
ern Aristoteleanism made the monads wiodovless he had to invoke the 
Principle of Pre-established Harmony to sol\e the problem of representation. 

2 Manas brings about a coordination not merely between different 
sense organs but between the jnanendiiyas and the Karmendro’as too 
The functional operations of the inner organ are purely material, but on 
account of Ibeir borrowed bgbt we regard them as psychical * The 
combined material inner organ exactly corresponds, as regards its on 
spiritual nature, to the nervous system Garbe's art. on Samkhya In 
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The last concept to be defined is that of 
It IS at times identified with the whole working of the 
mind It certainly incudes all the three factors of 
as when it is said— ('n \ at times it is 
equated with the Buddhi or the Boddhi-Sattva. There is 
almost a similar ambiguity in the Buddhistic u«e of the words 
ftpiJT, Pm, and There PttPi is used while discussing the theory 
of birth death and rebirth* the world ^ being almost resened 
to l)C used in the sense of *' the subjective inward looking 
aspect of conciousness ’* as in or The word 

m Buddhism comes up in discus«ions on intellectual 
functioning of consciousness* Similarly m the Yogadats'ana 
the words 3fS and Prtt are used lO diflerent contexts That 
part of the mind which catches, in its purity the reflection 
of the absolute Purusha is termed Buddhi. It is this 
coupled with which is responsible for the after fall of the 
mind from its silttvika punty, and for the admixture of the 
atlnbules of Karma working through the Adnshta leaving m its 
trail the wrrws or tendencies The world ^ is used for such 
a mind with all its impurities carrying all the ‘ Seeds " or 
dispositions accumulated from indefinite past 

The S imkhya series has been incorporated m many systems 
It figures in the Nyaya.theVais'eshika.andthe Ved.intadars’ana 
too with their specific modifications The Pataiijila Yoga-sutras 
are based upon it It would be hazardous to build any hypo- 
thesis as to why Patafijah chose this system as ihe basis of 
ERE Keith objects agaiast this, sayiog "everything ittcludtttg psyclitc 
slates of experience in an unconscious cooditiou is present m the inner organ 
waiting to become actual by the addition of the element of consciousness 
given by spirit. " Sam Sys P 95 The material states qua material states 
cannot include psychic states and A. B Keith's remark cannot be justified, 
and we can hold Garbes opmion, though it must be added, ‘ This com 
patisoD may be made in order to radicate the place of the inner organ m 
the animal organism, although naturally no teacher of the Samkhya bad 
any conception of the nervous system, as it is understood by modern 
science ” 

1 B id '>sych Pp 17-25 ff 62 ef definition, 

f^?IT5nlL Y SOBcn P 152 
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his exposition of the Yoga-praxis Probably that was the only 
school of thought that had any definite system traceable to 
the Upanishadic times Whatever it be, the Samkhya point of 
view gives real existence to every individual, and its quali 
tative dualism lends itself readily to an easy treatment of 
the psychological basis of Yoga The science of Psychology 
requires at the very start a clear distinction between subject 
and object, and this need of a naive p<iychologjca] realism is 
pre-eminently fulfilled by diluting a little the Sarnkbya dualism. 

Habits of thought in the east and the west differ. The 
western mind, trained up in the traditions of Aristotelian 
Logic, cannot but be struck by what H. C Warren has aptly 
descnbed as ' the strangeness of the intellectual landscape. ' 
The phrase that was used for Buddhistic habits of thought 
might as well be applied to the whole field of Indian Philoso- 
phy It is only lately that western Logic has been rescued 
from the shadow of Anstolle’s analytic genius Still his method 
of division or of classification into genus and species is applied 
m all sciences We might call these analytic classifications 
horizontal Ancient Indians were acquainted with this system 
of classificTtion, but they laid it aside and chose a more 
synthetic method of division when dealing with quahiativ'e 
entities. The honzontal system is at Us best when dealing with 
things from an externahstic point of view. Thus the system 
gives us m mithemvtics clear-cut definitions and divisions 
which for sornc purposes might be held to be jde.al But as we 
ascend the ladder of sciences, definitions become more and more 
incomplete or arbitrary and divisions almost overlap Accidental 
qualities or surds turn up, and when we reach Psychology vve find 
that the ver> entity which wc want to classify, namely our 
mind, IS too dynamic to be dealt vvilh like this. For at difle 
rent levels of consciousness there turn up non-subsumable en- 
tities that functiomlly work in the same vvixy as some of those 
at the lower levels, and which also appear at the higher levels 
though m a different garb, unless the very structure of the mind 
be completely changed. 

Thus the translated as 'the defiling passions’ ‘afflictions’ 
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or ‘ infections * are divided into — sifwnl, im-l,*!, and 
givmgusinasort ofa verfjcflZsenes different contents of consci- 
ousness that ^\otild othenv’ise have been put in different chapters 
like those on Instinct ( to begin \Pith ), Emotions, Sense 

of self^ etc. in any modern treatment of the subject. The purpose 
of Yogadars'anakara in putting them all together is to show that 
the — that instinctive clinging to life, resulting m the 

expression of fear, works at the lowest level of life like 
that of a worm or a child, much in the same way as the 
or a?%jaT-mundane egoism does, in the economy of the 
human mind when it has reached a comparatively high level 
of spintual development Our mind is not merely a flat countr> 
that might be traversed to andfroanddmded into little co-existent 
counties. It is three dimensional or, to speak in modem scientific 
terminology, four-dimcnsional much like the*uni\ersc around us 
We find the same xfrttcal classification when the 
Bhnshyaklra sajs — Hrtl for it is 

about the levels of attention that he is talking ^5, and 
too, though veo described as substantive qualities, 

mean, when applied to the individual mind, only different levels 
of consciousness 

]. The word seems to be used in two senses, firstly in the 

sense of — consciousness ‘ of the phenomenal subject * in which case It 
miRht serse as a steppinff-stone lo liiRher levels of mifhj Thisisgnenin 
sit. V. Spfisffjtfnsil ^ STT^I Thus 3T%t?ri 

has a place in the hierarchy of samapattis In another sense, It is the false 
identification of the I'urusha with the plienomenal changes in the Kuddhi, 
and taVen to be one of the Kies as. How a Kles'a can bale i place in 
the proRTession of Samadhi is hard lo realise. M Muller maiutams that 
'* Asmita Is different from Ahvnltani ” Vide Six. Sys P. 312 I’erhaps in 
its second sense it is diffeieni. Hut in its purer sense as a prop to a 
stace of samadhi, we might hold that it does not differ from the Aliankara 
regarded as the principle of lower lodiMdutllon , Ahankara is 
defined in trt \t and n TRitft ftipn si^lsprfHT ’ 

t&ll And in the Vogadars'ana we base rfUI WttTRTUTorrPf 

II w V VV II which proses that in Us former sense it is Ih? 
dlffetectial quality of, if not identical with, the Ahankara 
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The distinction drawn here between the horizontal’' 
and the “ vertical systems of classification is not merely 
indulged m by the writer to justify all old ways of thought.^ 
Such a vertical system of classification was used simply because 
of the pre-eminently ethical point of view of ancient Indians 
Even if the existence of evil or the morally bad be explained 
away metaphysically, the existence of good and bad are 
not merely extra-psychological ethical quantities but are 
psychological facts and as such they can have a place in any book 
on psychology worth its name ® 

To satisfy our questioner, we may quote Mrs. Rhys 

1 The distiQctJDS bettveen the terficnl and the honzonial cfassifica 

tion IS referred to in the SWItrfJra* ^ mentioaed in connection with 

sRafuifiufqf^ ii 

^ M II q;, to- 

. II II The classificaiion of cows from the Mew 
-point of cowhood is honsontal, while eatih, subsuming under it the 
jug and the broken pieces, giies us ibet<j/?ica/one the former is static and 
spatial) latter dynamic, and hen<*e unfolding m time They are defined as.— 
fsjwrt ^ u ^ ti sr^stif^ 

5niHi(TT?i^lRd^t'i%g *ilf4 ii v Ji 

js^jT II sitTT® H ^ II The 

of the Jams is the same as the Uuf ot the YoRadars’ana, where the jug 
etc. are the inhnhrTRs of earth as substance. Vide also 'Prof Radhaknahnan’s 
Ind Phil. II. 211. To. I. 

2 The tread of modern psjcboJopy leans tonards ivhal a few years 
ago would base been termed an undue ethical bias* Thus Wm. Mac 
Dougall says— “the aim of psychology is to render out knowledge of 
human nature more exact and more systemalic m order that we may 
con’rol oursehes mote wiselv and influence our fellow— men more effec 
tnejy.” — Out. Psych. P. 1 

We meet with a less emphatic note to, — “ It is not the business of 
the psychologist to say whether on actis acrime or not. He may giie his 
ludgment on the person's mental condition without committing him*elf 
further, as the doctor ptononeces a man to be dead without thereby 
asserting him to be murdered. But this formal detachment cannot be 
maintained absolutely, the deflotUons of crime and in«anity are for prac> 
tical purposes loseparable “—etc. — His. psych.— BrelU Vol. HI P. 30S. 
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Davids. “ For the Buddhist the ethical goodness or badness 
of a state of consciousness says she " was a preliminary 
quality of that state of consciousness no less than, for 
us, extension and solidity are reckoned as primary qualities of 
external things ... ... These opposed qualities (of good 
and bad ) are integral parts of the amtent of mental activity, 
wrought up in its texture. They are therefore not out of place m 
an analysis of consciousness, and 1 doubt if e\en at this time 
of day, a Buddhist wntmg on psychology, would judge that 
such considerations in\olved trespass outside his legitimate 
range What Mrs. Rhys Da\ids has said of Buddhistic psy- 
chology IS equally true of all Indian 'thought 

But for the purpose of our treatise we shall sift 
the purely psychological maienal from amidst a host of other 
discussions or descriptions, ethical, religious or purely abnormal 
For instance when we read in the Bhashya on 1-12, 

T-wFira iinRi ^ i we can see that the 
Bhashyakfira compares our mind to a nver flowing either 
towards good or towards bad, but the western bias would ask 
us to dissociate ourseUes from any reference to ethical values 
To take another instance, in the sutra 

ti 1 ti it is stated how a yogi can be- 
come invisible to others. The power to make oneself invisible 
is one of the siddhis, all of which form the subject matter if at 
all, for Abnormal Psychology But the sutra also contains the 
whole theory of visual perception as accepted m the Yogadars'ana 
according to which with the outside object is held 

to give us a perception 

We need not give vanous other illustrations from several 
dars'anas, showing that to an Indian thinher mind as a whole 
was the subject matter for investigation There was not a 
single expression ot mind which was regarded as abnormal In 
the west a sort of physical bias was responsible for mistaking our 
waking consciousness for the whole mind So they armed at 
a ■■ mosaic ” view of mind, where sensations and ideas 


1 Bud Psych. P. 10 
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jostled amongst themselves to enter into the focus of con 
sciousness It was the associalionistic «chool that held the field till 
lately, when it finally surrendered to modern Psychology expressly 
positing the subject of experience and taking mind to be a growing 
unity functionally active at all its levels As we shall see Indian 
thought never had any atcmtstjc bias It only registered certain 
experiences, and mstrospectively looked into the mechanism of 
mind, m order that men might become better And if any 
material for a present-day abnormal psvchology got into their 
treatment, we should know that their view-point was truly normal. 

Some Sources on ihe Samkhya Senes discussed on 
Page 29. c s 

II iTT. ^ Vi II 

srFnfbr 

(^) ¥T«TnremTJT5TT«V«JtWJT 

Tistt II ^v9 ii 

(^) f? 

STU^ftr, fqtjuiviT^a ^ H«IT 

n5r^?rrtuof¥fT. wjtzj 

Ii ?!f. fr, q^r, n 

(») “ ^viqicnirn?r n?T ^ wwlfl i 

I I *iV. wi. I 

(t^) “ 3ifiini?i>55TrT .. *M TT Vi \ 

*Trr «ET5!5r‘9T^rrfvi^’,‘wW*tqT*ftfwiT: ’ .. ‘^clV- 
3iiTTftw’^f?T»it5fi?«nT .»♦ I tTgqnftg^T fg 
‘ y^5Ull d « ‘H<t T * fsnpTT I HT. 

(^) “ ai>Rnr^tiq> g;fe: .. i ” rr i str«rir?t?sr?5V^- 

snratT ^f?t i 

55C I ?rr ?T 

(vs) ferfh'? i q.'^T^c^nFS 

M-qq ii ^r n tt. \\ 

(c) ancflijTT 

^ 1 H qllb ^ qql^gu^ lltfr. ITT. K V^II 



Section 2. Perception 

( Mechanism of Perception ) 

Generally a text-book on Psychology would begin with the 
most abstract or the most '* physical ” aspect of the mental func- 
tion met with in sensation and then out of these simpler ele- 
ments would try to build up the more complex or the more mental. 
Theories based upon atomistic sensatioi s *, ' ideas ' that get asso- 
ciated by some process in ** mental chemistry ’’ try to set aside the 
active side of human mmd, m their zest to simplify and put the 
science of psychologj on par with any other physical science The 
same objection may be raised against any treatise that opens the 
subject with the mechanism of perception But ^\e may say that 
theories about perception differ lo such an extent tha* while 
one school of psychology might se® in it a mere passive recep* 
tion of impressions received from without upon the iahnla rasa 
of the mind another might see in it the promise of the high* 
est purposive working of mmd as a whole Nobody can gam 
say the fact that all the mental conaiivc activity is possible 
because of perception, for it is from the moment of the present 
that a man 

' looks before and after ’ 
though not always to 

‘ pine for what is not ’ 

It is in perception that the spint first becomes conscious of 
Its own capacity 

In order to understand the position that perception has 
in psychological thought of the it is necessary for us first 
to clear out our ground as regards the mental functions because 
‘ Mmd energy ’ has such a pliant form that at times its functions 
change, while the structure that hes behind such functioning 
might endure comparatively unchanged, while otherwise even the 
reverse of this might take place when by the passing of time the 
structure itself may undeigo drastic changes, the functioning 
keeping on the same 
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We can best proceed upon our enquiry by accepting 
the scheme laid do^^n in the Yogadars’ana There it is said 
that mind has sfe\eral Dhanras,^ some of them are directly 
apprehensible, while the existence of others can only be inferred 
from their effects The different modes of mind belong 
to the class of directly percei\able Dharmas, while Nirodha 
Dharma ( m the sense of merit and dement ), Samskara, 
Guna-Panaama (the unceasing flux of consciousness), Life itself, 
Act of Attention or Inner\alion, and Act of Volition are 
the seven inferable Dharmas Perception as one of the Modes 
of Mind falls within the former class along with feelings of 
pleasure and pain which also are directly apprehensible. 

These f^^%s, or modes of mind are infinite in number. 
( S 1 ) They may be divided from different points of views, 
for instance from an ethical point of vievv we might dmde the 
modes into fit? and «if?s-mfected or otherwise These divisions 
are the same as the Buddhistic ones into and or the 
and of Jainism From the point of view of 

different levels of consciousness or of attention the modes 
arc classified into those that lie either on the ^hh, 

13^, or on the levels Thirdly from a non-moral or the 
psychological point of view, we might differentiate the different 
Vnttis under five general heads of jwfi, and 

(S 2 ) This classification gives us a wider range of mental 
functioning than the comparatively subjective non-moral 
charactenstics of consciousness given in the The 

chanctcristics given there arc of consciousness and not of their 
substrate mind, for the Buddhists did not believe m the category of 
substance * In Buddhism this consciousness is taken to be of three 
kinds show mgdiffcrcncccf levels as id in Rtipa and 

Arfip.1 loka and the third mjutf-^vi-Transcendenml conscious- 
ness Consciousness at all ihc'e levels is said to be qualified by 
the seven non-moral mental properties. The«e arc (i) contact, 

1 Thir vroid un i*; untraoilalable ttr enneot render It b> pire 
function for rome of the infcratte Dharmas he in the ^e^y structure 
of our mind 

2 So Iluddhism «ent only a step further tbm mxic matenalura 
fa hoMlcj; oalr SWtf and StgJtrsfto be ralid. Vide d* Aod Foi. Sc 
An. Hla. P. 247 «. u 
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(u^ ^^-feeling (in) ^si^-perception (iv) or volition (v) 

tTTTTRn oneness of object, rendered by Aung as-Individulity^ (vi) 
which corresponds, in a way, to the Pranas and (vii) 
*HftRH-attcntion (S3) 

The classification given in the Yogadars'ana is arrived 
at from the point of view of the enduring mind, while 
the Buddhistic properties give us only the mental co- 
efficients of consctoiisncss Even perception which is included 
here is looked at from a purely <ubjective point of view It 
has so to say, found a place only in so far as it affects the 
flow of the that subconscious flow of ‘being taken in the 

subjective sense of the word ’ 

The two classifications can be compared with each other 
only inasmuch as both are regarded as non-moral As the 
Yogadarsana classification deals only with the directly appre 
hensible Dharmas of our mind, we can better prosecute our 
scientific enquiry into mind bv attacking its most outward 
expressions Taking the Yogadarsana division, nam or means 
to valid knowledge* is subdivided into ncUM-Perception, eigiTR- 
Inference smm Authorit> (S 4) We need not add other pramanas 
like sntlqfti etc for they can be subsumed under either 
Inference or Authority Here in one of the corners of our specious 
chitta, we find Perception in its immediate contact with outside 
reality m the concrete present 

In the Yoga as well as in the Nyuya it is the Jfwg 

which is taken to give us valid knowledge The mind® comes 
m contact with the object of perception through any one of 
the gatevwiys of senses, as it is attracted by it, just as iron 
filings are drawn towards a magnet This relation of contact 
between mind and its object is variously defined The 
S imkhya theory further develops the Upanishadic theory that 
the senses work under the guidance of the mind \ccordmg 

1 Individuality (of the object) is rather the product or the result of 
which IS the mental active factor Videlntr Comp Phil Pp. 16-17 

3 The word is used throughout id the sense of while iffnT 
ui the sense of the internal organ is kept up without transtation. 
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to the Samkhya-Yoga v ew the mind assumes the shape or 
form of an object of perception, going out of the gateway 
of a sense, as it were In some places this out-gomg nature of 
mental function in perception is toned down and instead we find 
that the mind is said to be simply coloured by its object 
The psychological theory of perception may be dnided 
into different points dealing with — 

}. Mechanism of Perception 

§ 1 Number and Nature of Senses 
§ 2 Nature of contact Lctwe-^n Sense and its Object 

2 Perception 

§ 1 Sensation ns the lowest level of Perception 

§ 2 Relation between Scnsition and Perception or bet 
ween and 

3 Theory of (Auditory) Perception 

§ — Nature of synthetic unity gnen m Perception 
and the roll of memory m perception etc. The 
The first item is concerned with the externals of 
Perception, and deals with the prehmmanes of it like the 
number of senses etc. Wp can safely term it the Mechanism 
of Perception though not m the scn^c in winch Bergson uses 
it ^ Tlic next point brings before us the problem lanouoly 
styled as tint of the relation between sensation and perception 
or tint between sensation and thought It deals with the rise of 
percepts as Dr Ward would put t, from an undifferentiated presen 
tation continuum In the hstitenof auditory perception we find 
that the whole process which was only implicit in the passage 
from rif^nra to rTar=7 h?it becomes quite explicit hying 
bare before us the actuc mental functioning m jierception 

Wc shall deal with the mechani'^m of perception m tins 
section and tal c tiiith*' other two <1 ahng with the nature and 
thuory of perception m the next two sections 

^ f/j Ntivtlf r rnl Xatitre of Sens s 
The Sanslrit word for •■•'nsc is rx and both 

1 \i!c br- XhnJ Fnfrjr> T *>7 T iTbete »t h os'4 In lie ffrse of 
neatat n t baB>*tn* 
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come from the same root !?? which means primarily “ to be 
po^\e^ful ” The Indnyas in this sense are said to lord over the 
outside ^^orld.^ The selective character of attention no doubt 
belongs to the mmd, but withoutan indnyait would \%e helpless. 
Secondarily an indriya may mean that which suggests — In the 
we read-sRivn^oiaintR^fiRisi^ 

iwraNRoismTRzftfJt ?rF^ sirs t 3^ ?- 

‘‘ ’fiistriiH ” nif^^TiiiqKPii^ s? 

^fi^naAnn., s^RnintfjlTip'iicqn ti g 11 

U Here the question is whether manas should be 
taken to be one of the indni.as. Tor us the words n^f'TTT 
etc. arc important, for it is maintained that inasmuch 
as they suggest the existence of Soul, they too might 
be take to be mdnyas The question is left there saying 
that the manas is to be regarded as an indnja from 
the point of Mew of its origin, and not from the point of 
view of Its function But if we apply the functional definition 
the indnyas would mean those that suggest, and from our 
\iew-pomt we can hold that they suggest on the one side 
the outside world, on the other the Subject of expenence 

In the we meetwith this general definition The fi\e 
sensory organs only arc mentioned, and an indnya is desenbed 
as ^25, ^=^5 in > xiT on \ 'iH « 

Here Udra stands for the Jiva or the soul, and an indnya is 
regarded as that which is the distinguishing mark of the Jiva, or 
that which is directed by thesoul, or is percened, or created by 
the soul or that which serves the soul 

Sense organs might particularly be defined as those that 
grasp their own specific objects :^inf®r i ^ m 

An approach to such a definition is made m a descnptne 
manner, in go ? ^ with its doctrine of Grahas and Aligrahas, the 
mdnyas as graspers with their rcspcctixe stimuli as ‘ oaergraspers ’ 
According to the Samkhya-Yoga senses are dnided into 
1 Buddhasho:,ha’i defioilion Boen jnthe shows " Indnya 

means sovereignly or again Indnya in Us characteristic mark, of deciding 
IS that vhi h exerci«e? Lord«tup** Mrs R. Da^^ds, 
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internal and external, and the latter are again sub-dividcd into 
Jfianendnyas and Karmendn>as We shall lea^c aside the 
treatment of mana*^, Iheinlemal sense for the time being (S 5) 

Fne Jiuinenclrijas and five Karmendnyas make up in all 
llic ten external senses. Wc meet roughly with this classifica- 
tion m X mentioned abo\e, where breath, speech, eye, 
ear, arms, and skin arc laid down along with mind as 
grasped by their respect!\e stimuli In and « the 

ten indnyas arc definitely mentioned, greater stress being laid 
there upon Prajua as the co-ordmating principle between 
different s“nse experience'. The S^ml{hya, Yoga, Nyaya and the 
Jain dars'anas all of them accept this classification of the 
external the senses The Nyaya being a work mainly on logic 
lays greater stress on the ju.mendnyas, and in the 
Tatt\artha the sensory organs alone are directly mentioned, 
while some of the Karmcndriyas are indirectly spoken of with 
reference to ascetic restraint. In the Abhidhammatthasamgaho 
we ha%c the cyc-door, car-door, nose-door, tongue-door, body- 
door, (i c skin sensing touch)^ wi*h their specific objects. The 
Jiilncndnyas arc the c>c, the car, the nose, the longue ( taste ) 
and the skin, the Karmendnyas being tlic longue (speech), 
the hands (action), the feet (mo\cment), the anus (position) 
and tile gcncratnc organ. (S 6) 

III the Upanishads at times the senses arc derned from 
the. outside elements For instance m M't tlic AgnI 

becomes speech, the Va>u becomes the sense of smell ( and 
not touch as wc find in later thought ), the sun becomes the 
c>c,^ the quarters lotlgc IhcmscUcs m the sense of hcanng, 
and the moon becomes the mmd ( In this passage along 

1 0\ci aod abo\c this webaxc mind-door too— nluch as re 
sliall see Hler on corrc'ponds to the “threshold of con ciou-ncs'*” Vida 
Comn. I’hil r. 65 

2 Here the functions aUotlcdlo tho motor orKins arc rcspectiiclj — 
speech, act of rtMag, movement, ercretion* aod jof. 

3 cf. ** of all the ormns of se*j*e tl e eye Is hhe most lilr the 
suaJ—By far the most like. *’ Plato’s Rep. 503 13. 
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^\lth other elements hunger, thirst, fund death are allowed to 
enter the human body ) The opposite process of linking 
the senses to the different elements or objects of nature is as 
old as the KigVeda, where after*^ death, the eye is asked to 
go back to the Sun and the respective senses to their original 
abodes The origin given m the mentioned above is re- 
peated in a reverse order m whcie mouth etc. are said 

to burst forth giving out speech and through it Agni, when the 
Self (siTciir) brooded on the Purusha’ In u too the 

senses are proj'ected on the vast canvas of Nature and the 


mind becomes the moon etc 

A different genesis consistent with spiritualistic mo- 
nism IS given in ^ ’-S- Prajlpiti “ feeling even thus 
that he had not attained his object, { he ) thinks from within 
the interior of heart Met me enjoy objects ’ Therefore having 
thus broken open these five apertures ( of the senses ), ho 
enjoys the objects by means of < the metaphor here is 
changed ) his reins " The sense organs are here spoken of as 
rains, and the active organs as horses A similar passage 
occurs in its. ^ 1 . where the sclf-c\istcnt is said to have 
pierced the openings ( of the senses ) Such a conception of the 
origin of senses directly lakes us to the gencrnl view of the 
function of senses as m i nr v v \ i 

The Samkh>^a view is the samc-'';^ itPnfqp'wii I 

sripi^q- gsfi According to the 

Yogadars’ana too the senses evict for the enjoyment of Purushi, 
For, just as m the Sainkhj.a, the whole of the Praknti with 
its integrated evolvents arc held to cvist for the enjoyment 
( and final liberation of ) Puruslia ( S 7 ) 

The outer sense oigan, and inner faculty to grasp the 
outer sUmulus were almost differentiated m Upanishadtc thought 
5 v-v-Vi reads “life of life, the ej'eofthc eye, the ear onhe 
ear, the mind of the mind” the primeval Brahman being spoken 
of as haxing (not being ) that inner capacity to make use of 


1 In the Kig^edawe find— SrSrqf 
?t qrflt I etc. 


^ j also 
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all these as its instruments of knowledge Tins is quite lu 
keeping with the Upanishadic monism With a more differen 
tiated evolutionary senes like that of the Samkhya philosophy, 
the distinction was bound to be 6ner According to the 
Samkhya and the Yoga, the senses are no doubt derived from 
the SnttviKa Ahank*1ra^, still the different elements arc spoken 
of as residing m the «;en'=es enabling them to sense their specific 
stimuli The principle accepted is tint Like could be known by 
Like ^ Thus akas'a is not merely the substratum of sound, but is 
itself the cause of sensing lint sound, for in the car there is a bit 
of ak is’a and >t is this that catches the sounds of the air In 
case of sensing the sounds of solids as distinguished from those 
that are conducted in akas’a a capacity of resonance is added 
to tne capacity of Iieiring on ) {S 8) 

The principle of distinguishing between the outer sense 
organ, the inner faculty of that organ, ard the factor which 
senses the stimulus is similar to the one involved m any 
modern phjsiologtcal theory of sensation Wc arc not con* 
cerned much with whether the older solutions were correct or not 
The point of interest to be noted is the existence of such 
enquiries rather than their results According to the modern the 
ory, three factors necessary for sensing the outside stimulus 
arc— first the outer sense, then the none, and thirdly that 
specific area of the cortc\ which can >ield the sensation The 
first roughly corresponds to the outer sense, the second might 
be compared vMth the inner power of tlic sense. The cc-rcla* 
I’iVJiT o/ es jVjvc? tV Sa" m pilnar c/ Ahr 

cortex wc have the manas and the Aliankara In passing 

1 According to tlic infCTI, the 11 senses nrc derned from the 

si^irtr, the motnect of ran contained in the onlj rrorUmg 

as R principle of force. mTnrt. 1 [ 

^ H lo on sft. ^ t ichaspaH 

depirts from this, cxpliinlng thus— tinaUin^ 

flftar l i This Is n minor diff-teiice between 

and ?hiT. ?it viT docs not sta’c asythiog dcfiaiie 

2 Lmpidocics jB Greek rbilosophj held this vnew» 
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^^e might mention that there is no qualitative difference between 
a sensory nerve and the cortex area Now whether thefinalterm 
of the senes is a merely matcrnl portion of the cortex or is a 
function of the spint is >et an open question m modern science ^ 
The answer to the question seems to lean on the side of the 
latter altcrnalive, ns there is found nothing specific m the 
nerve-flow or iitirm to show any trace of the vanety wc 
find in mental life ^ The fact of a functional replacement of all 
memory and percepts goes to mahe the brain a mere in 
strunent of mind energy as shown by Bergson in his Matter 
and Memory Hereby we do not want to propound a view that 
the whole modern theory was en bloc present to the mind 
of the ancient Indians, but only this much that in their direct 
enquiry into the workings of the human mind, they were not 
very far from right even m the borderlands of psychology * 
That an impairment of the outer sense organ resulted 
in defective sensation is mentioned by V'lchaspati for 
wc read — spnruspw? 

i ft ^ vs i — that the different senses 
are lodged in a physical substratum and when this gets im 
paired the receptive power of that specific sen'e becomes 
faulty He has taken the instance of Iienrmg only but the same 
applies to all the remaining four sense organs 

In the tr^isT the distinction between the outer and the 
inner faculty of sense organ is caincd a step further* The 
outer organ is termed the the inner resulting m specific 

Inowlcdgc to the soul is called wiirs:?! the two arc again sub- 
divided thus — the into and the 

one answering to the material structure and the other to tie 
outer and the inner maJcnal capacity of the sense to be 
excited by its stimulus The two subdivisions of the 
into p 5^4 and are made not from a psjchological 
but from a {larlicular point of view of the Jam philosophy and 
as such wc need not enter into their discussion 

In the hisory of thought the genetic or the evolutionary 


For footnotes Vjct« P, 48 
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point “of view has come v»p only lately. In Greek philo- 
sophy Anaximandar came very near the conception of a dynamic 
relation between different species, when he said that man was 
evolved fromascalcd aquatic creature But itwas astrayreflec* 
non that took no root in the soil, atd with Anstodc we find 
the species moving in ab'‘olutcly closed circles (a circular motion 
being regarded as more perfect than a linear one ) with no way 
out leading to higher species In Indnn Philosophy too 
the species do not dev clop into higher orders of form So 
much less should wc find any mention of a particular sense 
organ developing from a crude to a relatively complex form 
Still it IS of compaiativc interest to note tint in the we find 
a classification of creatures according to the number of sense 
organs they pos*^ess To comey the idea better we might give 
the classification in a tabular form — ( S 9 ) 




JiVjas^ 


( 

5?r 


I 

tnntT 

Those that are 
endowed with a mind 

I 

These possess 

Under this ch's 
come creatures with 
3, 4 and 5 senses 


1 

I 

Those V iihout a mmd 

I 

I I 

Tho«e endowed with Stationary 

the power of movement 1 

! I 

I Bkendnja 


I ( gfirmi, 

Dvcndnjn EJcndfijn 

c g f ft m ‘m inraft 


l The cla^'Jficition piven in Ibe t Pp- 70 71) Jjfferia 

b»l tifim tl»c one given bete which Is from the rrr^i5 v«~VV~V’* 


In Junism <rpi shoJs ftr that mpst jrcjri^si nTvarcnfjJcf cb;;:t, 
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It IS of psychological interest to note that the sense 
of touch IS held to be the most primitive of all the five senses. 
An ehendnya creature^ has only the sense of touch, then to 
touch IS added taste Creatures with three senses ha\c touch, 
taste and the sense of smell. At the fourth stage the faculty of 
Bight-eye-is added to those of touch, taste and smell, while 
the sense of hearing comes last We know that the addition of one 
sense after another in the order gwen m not scientifically 
correct, for the sense of hearing comes much earlier.’’ In 
spite of this, the positing of touch as the most primiti\c sense 
IS scientifically correct 

The sense of touch, in n way has a peculiar place in the 
economy of an organism’s life Its subtratum is the skin, and 
the si m cm elops the organism complete!) So it was recognised 
that all the other senses were modifications of this pnmitnc 

measin? censetousoess at its lowest leieh ivroogly ideDtified with "feehog ' 
of Xh means full-fledged mind Tot a criticism of 

such a wrong use of the word ‘‘feeling \ide Psych Pnn P ^5 ff 

1 £kendri>a creatures are meolioo m the Maha-\oggii Warren's 
Bud. Trans | 85 a. Pp. 4H-416. 

2 \iJe Ernst Mich’s Scientific I.ecturcs—* Sensations of Orientation ’ 
Pp 300 to 305-30G IT— There he has explain-d how originally the motor 
reactions of an organi«'m wercdetermiocd through the ' aiilohlhs ' of the ear 

“1 ‘ \\c do not Inow the la't stage of the message in the phjsical 
word, before it became a sensation in consciousnc’-s — ThcNaturC of the 
Physical world by Prof Eddington P. 2GS 

'* 2 The Law of the non-spcctficily of Nunn is quite esfabhsiici ^lde 
Nencs by Dr rjarris P 78 It was upon Its supposed specificiti that male- 
Tialists hoped to eaplain consctow'n"5>s as a fuwolion of the bra n % ide 
Mat Mem Pp. 49f, 79. 

*'3 In the Nila)as(Dnd ^sjeh, 144. )asimilard stmction is drawn 
Tliere perception is said to atKe from a correlation between sense iniisible, 
(not the fleshy organ) and the object too regarded as iniis ble and yet 
impinging 

V 4 u St ^ 1 ^ II i srqpjTuPr vn^nnrrfT 

^ n HI 11 ii ftSRrfrihTimnq fT4RltTrfTr.??rsmft 

I Prql»nwiiftqiiisr«ni 

qp5t, sivqat I 
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sense of touch.^ We find in the Nyaya altTO holding that all 
the other senses are mere modifications of the sense of touch. 

One might call tUs z Theory of TIwNon-Speaf,cdy 

Senses. It says-' There is but one -ease of Touch, there bemg 
no difference between the different senses. For there is no a 
single sense tvhich is not lodged m shin, and nithout this skin 
in k senses, the outside objects nould never be grasped And 
that which penades all the semes and which is the srne qna non of 
sensing of objects, is the sense, (therefore) skin (.s_ the only sense) 
Reply to this IS easy The npholderof the Nyaya theory ma.n- 
taiL' The objects of other senses are not sensed by ( any indiffe- 
rent part of) skin, even though they come in contact with it 
the blind are not able to see the form And even if it be 
maintained that there is no other 

one that senses through touch, then the form etc must be 
sensed by the blind etc . which is not the case, ^nce 
skin IS not the only sense.’ At this point the IWt is 
modified maintaining that ‘ it is a specific part of skin that 
catches its specific stimulus thus givmg us different senses For 
instance a specialized portion of skin in the eye when coming 
in contact wilh smoke senses it, not any other part of the 
skin and it is on account of an impairment of this specialized 
part’ of the skin that the form etc are not grasped 
by the blind etc ' The final refutal comes here, ‘for the very 
fact of recognizing specialized parts of skin, that answer to 
specific stimuli, means the giving up of the original proposition. 
For then one logically armes at the conclusion that there are 
different sense organs for different specific objects (SI) 
§(■2; Nature of cmilact bclueen Sense and ds Ohjet. 

The problem of the relation between a sense and its 
object remained compamtnely m the background in the 
1 ct "The oigan of Touch is diBhsed mei the whole bodilj fhim 

e„t„e cotton ™ With the ezceptioDot this 

just as moisture per\ades an eotiie coiiuu b 

quality of nnspecahted organ, the sense rants with the others In an 
ultimate sense the organ of touch rs both eterywhere and net everywhere, 
(from Mrs R Davids ) 
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Upanishads on account of their monistic tenaencies The fact 
of contact did not draw their attention so much as the 
consciousness or the Self that lay behind it. In the Samkhya 
system and m the Yogadars’ana too we do not find 
distinct references about the nature of contact But nil the 
same schools must ha\e difTeretl on the possibility and nature 
of direct contact between the different senses and their objects 
According to the SimUija-Yoga theory even mind was 
supposed to go out to its object and assume its shape 
( ) This necessarily 
bestowed an outgoing nature to the senses too The objects 
were regarded as magnets that drew the different senses 
and throu 5 .h them th« mind, wheneter they came within their 
field ot attraction In the Yogadars'ana the question of the 
relation bet\ c n sense and its object comes up for discussion 
only secondarily In his TiLa on 

11 ^ '€\ n Vachaspati dwells upon the relation between 
sound and the ''en«'c of hearing 
uftmxna 

5ts?rfiisiisnift 1 — The sense of hearing is attracted towards its 
specific stimulus sound lodged in the mouth of the speaker, 
just like iron to the loadstone and by a senes of its own 
^n’s or modifications it reaches the mouth of the speaker and 
there senses the sound ’ This is sufficient to show that the 
ear was regarded as 

As regards the eye, we Ime a reference to the nature of its 
contact m ^S^Ti5iT^iTuVns?fTuhtri,ii x ii 

Wc can tal e to mean actual light,’ in ivhich case the visual 
theory of the Yogadars’ana would be the same as that of the Ny'iy^^ 
according to which the eye was regarded as siraifrft, on account 
of its outgoing ^^sual rays touching the object 

Wc find a theory parallel to this in Greek philosophy, 

1 ^ may mem \ brat on or secondarily a course followed If 

wc lay stress on thissensc of theword m comes near to 

Buddhistic in^rRl^TT “ a Ime, road, course Con p. Phil P 9 

2 \\? need not follow \acbaspati m taking tg mean 
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though in an imertcd form Demccnlus the nnatermlisl reduced 
both thought and pcrcepticn toateme no\crncnts in mmd, 
differing only m degree of fineness, and perception was 
regarded as the oulcoire of the hide c thrown on 

all sides by t) e objects, and caught up by their specific 
senses E^ery thing was expressed by him in quanUtati\e 
terms but instead of the mind going out to the objects through 
the senses, the small “ cidoJa ” were supposed to pass through 
the senses and reach the mind He went to the length of explain- 
ing the phenomena of dreams with the help of the wandering etdoJa 
that were not sensed by the mind m the waking state 
This pro\es that he helie\ed in a sort of a physical impact 
not merely between the etdoJa and the sen«e but also betv een 
the etdola^ and mmd 

In the Nyaya dars’ana, m the chapter on an inxcstiga 
tion into the nature of the <‘ense organs, ( \ 
eii ^ ) v'e meet with a long di'cussion abcut the 

nature of the senses Only the instance of the eye is 
taken, for it seems, it was tal en to be a crucial mstance 
to prove the sn'^rft nature of themdnjas. The discussion is 
undertaken to pro\e the mateinl nature of the sense*.* Here 
the whole Nyaya theory of visual perception is dealt will , 'From 
the eyes shoot forth rays, and it is the contact between the 
rays and the object that gi\cs the impression of the object to 
mmd ’ The simile given is that of a burning lamp and 
the object which it shows by the light of its rays The 
e-Yist-euiui of. oon/ant. vl Ia he inferred from the CMstcrce of 

1 His Phil — Wiodelfcand Pp IH-HS 

2 According to the Isyaya view the sen'es are rkysical A is 

considered in S-l-Sl according to which the senses '■re held to be nor* 
material because of Ibeir capacity to sen e both bif ai d small 

objects eg “a big nj-igrodba tree or the biggest nioundin, or tie 
Smallest seed of that very njagiodba tree Now a material olject can 
pervade in space which can be as big as its body only, while an im 
material thing alone can be all pervadtog Hence the immaterial nature 
of the senses ’ (Vide S 11 ) The refu ation of this theory is given m 
terms of the Nyaya theory of visual perception. 
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an obstructing medium between the object and the Msual rays 
Just as the hgbt of a lamp cannot pierce a's%all and sbme on 
the objects that he beyond it, so too the Mcual n>s cannot 
pierce any opaque medium * 

Here the eye itself is not said to go out of its socket to 
the object, but still it is held to be m the *'cnsc that 

something very fine, m the shape of \isual rays, is said to 
shoot forth from the e>e and catch the object of \isual per 
ception An objection to such a theory is raised m the form 
that ‘ the visual raj^ are not obserxed coming out from the 
eyes, xvbile a burning lamp is seen, with its own rays ' Two 
replies are gnen to the objector ‘ Firstly perception is not in every 
case a criterion of existence, for even things which we do not 
perceive, do exist, as for instance the other side of the moon, 
or an antipode of the earth Secondly, the visual ra>s are 
seen m case of the beasts that can see even at night in dark 
ness, and hence by inference one can say that the visual rajs 
in case of man also exist ' 

The visual rays do not yield any perception in the dark 
to us for they are weaker than those of a cat or of a night 
bird To do that thej always stand m need of either 
sun-light or lamp-light The Nyaya posilion is quite 
safe for u cuts both ways A man would not be able 
to 'ee anything m the darl , much less the vi'tual nys of any 
other human being If a lamp be brought near m order to 
perceiic the visual rays of some one el^e they would be over 
powered and remain invisible in its more powerful hgh‘, just 
as a flash of a meteor or the light given out by a red hot 
iron ball cannot be seen by day 

The nature of the visual rays is held to be the same ns 
that of the sun or a lamp-nys, and ns is clear from the above 
discussion, their existence la to be inferred from an argument 
by analogy drawn from the case of the beasts that are 
endowed with a capacity to see by night Like the very rays 
of the sun they are said to have the strength to pass through 
transparent objects, but not through opaque ones (S 11) 
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5T 3^^f|oi5{ »2in. I &■%! trr^ra^sp^rft’ 

, HI Biai«55nhr-*^ii^ t — This N\bole arguirent 

of the regarding the atap^^^ft nature of the senses, is refuted 
by asserting that the nature of the transparent n^cdia is 
such that they do not obstruct the M^ual ray^ Of course, 
t\hat IS transparent and ubat is i ot can be determined only by 
an appeal to experience. 

The discussion is finally wound up ly 'a\ing that the 
rays of the sun arc able to heat up the contents of a quartz 
^escel ^i^sftHitrra: it ^ » Here a 

confusion is made between heat and heht''ra}s, which not 
cleared up in the bh^shya ( S 12 ) 

We noted above the reason as to why the visual rays of 
the eyes cannot be seen by anybody else Still an alterna 
tive remains, and an objector might maintiin that if they 
existed, they ought to be seen by the eye itself Here we 
meet with a general theoiy of the Nyaya that the ^en'ses 
cannot see the quality which is lodged in tlem as a capacity 
In the chapter on the specificity of different «enses, 
(5f?3:Jt5TRi<?iqfl8jiaTHrrn) it is proved that when all the senses are taken 
as specialized differentiations of an original sense of touch, it 
can only mean that they have lodged m them different 
elements to which they react, and without which they 
would be helpless The instance taken is that of the sense of 
'niell which is c^id to lo^c its faculty of responding to its 
stimulus without its a«iSQCiaU\e (actor, the elercervlal enicZi 
( taken m the sense of a faculty ) This comes very near the 
S"imkhya-Yoga view that the elements regarded subjectively 
are the faculties while objectively they are tic specific stimuli 
grasped by those faculties It is the old principle that like is 
I novvn by like Now in order to sense the very quality vihich 
for the seise is the subjective capacity to respond to that 
specific objective quality it would itself have to be without 
that quality, and in that case, being bereft of that quality, it 
t'ould no longer be in a position to sense the existence of 
that subjective "quality’ or capaaly ^ (S 13) 
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The \\bolc theory about the n'xturc of contact between 
'ense and its object is epitomized in s— 

itTT on jmpRRtR^^T^fR \Vc shnll not enter into 

the %\mdy discussions, and hair-splitting distinctions made m 
the commentary while refuting the divergent views of the 
diflercnt dars'anas for fear of 1 eing too lengthly Much of the 
discussion IS extra-psychological still there arc some reflections 
that have a psychological value There vve read — The 
Vais’cshikas, the Naiyajikas the Mimamsakas and the followers 
of the Samkhya system regard the senses as nproft, the Bud 
dhists tale the e>c and the ear to be while for those 

who are purified by ( 1 ) all the «enses, except that of 

sight, are smiwft ’ 

In the discussion there are some definitions of a sense 
organ proposed and on each of them tlie doctrine of the 
adversary is refuted The first two definitions come up m the 
form of a question — Whether the real organ in the eje is the 
fleshy dark circle or that other fincr-eye ’ The second alter 
native 18 again split up into two The fine eje may 

either be immatcmh or of very small dimensions After 
proving that according to any one of these three definitions, 
the eje cannot be icgardcd as nramti, the hypothesis of the 
visual ra>s coming out of the c>e and reaching its object is 
talen up The theory is refuted in different ways some of which 
are almost fanciful 

The first three definitions were based upon different possible 
meinings that might be put upon the word Indnya Now the 
possible meanings of the word are taken up. For the 
tile proposition laid down in ^ 

tat es the Iiidnj as as Balnr Indnyas-external mdriyas Firstly 
the question is put forward as to wliether by external wc have 
to understand the sense as (t) produced by some external 

1 The sense of heirmg is an except on to this for it is held tlat 
it IS able to catch its ov,-n quality namely a woid We need not enter into 
the reason for such an exception as it Ues beyond the perijcw of out 
thesis Vide ^ ff. ^ ^ 
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cause, or (n) the sense whose prjmary function is to grasp 
external objects A third alternative is put along side of these 
two — that of taLen as residing outside the body of the 

percipient * We reed not go mto further nice sub-divisions, 
which seem to be indulged in only to pervert the opponent’s 
theoiy and not out of any real motive for investigation into 
the problem 

To prove the nature of the e>e the opposite 

theory is examined from various points of views taking different 
interpretations that can po'!sibt> be put upon it For instance, 

* if the contact between the e>c and its object be held to be 
direct, we do not see the eye jumping out of its sod et and 
going to th'* object For in that case we should find holes in 
place of eyes, when a man be eng^gcd in perceiving an 
object ' ' As against the theory of visual rajs it is held that 
' the brightness seen m the eyes of creatures that can see by 
night IS not due to visual rays, but is only a gloss or a shine.’ 
There is anotlier humourous objection put forth against the 
theory, that ‘if the visual rays could paes through a transparent 
medium, as m the case of a glass bottle and reach the water within, 
the bottle must show fine holes, and the liquid be spilt through 
them And if the rays exist where do they go when trying 
to look through muddy water ^ In case if it be replied that at that 
tune they cilmed down, whence could they come when the water 
became pure, the deposit going down ? ’ ( S 14 ) 

We cawwot ewd this section without icietitiowiwg a few 
reflections of psychological interest from Buddhistic philosophy. 
Among the seven universal properties of consciousness we find 
that the first is ^^-contact The object that comes m contact 
may either be an outside object, or one supplied by mind. 
So the Buddhistic definition of the word “ object ” is the same 
as Locke’s definition of idea-as anything which is an object 
of thought, or Ward’s “ presentation ” We are not concerned 
at present with the object as supplied by the mind, not with 
the generic but with that specific contact as that between 
an outside object and a sense o^n 
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The eye and the ear are taken to be siitMTrfV by the 
Buddhists.^ Consciousness is 'aid to be the result of 
contact between a sen^e and its object “ M the action of the 
eye is not cut off, if external visible objects come into focus and 
if a correlation accordingly is set up, then the corresponding 
degree of consciousness is set up ’* The contact between the 
c\c and the object did not mean any physical impact but 
only n correlation “The eye impinges on MSible object (^) 
onlj means c>c rcceuing the mental object f ) ”^ The 
sense which cognizes its objects by «uch coarse physical im 
pact is the skin In case of contact with smell and taste, the 
object of sense is likened to a cotton-wool, while in case of 
touch the object is compared to a hammer In each case 
the body is talcn to be the amil, and to explain the relation 
of contact between the two, another ball of cotton-wool is 
placed between the object of sense and the body.* The simile 
of the hammer and the amil is at times replaced by that of 
i\ o rams butting or, in case of lighter contact, by that of 
two cymbals clashing “ It is as if, your majesty, two rams 
were to fight one another .. . or as if the two hands were 
to be clapped together or as if two cymbals were to 

be clapped together ' * 

The coarser contact of touch gives us the primary 
quality of a body, while smell and taste acquaint us with its 
secondary qualities As we saw aboie while considering a "^‘<1 
given in the Ny lya that the other senses can be regarded as 
specialized difierentiat ons.of the om original sense of homogene 
ous diffused touch In the Maha-Vagga creatures “ haaing 
but one of the organs of sense' namely that of feeling 
the outward from haae been mentioned From an 

1 Light and sound termed — smell, laste regarted only as 

modifications of touch are beU as Vide lotr Comp Phil P. 3. 

2 Bud. Psjch p 66 als.o cf.Warren s Bud Tians 2S — tfilmJa 2Sb 
Manbima. Pp. 182 183 

3 quoted m Bod Psych. P 184 

4 \ ide Comp Phil V. 232 ff 

5 ttqrrens Bud Trans J83, also Bod Psjch P 166 
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evolutionary point of view we might say that from such 
an undifferentiated pnmitive fedmg, the sense of touch 
was Itself differentiated as the other specific senses grew, still 
however it retained its character of sensing the primary quality 
of an object namely extension “ ‘ What is included un er 
visible object ’ ’ — The reply is given — colours and forms ot 
magnitude On these the commentary remarks, — ‘ Heie, ina' 
much as we are able to tell - Icng-short-etc by touch, while 
we cannot so discern-blue, theiefore-long-short and so on are 
not to be taken as visual objects without explanation It is 
only by customary usage that we can speak of anything as 
vtsMe object which appears as long or shoit, great or small 
etc. etc, when so placed as to compaie with something 
else.”” As Mrs. R. Davids has observed, “ this is a definite 
step in advance towards Berkeley's theory of vision, though, 
we should say, not near enough to the most modern theory 
maintaining that exery ( even visual ) sensation has an elemen 
of cxtensity m it 

In the Upanishads the senses as \^e saw, ha^e been 
mentioned as the apertures through which the Soul or the 
Self or the Brahman is said to enjoy or experience outside 
objects. The idea is kept up other systems where the outside 
world IS taken to be fashioned for the sake of enjoyment and 
ultimate emancipation of the Purusha or the Atma Buddhism 
had no doctrine of the eternal Soul, so the metaphor of the 
senses as so many "windows" through which the Soul looks 
out was chosen only to prove that there was no such soul, 
for otherxvise he must be able to see without the eye or hear 
Without the ear etc , n > t. .. 

There is one more instance of such inverted paraUelism bet 

ween the Upauishadic and the Budd.stic way of thought In « 1 X 
X we read-" There is the town wtth 11 gates belonging to the 

1 When a protoplasm comes tooch with some d.-ogreeable objeet. 

saeobsts tell us that it is thrown into convulsions, but we ^ 

tbereftom lhat ns seuse nf toucb and the accom_pany,ug unpleasant feeling 

are the same as our'. t. . « t, -p lfi5 

2 nmwtfit anoted by Mrs. R.Pa'i<lx >" 
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unborn ” and again, “the embodied spirit within the 

town Avilh nine gates, the liircl, flutters outwards, the ruler of 
the whole world, of all that rests and of all that moves’’, 
appearing in^ This simile was dcAclojicd by the orthodox 

systems ultimately in the doctrine according to Avhich the Soul 
was tahen to be cntoml>ed In the liody, from which prison he 
could be delivered only after death, (cf. the later Greek doctrine 
of So7m se«Kr-body as the tomi> of the Soul ). In Buddhism 
we meet with almost the some theor>' " In the Sutta called 
the Snake of the Sense-Sphere, Samyutta a man is repre- 
sented as fleeing from four great snakes ( the four elements ), 
five assasins (the fnc Khandhas), with lo\e of pleasure m 
their midst witli drawn sword He hastens into a Milage which 
he finds empty and about to lx; destroy cd by bandits. Bushing 
aAvay he comes to the penis of the sea, to cross which he has 
to make a raft, and scull himself o\er with hands and feet. 
Here the empty village is identified with the six organs of 
sense* wherein no ‘ headman’, no * I’, nor ‘ mme* is found. 
“The Milage-sacking bandits arc the sue kinds of “externar' 
objects of sense, for each organ of sense is “ hit ” by objects 
that are attractne or the reierse ’’ 


1 There »s a similar idea iq a Gujarati devotional song— 

2 Including ds the sensns communis. 

J quoted by Sirs Rhys Pfvids Pud. Psich- P. 67-68 



Section 3. Perception 

( As a Mode of Mtnd ) 

( §1 ) Preliminary DIscussIdh 

On the Nature of Sense-Experience 


Till now we have dwelt upon questions, which, from the 
point ot view of pure psychology, would fall at the outskirts 
of Perception proper The problem of the number and nature 
of senses was not approached by Indian thinkers from the 
side 01 physics Even Buddhism that laid so much stress 
upon the objective factor of experience, approached the ‘object, 
as Its definition shows, not as in physics but purely from the side 

of consciousness Psychological Mew-point was pre-eminently a 

legacy of the Indian thinker, and whether he talked of the pure ele- 
ments or of sense objects, he had always m Mew their possible 

effects on mind In spite of all such discussions on the mechanism 

of perception, the ancient Indians iieier lost sight of the 
characteristic unity of an act of perception 

the Yogadars’ann wc find an account of the origin and 
and nature of senses only in Sutras dealing primarily with 
some stages of spiritual development. The S imkhya had to deal 
with It because even though its mam subject was cosmology 
and not psy chology. its ultimate end was the fnal liberation of 
Purusha from the clutches of Praknti The Njuya enters into its 
treatment, much rn the spnit of Kant, to know the nature o 
the instruments of knowledge, before going to the objects o 
knowledge In Buddhism, though it had neiUicr a static object 
nor a fixed subject of expenence, the enquiry was undertaken 
to bring about the final disruption of the bcgmmngless correlation 
between the subject and the object senes 

While dealing \Mt.h perception as the basis of all menial life, 
the old thmhers directly launched upon the functioning of mind. 

We can define utu’t as ‘ rmmcdiate knowledge ' Immedi- 
ate knowledge can be of two k.nds or 

San-kliya Tatlxa ICanmndi they are called 
respeclixely which may m turn be defined as immediate knowledge 
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given by the senses, and immediate supra-sensuous knowledge 
The SSmkhya, YogajNyaja etc accept this definition of perception 
as immediate experience, while Jainism takes all sense knowledge 
to be mediate The Soul in sense perception can ha\e no direct 
knowledge of its objects without the tnediacy of senses, and we 
might add without the frames imposed upon its content by the cate 
gones of sense Thus we read in the ^ 

?tRi^ n ^ ii tjnmrn ii ii enij ii it jf^^r 
ti n nfft-ordmary knowledge, ufT-Authontaiive know 
ledge, 5i^fiJ-co\ering higher intuitional knowledge, *tJT<rak-know 
ledge of the mental modifications of others, and %^-Absolute 
knowledge.-out of these the first two are mediated, and the 
last three are immediate * Here there is a difference merely m 
the technical use of words between Jamism and the orthodox 
systems of Indian Philosophy E\en in Jamism wc do find 
Mail and S'ruta referred to as Whateier the 

difference in connotations of terms used be, the original problem 
of all the Indian dars’anas is to pass from the fleeting relativity 
of sense experience to that highest intuitional knowledge of 
the real having the same experiential immediacy as that of 
sense experience They all believe that Reality has made us 
a free gift of its qualitative nature in sense experience, if only vve 
could take it to higher levels * 

All serse experience is confined to the present The 
senses respond to their specific stimuli — 

(rr tr ^ 

on w S ) ** The sense modifications come up when there 
IS any impact with an object But the impact by itself 
alone cannot give r ise to a perception In the Upanishads we 

1 A dir ect^ l>i io^ledge of another s ni.nd is held to be possible in 

11 \ 511 II We find a greater similarly to ‘he 
Jam Mew of immediate knowledge as of 3|^ or iRatiftT m ^ 

^ aimTRtiiR}?! || ^ n and more so because 
there is b reference to a^RTI^Sira corresponding to of Jamism 

IS also mentioned in 

2 Cf ifPt ^ I srr. 

»n " 
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meet with statements that if the mind be functionally inatten- 
tive to any object { e\en though there be the necessary rela- 
tion of contact between sense and its object' ) its existence is 
not cognized In iSiiR X “ instead of the word Manas, 

we have Prajua which is said to attend to percepts For 
without HUT, speech does not make known { to the self ) any 

word, ‘My mind was absent ’ he says 1 did not percene 

that word’.. .. (so on with other senses' Without Prajua 
no thought succeeds, nothing can be known that is to be 
known ” Just a little further on the objects are compared 
to the circumference of a wheel, which is placed on ihe 

spokes ( the senses ) which are themselves fixed on the Pranas, 
as identified with the self of Prajua We come across with a 
similar passage in ? i h ’,-“My mind was elsewhere, I did 
not see, my mind was elsewhere, I did not hear , it is clear 
that a man sees with his mind and hears with his mind In 
the Upanishads mind is at times taken to be the sixth internal 
sense, and Pr.mas as the life principle’ are put higher up The 
question of the relative importance of the different senses is 
treated at several places ( cl *t ' I I ? ^ ' u-Svand 

m 3 X cf also 'qa I ) The senses there are represent- 

ed as wrangling for supremacy, to prove which the most 
general method of induction is applied and each one of the 
senses goes out of the body, one after another, and still 
the body lives on either as deaf dumb, . or even as an 
idiot or a child-without mind, but when the Prunas try to go 
out the senses feel themselves tom from the body The ques 
tion of the relative importance of the different senses and the 
Pranas does not come up in Inter psychological thought With 
the Samkhya series the Prmas are relegated to a sphere 
lower than that of self inasmuch as they are regarded as a 
generic resultant of the hnrmoneous working of the sensori- 
motor mechanism of the body 

So It IS mind functioning as attention that can perceive 

1 Tins IS not explicitly expressed m the Upanishads. 

2 We can compare this with the Gr Psyc/th 
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the contact bet\\een sen'c and its object Inasmuch as such 
«cnse expencnce is said to be confined to the present the 
time coefficient already enters into it In ^ ^^e find 

a mention of the relation bctiicen attention and time ‘‘ The 
existent pierced the openings ( of the senses ) so that they 
turn forward therefore man looks forward not backwards 
into himself Some wise man however with hisejes closed and 
wishing for immortality saw the self behind " This is not 
enough to gne us a complete relation between perception 
and the time 'enes, but we can add that the Upanishat-kara 
m his own language speaks about the prevenient character of 
attention or mind-( mind being one of the senses )' 

But the question comes up more definitely m the 
"iogadars’ana and in the Stmkhyi According to the former the 
object of perception is regarded as an organic unity subsuming 
within itself the differences Perce, lion of such an object can 
not be effected m an atomic present, but must have its own 
' psychical time or the ‘specious present ’ We shall not here enter 
into the Yogadars'ana vie\/ of time, but shall rest satisfied by 
quoting onh tri 

11^ t (tt ^^)*Time 

which IS just past and that which is just to come-e%en these 
are included within the pre-ent The perception of meaning of a 
spoken sentence is par excellence the problem of perception 
A comparative absence of a%ntlen Ixwks in olden times helped 
the ancient thinkers to recognize the cumulatiae character of 
consciousness » The characteristic of the psychical present as con 
taming within its tiio fringes the moment that has just passed 
and the moment that be coming finds a place m Buddhism not 
with reference to the problem of perception but subjectively 
in the conception of consciousness, where every stale of con 

1 In the passage the «ciises are spoken of as looking forn-ard, hot 
nan i"! inciudea there □ 

2 the wealth at the viitten word about us, E ItTach and 
Petssou lad or gmally to take the .nsune. of mns.c ,n order to .hoar 
the conirachns capacity of out consciousness Vide. Anal Sen P 
245 e s 
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sciousncss m a or even m (he ^ is said to have 

and as moments in the present ^ And the 
recurrence of the formula-* has seen, sees, will or may 
see ’-‘has impinged, impinges, will or may impinge,’ repeated 
m the ejfitiinTf^a:5r m the treatment of different factors 
entailed m perception, is indulged, in according to Mrs R 
Davids, to show the time-coefTcienl of sen^e perception (End. 
Psych P M4 ) 

We meet with the question of limits and =copeof sense 
experience in where it is «aid that there can fce no 

perception if an object he (i) tcry far, or (it) too near, 
or (ill) if the sence organ be impaired, or (iv) when the 
mind be not collected ( as in the ca«c of a strong emotion) or 
(v) if the object be very minute, or ( m ) if there be an inter* 
vcning obstruction, or (vii) when the stimulus gets merged m a 
more intensive one, or lastly (vm) if this object of perception 
gets mixed up with some other object ® ( S. 1 ) 

The distinction between a voluntary and a non voluntary 
sensation is drawn in the Njlya In ? stsnttrn by rub- 

bing a sleeping man with his hand v\aKcs him up, and the 
man rises' There we hnd an early instance of a non voluntary 

1 Oiiginally Buddlia, totcoding e%id«ntiy not to gue a bacdle to 

£iib«{antia!ism, posited only =3^^ and ipr moments m a state of con 
sciou<;ness The V-iiblnshiKas made a change m this by inserting 
the moment of Vide Dud Pint P 167 also v 

try Pivi T U 'tl 5im « and Comp. Phil P 125 

2 The \erse is icpeated in tR. P* 133 An instance— of (i) is 
a bird, which when flying far nwvy in the sky, cannot be seen, tliough it 
be there of (ii) is collyTium m the eye Por (in), the ca^es of 
the blind and the deaf are guen; and In {i\), the case of a man 
Seized with brute passion, notable to see c\en the nearest object, is 
gnen, while an instance of (' ) is of atoms. Instances of (m) being the 
door of a king’s palace intercepted by a rraU and of (mi) the case of 
star-light being invisible by day The case of (vm) is that of raindrops 
which cannot be disnrguislicd after their /lit lo a pond Onecan see that 
the seventh and the eighth cases can be classed as one, and while i, h and vj, 
are due to external position fit »v, are subjective The atoms he beyoed 

talaima scnsibiha- ( S. 1 ) 
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sensation According to tic theory pcrceptirn is im 

possible if the Soul and the irnnas be not in relation t'llh 
each other and manas be not in relatum to the senses 
— sTTirnm sFPii?irn n ii 

ftPrrnbTmfXrcT ( nr ) The whole chnn of ncccs'ary relations 
would Ixj— «n?T rptnr in (’ti 

) Soul IS clnractenrcd by knowledge ( fPtr'^^Rnnl 
nmrtt'7 II rPPTrqP^i <T?rTrT-nT ) and it directs the m inas 

\vhcnc\er urged by its own canosil>, the manas in its turn 
directing the senses Now in ease of a man waking up from 
sleep on hearing a sharp sound, the sensation is non-aoluntary, 
as the manas is not directed by the Soul wishing to know the 
object of sense In case of such sense perception an o%cr- 
wbclming b dance lies on the side of the contact between 
sense and its object The \erj cause of sensation is said to be 
the contact between sense and its object. A nonaoluntary 
sensation is a staerc imposition from the objeeme side, while in 
case of Noluntary perception the inward directing of the manas 
by the Soul plays a categorical part the cause of perception 
lying m the free efibrt ( a«r?r ) or agency of the soul 

Experience of non \oluntarj sensations is not confined 
to the case of a sleeping man suddenl> waking up on hearing 
aloud sound Ones attention might be functionallj engaged m 
some object, while a stimulus mght inxade another sense and 
attention be drawn towards it because of its sheer mlcnsitj 
This IS the purely objective or mherenl intensity as distinguished 
from the mienstly of a sensation due to attention In this sense 
the manas of the N> ijadarsana is identical with attention The 
bhishya tells us ‘that when the Soul desirous of knowing 
some other object directs the manas towards it by an 
act of will it establishes a relation with a sense, and 
the object is known Now in case the rr anas or attention be so 
fund onaUy engaged somewhere else when some other object 
suddenl} attacl s another sense wo have a non v oluntary 
sensation Then the knowledge that comes is not due to soul s 
desire to know by directing the manas to its object ( S 2) 
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■ A similar sererance of the internal factors in case of a 
non-voluntary sensation is given to ns in buddhistic though 
rvhero the four moments invohed.n perception are -(« Objec as 
the factor of possible sensation (cf Mill's definition of matter 
f/a planent possibility of 

of obiect (3) The actual impact of sense, (4) The tesultan 

actual impression and possible '!I?^S’°and 

aggregates The ^ass-h-tion . from 

.t IS for schoUrs to d-de .mn of the Nya, a 

of perception-factors into , 5 . , ^ere 

did not influence the 

concerned ivith "‘he of W ond^l ^ ^ 

r;^rJ'i":ttrob.ct,con.ntrates 

'''uTto the question of limits of sense-experience ne 
under tnc q cr>atial fac'ors on account 

noted some subjectiie, “hjee ' percened Still the 

of ivhich the °hject eon d 

limits of . e 5 t, gated The existence of subcon- 

sensation remain to be in g , v,v nil the s\ stems of 

scions depth ivithin depth is mcogn-d ^y =« ‘h^ ^ 

Indian Philosophy m onyvay o^anoton ^ 

to make special room » theory gels its ex- 

explain the simulated recognition of 

pression Mith of the UJiuH School 

%i4irara of the * orthodox s> stems of Indian 

Oldenbcrg has described he o« rausab.y, and 

Philosophy as based ^^,„y ,nhout sub.ance.» 

Buddhism as c onstmoted upon causal. > 

1 Bud. Psych. P. lit „„..,ousncss is m the mam ootbms mu" 

2"Th.h>-pu.hes,s cI suWs.m^^^^^^^^ 

than the iirr'l‘«^>o°' « 03 , _ 

nuit>.” Ps>cb Prin ^^aIJ I- to InoC 

3 The hrs. halt „„ems Wiercd m .h= 

in the effect ot a paradox, lot me 
law ol Varma. 

t. ^ 
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scnFaiion According to lie Njnya iheory, pcrccptun is im 
possible if tlie Soul and the inims be not in relation wth 
ench other and minns be not in rtlaluin to the senses 
—TO t pPtm sr^iMirirn it n . . 

( w ) The whole ch»n c{ rccc^^ary relations 
would l»c — simt tRm jpt (*it 

) Soul is clnnclenrcd 1)5 knowledge ( fwHiisRrwii 
inilftii il fwr t rqf^ ) and it directs the m inas 

whenever urged hy its own cunosit), the imnas in its turn 
directing the senses Now m ease of a man Waking up from 
sleep on hearing a si nrp sound the sensation is non %oluntar 5 , 
as the mams is not directed by ibe Soul wishing to know the 
object of sense In ease of such sense perception an o%cr- 
whelming balance lies on the side of the contact between 
sen«fc and its object The ^e^y cause of sensation is said to be 
the contact between sense and its object A non\oluntary 
sensation is a sc\crc imposition from the objective side, while in 
case of voluntary perception the inward directing of the manas 
by the Soul plays a categonci! pirt the cause of perception 
lying in the free effort ( sivr^ ) or agcnc> of the soul 

Etponcnce of non voJuntarj sensations is not confined 
to the case of a sleeping man suddenly waking up on hearing 
a loud sound Ones attention miobt be functional!) engaged m 
some object, while a stimulus might invaide another sense and 
attention be drawn towards it because of its sheer mtensitj 
This IS the purely objective or inherent intensity as distinguished 
from the intensity of a sensation due to attention In this sense 
the manas of the Ny lyadars'ana is identical with attention The 
bh ishya tells us ‘that when the Soul desirous of knowing 
some other object directs the manas towards it by an 
act of will, it establishes a relation with a sense, and 
the object is known Now m case the manas or attention be so 
functionally engaged somewhere else, when some other object 
suddenly attacks another sense we have a non voluntary 
sensation Then the knowledge that comes is not due to soul s 
desire to know by directing the manas to its object' (S 2) 
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• A similar severance of the internal factors in case of a 
non-voluntary sensation is given to ns ,n buddhistic tho^ 
:hete the four moments ^Uo^- Oh.ct as 

the factor Lation. ) (2) Actual impact 

as a permanent possibility resultant 

of object ( 3 ) The actual four incorporeal 

actual impression and possi s,rnipntef, and 

aggregates The j'X f urfcld classification 

.t IS for scholars to du sign, of the Nyaj a 

of perception-factors >0*° • lUmlers ' We are here 

did not influence the ^"ddhj m ^ ^ 

concernedivith "I ^ -nltion e g an 

commentary as indicating ( ) . _„u,shed from “\oluntary 

nnespected seeing of lightning- as d-'-"^ .ho 

seeing ivith adjusted “'0^ 0^^" t, concentrates 

by his otvn wish eeehing to wotk at some oDjec 

hisMSion’"t limits of sense-experience we 

Under the <1“ °'’‘™‘'„3„3l fac'ors on account 
noted some subjectne, “^jec ' perceived Still the 

of which the object con so-called subliminal 

limits of perception on the sia of subcon 

sensation remain .0 be J,'';;"rrhe systems of 

scious depth within depth is '■“°® ^ j Buddhism had 

Indian Philosophy in one way o^anothet, 
to make special room for , 

explain the simulated um y o recognition of 

pression with so^ d. — ^ m^ the^ 

n^ntiht of the e=™=t, aud 

Oldenberg has ‘ ascribe ^ causality, and 

Philosophy as based ^ ,„btance“ 

Bnddliism as c onstructed upon causality 

1 Hud rsych. p. 144 „„„,„u 3 ocs 5 is in tlm mam noltilng root' 

2 “The hSTnltissiS otsubcons-ionsnnss 

Ihan the appl, cation, tn .he fads of ptesen.a.inn, ot the 

nnny. " Psych Ptin. Ward P-93- , c,, . y,,pn made to tnmg 

3 The first halt of the ternntk seems to ha e ^ ^ the 

In the elfee. nt n pamd"s, for thn onhodox systems 

la^ of karnkA. 

fe. 'i 
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_ sense organ and its object, inexpressible by words 
unerring and well-defined ” ( ^ l-i-v ) 

These definitions, it is maintained, give the palm to the 
nte nmtj and not to the The Nyaya definition 

does take into consideration the unique, non-comunicable 
nature of sense-experience by using the word Sense 

expenence qua sense-expenence is always inexpressible But in 
order to make it the common property of all, in order to make 
Its content current like any recognised com, its unity is bro 
ken up by a process of thought-analysis The process, as 
soon as it begins, tries to draw out of the individual of sense- 
experience as many generalities as possible predicating hem 
all of the onginal individual This operation which essentia ly 
breaks up the original unity of concrete exj^rience is called 
Prom the point of view of this process the sensation looks 
formless, while from another point of view, in comparison with 
the inexhaustible wealth and fluidity of senspx^nence the 
process of thought-analysis seems pale. Ultimately thought 
always draws upon the rich content of concrete experience. 
For a philosophy that holds the original flux as real, the 
, process of analytic thought most be regarded invalid, as one leading 
us away from the qualitative unity of expermnee to a quanti- 
tatne commonwealth of knowledge Hence ho Buddhists mam 
tamed that fthrert tn’kl alone yielded true knowledge. 

TheftrOTtXUSVt was taken to be free from diflcrcntial elements 
, „„mie etc Vaibhrisliik.as defined it as that which 

of name, specie genus et^aibh ^ 

IS without any clement 01 sisuni ■- . 

rrnm IS dcscnlied as that bare awareness of an objech It comes 
as an undifrercntiated something This simple apprehension or 

bare awaireness o' “rthat of a' :hdr L ‘dumb 

simple “■'■'■"orentiatcd aw-amims ^ 

man. While treating 

sa>-s-"Kumanla pertaining to the object 

ccptions as bare obscnation /i 


, ,>i . v’rti 11 Piv O, 57. A B. Keilh taVes 

toJxnTbU ••wills''. 

Ike bbjibia. ViC" b»r. aum ‘ • 
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pare and simple, and resembling the cognitions that a new 
bom child has of its emironment ( The adding 

afterwards, or rather breaking np the into substance, 

class, quality, motion as dtdinct from the thing moving, name 
etc )'^ After a quotation from Keith who is the least minded 
of all to read modern theones into old works, we can say 
that the in the early years of a child’s life would 

gi%e ns the undifferentiated presentation continunm posited by 
Dr Ward as the earliest form of experience E\ery piece of 
definite knowledge, in so far as it has an object must have 
three moments m it — viz. iMlWl, and nmiti The 

fR is bereft of all these Its nature is regarded as quite unique, 
being different from the above three moments In indeterminate 
perception there is no consciousness of contact between sense 
and object Such a consciousness of contact comes only after 
the differentiation of subject from object Perception proper 
IS well-defined, with a reference to genus, diffcrcn 

tia, name etc After such determinate perception alone the desire 
to get at or away from an object rises The Ny lya by the use 
of the words and at once recognizes the 

immediacy of ccnsc-expencncc in dclcrmiinte Jicrception 
The Simkhji too takes to be the root of 

TUM With the Vcd'intms the indeterminate perception 
IS raised to the level of supra-rclational intuitive knowledge 
wherein the indivadual soul is at onewiUi the Brahman (S 3) 

We arc here concerned with the psychological process 
of perception and not with any of the metajihycical bearings 
of the problem That tlic Buddhists regarded indeterminate 
perception as ultimately valid v\ as as vve have alreadj pointed out, 
due to ih^ir vaew regarding ultimate reality In *5pite of this 
they allowed psj cholopcally enough room for determinate pr 
ccption arrived at as a product of a process occuping 17 
thought-mom“nts 

It is sipiiificant to note that both the camps who fought 
over the question of the validity or otherwise of nR\T 


{ Kar* Mim, P 25 Itthcs 


oots 
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In our treatment of we shall sec how according to the 

Yogadars’ana view inference is said to be based on But not 
all perception is inference, forwithout " bricks ” we would bcable 
to build no house, and the sensa or tlic howsoever 

partial they be, do gne us sufficient material to build with 
Over aud above this it is maintained that in case we do not 
accept all possibility of inference, inasmuch as it is built 
upon it, IS automatically destroyed { S 4 ) 

The process of perception, distributed m Buddhism 
under seven stages over a period of 17 thought-moments has 
Its counterpart in the Jain theory of perception, recognizing 
four stages namely that of or anr?T and of *Trry 

Prof Radhakrishnan has dwelt ably upon these stages m 
his fir«t volume on Indian Philosophy In his second 
volume^ v\e read ‘ The Jams who hold that m all perception 
we are conscious of the subject which perceives as well as 
the object that is perceived, deny the possibility of indeter 
minate perception The remark must evidently apply to their 
epistemological view, and we can hold that psychologically the 
progress of thought from a relatively indeterminate to a determinate 
pcrLCption IS given in the above mentioned four stages 

Out of nr?t, Met, enifir, ipj-rjik and the ^irst nfa is 
generated either by the senses or by irind Both these types 
of Mati pass through four stages ^ We arc concerned here 
with sensc-pcrception and sliall desenbe the stages in general 
‘erms as given in the Tattv irtlia. 

Operations of thought are progressively brought to 
bear upon «ense data in four stages of yqtif ei^and 
A bare apprehension or awareness of an object which is not 
>et clear or distinct is called ts taken to be 

synonemous with pure grasping, or bare seeing or apprehending 
At this first stage the object is grasped only m general its 
aspects while m th e second stage of ^ urged by the curiosity 

1 P 58 

2 is tbe finislied product it is filled with the content ubich is 
supplied cither by mind or by sense * c by an ' object ’ m the Bud 
dhistic sense 
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to know its specific characters, the subject resolves to know 
the object fully in its pirlicular aspects Here by is meant 
qftar, f^^mvir-cunosity, examination, enquiry ^ After the 
specific properties are fully determined and the object kno\\n 
m all its complexity, a consideration of its moral \alue comes 
up at the third stage Finally in 'nr^ir, one gets acquainted with 
the object in its true character The process at this stage i« held 
to be sufficiently intense to lea\e behind a trace or a 
which makes its recall posciblc at any future f'i\ounble 
occasion ® ( S 5 ) 

The stages gnen here are spoken of as if they were 
different types of perception simply because the mental 
operation can stop at any one of these stages Some objects 
might simply pass by the fnnge of consciousness ne\cr to 
be further attended to, while others might occupy its focus for 
some time That they are not different kinds of perceptions 
IS shown by the fact that the last stage is supposed to 
contain the products of the foregoing three stages, as moments 
within Its organic unit> A similar position is taken up in the 
Abhidhammatthasangaho There an object is termed Sery great’ 
if It goes up to the process of retention ’ constituting the 
last two moments ( 16th and 17th) of an act of perception 
An object simply ‘ great’ goes through only 14 moments, the 
last act being that of apperception (from the 6th to 12th moment) 
“ Slight ” objects stop at the 5th thought-moment, going 
through the process of “ determining consciousness determ ning 
it,” below which a ‘ very slight object lies buried in subliminal 
consciousness ® 

The processes described are almost similar in Buddhism 
and Jainism, and one might safelv try to equate them Jn 

1 ^ and too are added 

2 We might compare the Jam ^iJ^TT^th the un?JT menhoned m 

»TT ^ along with STfir, etc There js defined 

hy qiR as Tne Jam rTRoil makes p ossible Definitions of 

g»'*“ are quoted m 

2 5 for comparison 

3 Comp Phil Pp. 125-126 
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Jainism there is no concept that would ans\\er to the Buddhis- 
tic doctrine of hence the first three moments that Jie 

below the JRtsjt are not recognised by it But the of the 
Jams covers the second and the third stages, namely those of- 
' visual consciouness seeing just tliat visible object’’ (occupy 
ing two thought-moments) and ‘ recepient consciousness 
receiv ing it ” ( enduring for three thought-moments) The stage 
of IS definitely the same as ‘‘ investigating consciousness 
im estigatmg it (taking 4 thought-moments ) Then comes the 
long-drawn fuller perception of the object m all its relations, 
the complete answenng to the two items of 

tne Buddhistic theory named successively as,-‘'determming 
consciousness determining it ’ ( of 5 moments ) and " an> one 
of the 29 modes of apperception determined by the 

conditions ev oking it ’ enduring “ normally for seven thought- 
moments ’ After this comes which is the same as '*two 
resultant thought -moments of retention ‘ coming " as immedi 
ate consequences of the apperception 

From to unvii it is one single process of thought, and 
the higher stages completely incorporate the results of the 
lower ones We come to distinguish between these several stages 
eimply because some objects get to a certain stage and then 
drop out of consciou«ncss, without reaching fuller perception 
If we cannot tale to be absolutely identical with the 
jMire Hca« of the level of presentation continuum it defi 
nitely lies at the lowest level of perceptual judgement where tlie 
subject is merely aware of something The cumulative character 
of consciousness, as Prof Stout would call it, is exhibited in the 
progress of perception from or indeterminate perception 
to including determinate perception and is exprcs«ly dwelt 

upon in the Jain as well as the Buddhistic theories 

In the comparatively a later Jain 

I Here it is significant lo note that in both the Abhidhvmmatlln 
sangaho and the Tatt^artha the classif cation is fourtouH e g In the latter 
mall IS surrosed lohaie four stages of intcnsitj—^j^jpqfa-tpj^ 
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production we find lengthier definitions For instance, is 
defined as 

U U When a specific object is grasped 
in its general aspects that come after the barest apprehension 
of something existent ( ^ ) following upon the 

contact between sense and ils object, we have We can 

say that this though it lies a little higher on the level 

of thought than the pure the latter, hinted 

at in is not definitely 

mentioned in Jainism for e\cn anal>t»cally we can only approach 
it asymptotically. 

It is of great psychological interest to note that the lower 
we go in the process of perception, the more general the 
outlines of its object are said to become No doubt according to all 
the systems of Indian thought perception is said to give us the 
individual as distinguished from the generahtres that inhere in 
it,* and such an individual given in perception might be regard 
ed as further unanalyzable from the point of mcw of either 
logic or epistemology But psychologically the approach to 
the individual is made through a process that evidently 
begins With a iagne generahly- We should not mix up this 
Psychological generality with the logical generality or the 
unnersal as it is called Perception while it proceeds from 
the vague to the distinct gives us the indi\ idual, and we might 
distinguish between the indistinct generality of bare apprehension 
from the universal aspects that become clear as a result of the 
operations of on the object of determinate perception. 

Isb and unj'Tf are defined in the siurinnio much in the 
same way as in other works, but there is a fresh psychological 
distinction observed between doubt and The latter is 
defined li ll - as a desuc to j now the 

specific characteristics of an object In doubt too, the specific 

1 is mseited to emphasize the fact that there must 
be something positive and not a mere ePM 

2 81^ Sc?lt?5 li |1 aiso 

MRjidUM^nfO (I 

\9 
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Jaimsm there is no concept that ^vculd answer to the Buddhis- 
tic doctrine of hence the first three moments that lie 

below the Jphsrt are not recognised by it But the of the 
Jains coters the second and the third stages, namely those of- 
‘ Msual consciouness seeing just tliat visible object’’ (occupy 
mg two thought-moments) and ‘‘ recepient consciousness 
recei\ing it’ (enduring for three thought-moments) The stage 
of IS definitely the same as “ imestigating consciousness 
ln^estlgatlng it" (tal mg 4 thought-moments) Then comes the 
long drawn fuller perception of the object m all its relations 
the complete answenng to the two items of 

tne Buddhistic theory named successnely as, -“determining 
comciousness determining it ’ (of 5 moments) and ‘ anj one 
of the 29 modes of apperception determined by the 

conditions evoking it ’ enduring “normally for seven thought- 
moments ’ After this comes uwt which is the same as “ two 
resultant thought-moments of retention ’ coming “ as immedi 
ate consequences of the apperception ’ ^ 

From 8 ^ to Wit it is one single process of thought, and 
the h gher stages completely incorporate the results of the 
lower ones \\e come to distinguish between these several stages 
“imply because some objects get to a certain stage and then 
drop out of consciou“nc®s» without reaching fuller perception 
If we cannot tale ai^o? to lie absolutely identical with the 
pure 5«5« of the level of presentation continuum it defi 
nitely lies at the lowest level of jxirccptual judgement, where tlie 
subject IS merely aware of something The cumulative character 
of consciousness as Prof Stout would call it, is exhibited in the 
progress of perception from 8,^ or indeterminate perception 
to umm including determinate perception and is exprcs«]> dwelt 
upon m the Jam as well as the Buddhistic theories 

In the Hifl'Ji-t comparatnely a later Jam 

1 Here it is sifuiificant to note that in both the Abhidhammvtlha 
sansaho and the Tatt'-artha ibe classircabonis fourfould e g In the latter 
mati IS eupposed to bar e four stages of Intensitj — 

I *n 1 t 
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production we find lengthier definitions For instance, is 

U u When a specific object is grasped 
m its general aspects that come after the barest apprehension 
of something existent ( ^ ) following upon the 

contact between sense and its object, we have We can 

say that this though it lies a little higher on the level 

of thought than the pare >T the latter, hinted 

mentioned in Jainism for even analytically we can only approach 
it asymptotically 

It IS of great psychological interest to note that the lower 
we go m the process of perception, the more general the 
outlines of its object are said to become No doubt according to all 
the systems of Indian thought perception is said to give us the 
individual as distinguished from the generalities that inhere m 
it,^ and such an individual given in perception might be regard 
ed as further unanalyzablc from the point of view of either 
logic or epistemology But psychologically the approach to 
the individual is made through a process that evidently 
begins with a ‘lagne generality. We should not mix up this 
Psychological generality with the logical generality or the 
universal as it is called Perception while it proceeds from 
the vague to the distinct gives us the individual, and we might 
distinguish bet\\een the indistinct generality of bare apprehension 
from tbeunnersal aspects that become clear as a result of the 
operations of on the object of determinate perception, 
lit, and tir^i arc defined in the much in the 

same way as in other v^ orbs, but there is a fresh psychological 
istmction observed between doubt and The latter is 
e ned H u - as a desire to I now the 

Specific charactens lics of an object In doubt too the specifi 

I ,5 inserted to the fact that there niijst 

fnethiBg positive and not a mere 
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chanctenstics are undetcnnincd The difference between the 
hvo IS gwen by putting doubt before 
d?nr^T II ^ 

f?i js that primary act of attention or of will to bnow 
the object The subject when baffled by two opposing specific 
characteristics claiming the same object begins to doubt his own 
jierccption and then determines to know the truth impelled by the 
urge of This primary act of \olition in perception is present e\en 
at the si^nt stage where the subject determines the moral qualities 
of the object This element of will is recognized explicitly 
in the where apperception — — is a free act’ 

‘ as distinguished from the mental states, which are fixed 
determined resultant acts of mind It is the active nexus 
which joins the to the the passive to the active 

side of life ' 

In the Yogadarsana the process from to 

aaiM is not dwelt upon along with the treatment of sntM In 
stead o! the ordinary relation between the two we come across 
a discussion where the relation between the two comes up in 
an inverted order * c. the PtRw-jq sifsiH is held to be higher 
than the one In the passage from a lower to a higher 
wnaFrT the sadhaka is required to free his mind from the 
impositions of resulting m mental association* between 

the word the object and the knowledge thereof This is the 
process of introversion ’ of mind which we might distinguish 
from that of senses mentioned in *it ^ This higher 

RRfW SIR is that supra-relational knowledge which at its high 
est level corresponds to its Vednntic defin tion The Buddhists 
could never draw such a distinction between the lower 
axid ihs higher ^7? because ci thetr 

In order to treat the lower Sem? we need not re 

invert the relation appeanng m V mentioned above. 
We have a reference to the sob-relational f^Tc»7 ending 
m clear perception, given in the midst of a more general dis- 
\ 1 Comp. Phi P 43 

\ 2 The word is not bnt sjiqra fct^dtlwilUR, || 

jft H ®lso vde itf end it on 
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cussion on the relation between ^ and between substance 
and attribute or quality Ihe treatment of the problem given 
in ^ ^ might perhaps seem to lose much of its 

psychological value because of its materialistic point of view But 
according to the Sumkhya-Yoga view, the human mind is itself 
material, its dynamic consciousness being only a reflected ( and 
one might say refracted too ) light of the pure static con 
sciousness of Purusha The problem of the relation between 
and its ^ crops up because of the dynamicity of Praknti 
Mind too being the product of Praknti ceaselessly flows on 
and undergoes ita own and In the bhashya 

on 3 13 the instance given of is 

TraPa, 1 qq i-At the time 

when the mind be arrested, the become stronger, 

while the become weaker Here there is a change 

in the state of qualities Vachaspati gives various other 
illustrations of change wrought m the state of qualities by 
time^ It IS a cow or any other creature growing from 
infancy to old age, iL is a jug getting worn out every hour 
The third instance is relevant to our discussion When the 
eye senses blue and then green etc it is its As a particular 

act of sensing passes out of the present, it is called its 
But when the sense passes from mdtsiinci io clear perceptions 
of an object like a pearl etc, it is held to be its 

1 Here wc have 

the whole process from indeterminate to determinate perception 
The passage from indistinct to clear perception is '^aid to be 
a function of the mdnyas as expressed m a senes of their 

We know according to the Sarnkhya-Yoga view the manas 

IS one of the mdnyas and in the mu ^1 we are told that 


the external jnanendnyas give us at first indeterminate perception, 
while determinate perception is a product of rranas (S 3) 


1 — change m the state of acertain quality las 


for its co-\’anant the co-efTcient of time It is change ° 
state, not change of a certain state, for the latter ^^ou d mean 
aftoiW QulitaU\ely the state remains the same, it onb " 

or stronger, as it cannot maintain status quo becaus- of the ceascie s nux. 
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Thus the relation between the jnnnendnjas and raanas is 
Exhibited in the process of thought from to SKiy 

This relation«:hip is more clearly expressed in the Tarbabh isha 
am cRT «FT“iH 1 ifkfli'ni ?fti 

ftaJTRi. 1 5im^<aTf^i5i?n^ \ ^ 

y[><i:'^r.<4 ?? 'Rg I In the \ogndars'ana ^\e do not 

meet with this distinction simplj because the pnmarj topic 
for discussion in 313 is that of the relation between a quaHty 
and Its manifestation m the time-senes ( si^sirtPrcinT ) 

It was against the tabula ta^a \icw of mind held b> 
Locke, and de\clopcd to its logical extremit> b> Hume in 
his sensationalism that Kant posited his pnmarj categones of 
perception and thought Mind became the acti\e sjTithcsizer 
and not a mere on-!ooker rccening impressions passncl) ^ 
\Ve ha^e seen abo\e how this directing act of attention is 
recognized in the Jam and the Buddhistic ^ According 
to the N>a>a Mew, too, the strut is endowed with a capacity 
to make an effort urged bj its own will to 1 now, which 
effort IS absent only in non \oluntary sensations for then *T wntr 
R tgi tfiiH jra?*nt »Tsre?itr I* Thus the miliatnc of the Soul or a 
mere urge residing m the flux of human consciousness (as m Bud 
dhismhs recognized bj the N> i>a Jain and Buddhistic ^schools In 
the S itnkh) a-^ oga this mitialnc urge is defined not m its relation 
to pcrcci tion but as the acrj cliaractcnstic of human mind as a 
whole, which keeps on cea«^;lcssly actixc the three gunas ne\er 
allowing it any rest 

Our mind finite as it is has to pcrceixc and thmk of 
things progrcssncl} The process is there because of the m 
herent incapacity of the human mind lo grasp at a thing catas 
trophical!> The psxchological problem of the rchlion between 
attention and tin c must ha\e drawn the thinking minds to 
vatds it Tor once a process or a senes is o\cr the mind 
1 Kants theory retna ned to the last cp stemoloeical and bore 
practcalhy no r«uUs in the sphere of psycl olouj It was Dr Ward who 
icscucd all the resilts of Kant an epistcmo’of;}, by ptantins them squarely 
,n w^chotogy tlist. Psych Brett \o1 111 Pp. 235-236 ff 
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always begins to reflect as to why it could not reach tl e end 
without the mtenening steps in the process Considering the 
wealth of outside coexistent objects we ha\e to posit the 
subjectne incapacity of attention which can take in only 
a limited number of things in a single act of attention 

Eien tor the Indian systems which took mind to be Hg 
and not the problem did exist So in the Yogada rsana 
the problem is sohed by taking the a% of that oripnal flgftet 
to be limited m its capacity > As for Jainism, M 
conceiied dynamically, and the problem of tcnnifwa could not 
hare that degree of urgency for its solution as it had with 
the sackhya-yoga or the Nyaya ’ For Buddhism the problem did 

not exist, foritnexer allowed mind to concretize into something 
substantial The question is earnestly taken up in the Ny.'y a, or 

It had to gne a psychological explanation of a problem tha 
seemed to tell on epistemology “ The Atma was all perxading 
and as such omniscient, and the fact that it was fed on 
knowledge by crumbs had to bo explained Tlicir concep- 
tion of Lnas helped them out of this difficulty The Nyaya 
explained the phenomenon of wco^rc^ctahMy* of all sensations 
by taking manas to bo sig-as small as an atom Under the 
initiatixo of the Alma it joins itself with difloient sense organs 
one by one. and tins is ^^by 3^"^ held to Ic an 

imjiossibility The atomic si/c of manas seems to haxe been 
fixed s.mpjy to cxplainjhc unfolding of experience in the 
1 => nmi 113 

u^fH* Wntfii uatmnRiftOT uw ftrtw iramfirnrmit 1 um to 

^ 1 ° en IhouBl. Soul was djuamie. iho rrulh™ of absolute know 

Irdce docs couie un lu ]»i"'Xi" » sUaCe 10 b- resched wbe.e .he Soul 

1 - tree tium the mediae, ol Ibe senses and ihe maeas. 

3 In western rbil=so,by «c base a lenallel m Kants ea.eco- 

Xt not ,n the sense m wlncb De. Wa.d does-” \S e 
au oiance as «• once ,ellow ard peen. ihoueh we eaa feel it »' 

V <1 rsnili inJ cool T.C cannot oi<n arJ cl“$c the sarac hacJ 

pme Ce. " rs,wb-mn. P- 60 This ,s due lu .he m.eul ...aCa.c 

ol reality. 
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time-series This function of manas must ha%e been regarded %ery 
important because a siitra has been reserved for if. Over and above 
“ memory, inference, verbal knowledge, doubt, etc,” 

awiit - sifei fr^^rf^c fhf*iTii'nw«iir'f 

^Tff i 

FRT^^ i *n P — the non-simulfa 

neity of knowledge is held to be the differential quality of 
manas The Soul by its nature was outside time, but was 
tied to it at one end by manas which was its only instru- 
ment of knowLdge, in its state of bondage, regarding the outside 
world. The actual problem about the so-called span of attention, 
or its capacity to grasp Its several objects at a time did not come 
to the fore-front But in general all knowledge was held to be 
consecutive even when it seemed to be simultaneous The 
current example given was that of a block ot hundred lotus 
leaves pierced by a needle Now to our slow moving conscious 
ness it would all seem to have been performed simultaneously, 
but by using our faculty of reasoning we know that the leaves 
were pierced only successively Another common instance 
w^s that of a burning piece of wood turned round and round 
in dark, giving us the perception of a closed circle. 

n ? X ssrt «t >i5I^ 

I Here the slowness of our 
Buddhi IS definitely laid down as the cause of our seeing a 
circle instead of its different positions ^ 

( §3 ) Theory of Perception 
( Auditory Perception of Meaning ) 

The passage from to is from the 

1 Berg on tells us it is cooceirable that this conscioi.sness couM 
lixe so slow and lazy a life as to lake in the whole path of the heaxenly 
body in a single perception, just as we do when we perceive the sncces 
swe positions of a shooting slaras one line of fire Time, F» Will p. 195 
In modem philosophy and physics the question of the rate at which 
time flows and the capacity ot oor consciousness, the slowness or the 
speed of It, have come to the foregronnd 
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implicit to the explicit.^ The investigating consciousness going 
from one aspect of its object to another, from indistinctness 
to clearness, from a psychological generality to the knowledge 
of the concrete individual, registers all its contents and 
incorporates them into complete perception. Apiece of matter, 
or as the proverb would have it, a stone, if it keeps on rolling 
may not gather any moss, but the living flow of consciousness 
would gather its own moss only if it rolled on from 
content to content, thus becoming richer every moment. The 
cumulative character of consciousness with its implications 
of memory, and the unity of perception due to its meaning— all 
these moments are best e.xhibited in the perception of meaning 
of a spoken word. Stout lays stress upon the cumulative 
character above mentioned. Ward takes perception to be a 
product of ditferentiation and concretion from within the 

original presentational continuum; James, inspite of his atomistic 
bias, takes perception to be almost a process of subsumption; 
for Bergson it is pre-eminently an act of contraction, carried 
out by consciousness, of the different moments spread out in 
matter-the contraction of material extension being achieved 
by mind through its higher power of “tension . In India 
from olden times the spoken word had drawn the attention 
of thinkers, and they had analyzed the actual process by which 
the meaning of a spoken word was grasped by the hearer and 
built up a theory near enough to the modern theory of perception. 

We need not enter into the famous controversy between 
the Miroumsakas and the Naiyayikas about the eternal nature 
or otherwise of the word. From the standpoint of psychology 
the difference between those that believed in the ° 

the sphBta and those that did not is not very great We shall 
take the view about auditory perception given in the Yoga- 
dars'ana— 3 17. We shall reproduce all the relevant portions 
and then try to lay b.are the under-lying theory of 
perception. 

~ 1 The disliaction implicit Had explicit "US odFimllly 

drawn by Prof. Stoat. 
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There \\e read — 

‘ The word the object, and the Lno\\ ledge 
there-of appear as one because of their mutual imposition ’’ 

‘ The povicr of speech becomes meaningful only in 
sounds The ear has for its object only the senes of sounds. 
The word itself is grasped by the Buddlji at the end of the 
final cound The sounds as they do not exist all of them at 
the same time, cannot do any faaour to one-another (i e 
cannot express the 'word as it is ) They come into being and 
go out of It, without touching the word, \sithout establishing 
It, each one of them being spoken of as not haaing the 
form of the word 

' A ( particular ) sound tal cn singly is a part of the word 
and (by itself) is full of the capacit} to express everything 
inasmuch as it has, as if, gamed universal form being able to 
enter into combinations with other sounds It might be placed 
at times before and at times after the other sounds Thus 
there are man} sounds whidi though limited by convention of 
meaning on account of their following a certain order, are 
(still) surrounded by the capacity to express or name ever} 
thing For instance the f au and h ( though m themselves 
the} have a capacit} to denote an>lhing b} entering into 
combination with other letters in different sequences still in 
this particular order ) enlighten an object possessed of 
a devv-lap etc 

' The word conventional!} expressing a certain object is 
that ver} word which is lighted up by a single act of con 
eciouencss ( ) when all the sounds limited by their conven 
ttonal order have Ixien uttered in their particular order That 
word is umtar} it is the object of a single act of conscious 
ne«s It IS indivisible having no time sequence it is not made 
up of sounds It IS consaousness Itself ( lilsrij — which might be 
rendered otherwise according to SaTnkh}'a-Yoga terminology 
— as a specific modification of gfe mind itself ) It is established 
b> the operation of the idea of the last sound The conscious 
ness of all people is coloured completely or pierced through 
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with the disposition of Xw )"i 5 

has in itself no beginning. The word ( ^ whh the 

intuited (*^) by such “ nX ^ 

conviction of its reality ( ) ( The nreception of 

And in Vnchaspati’s Tllnt we readi- The precep^n 

the last letter leaves as its operation i s ^ 
word is established by that ‘“e!:p“en<='= ‘‘''= 

unision with the °lbe r ^ s e .^^ijuu^iftadoftrafel- 

preceding sounds" ^^,™to how at all 

rhulWuftH rimftelKi In reply to an objec ^ 
the sounds can cohere as they do no . 

, Wie ^-■:'^>'Xrf"Cin" TbeX^^^^^ 

can co-exist by way of their nrv,-f,on and it ( i- c. its 

sariiskurais to be inferred from '‘VX “ e ^h ^ 
form ) is determined by ( ‘*> 0 ^^^ot the notion 
it, and such a samskara is “”^b 

of any other obje ol- — ^ specific sanlskaras combine 

said tl'^i.rfroJnthe 

senses. For instance it present distinct 

experiences bring “ ^skuros stored up successively. 

cxi^riencesbymeansol he sanwkums^^^^ V 

Thus our knowledge of a ^ ^ ^ 

and “i‘\„‘o„icdgc or apprehension regarding 

same but ) ““t distance becomes the cause 

the existence of a tree m cannot be 

0, our future " X'„ ' us the knowledge 

said to liapl«n _ in ca^ nt put concisely comes to 

of their meaning. IS. 7 ' ^„j. 

,l,is.._" The spoken letters taken sin,, > 

— ~ — . , .rotcbeodol by the ‘ mor cnients ' of attco 

eien tboee »■”' .. o» Psivb. by G. T. Stool C. A. 

\C:iTS:l^"'HrCo.-.woVe.edrbror.U=.rr. 

*. u 
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indistinct perception for if at all they bring out any perceptions, 
one might say that they arc distinct ( inasmuch as each letter 
yields Its own perception ) The meaning ( ) though 

supported by letters is not directly given in perception of 
those letters That meaning can be given either distinct ns 
the letters come and go, or not nt all but we cannot say that 
It is gnen at first indistinctly (and that it becomes distinct 
afterward® For the relation between indistinct apprehension and 
distinct perception holds only in case of visual perception ) The 
moments of distinctness and indistinctness are posited only 
by a process of in auditory perception of the Sphota 

after it is grasped ( by a single act of consciousness ) suggested 
as It IS by the sounds “ The meaning of a spoken word 
IS arnved at by a specific effort of consciousness For when 
through the ear mind I nows that all the sounds have been 
spol en the residua left by the experiences of individual sounds 
come together get compressed and thus assume the form of 
a Sphota t e the meaning of that word. The sounds and the 
samskiiras left by them have not different objects (of reference) 
because they ha\c for their object one and the same word ’ 

( S. 7 ) 

From the abo^c quotations the following theory about 
the process of perception of meaning of a spoken word can be 
clearly marked out The distinction between and 

Iras can he drawn only m caso of those percep- 
tions whose objects continue to endure m time and space 
while attention is being paid to them But in case of 
a spoken word the different letters die out as they are spoken 
one after another In auditory perception we arc dealing 
with a pure time senes One by one the letters as they are 
spol en leave their charactenstic traces samsktras which endure 
in the mind These specific samskaras of different sounds 
differ from one another as the sounds themselves do The 
samsk ira of each and every pronounced letter is quite distinct, 
and we can say that just hke the letter, it too has got the capacity 
to enter into an infinite number of relations of sequence with 
those of other letters The letters or spupds are surrqunded 
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with a halo of this capacity of naming things, ^\h1ch is determined 
in a specihc way only by their combining m a certain number and 
a particular permutation This comes to the same thing as that 
the samskara of each and every letter is modified, at the 
same time that it modifies others when it enters into a particular 
combination The fleeting sensations of difiercnt letters are 
registered in our memory, they co-cxist there in the form 
of samskaras and the linear time sensations arc as if ‘'contracted" 
When the final ktler is spoken, its samskara modifies all 
others, and is modified in turn by them and the meaning 
breaks upon the mmd In such a process of organic modification, 
the diflercnt letters do not fly at a tangent, but arc welded 
into the unity of a single meaning grasped by a single 
act of attention or mind 

Tlie objects of all other senses are in a way sj-atially 
spread-out, but there loo the cumulative effects of all 
the various acts of attention consisting of a senes which 
prim.nnly begins at the lowest level of wtssrj^-indistinct appre* 
hension, brings one ultimately to the level of dear dclerminate 
perception The indeterminate perceptions are all of them 
woven organically into the fabric of the ensuing determinate 
perception. In view of the whole discussion wc can now say 
lliat in Sfjn,{-and especially in visual indeterminate 

ficrccplion what one begins with is the barest outline which 
afterwards gets filled by details as perception gels more and 
more definite Thus accepting Dr. Ward’s symbolism we can 
say that if the determinate perception of a flower be repres- 
ented by " \,i> ( ah j s ( cd ) o' ( )^, wc first apprehend 
o’ ], or t frt — ) s' ( c,»* ) o' ( f... andsoforth” 
And his further remark that It is because the traits 
first attended to persist that those noticed later form an 
addition to them so that the complex at length may be 
complctc.’,^ IS definitely staled in the Yogndars’ana theory 
of perception discussed here. 

But the question remains — why was it that the perception of 


1 Ps>-ch. Pim p. 81, 
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the rriecnmg of a spoken nordnas singled out from those of other 
ordinary perceptions ? Memory as a function of mind plays its 
part in both, so Me must look for the difference not in mental 
functioning And the cardinal difference betueen the tno is 
this -In case of other perceptions the indeterminate level is 
charactenzed by the same gencnc aspect as that of the deter 
minate perception The clear perception is only a greater 
specification of the onginal genenc mass of its snai 

But in case of auditory perception the different samskaras 
of the vanous letters seem charactenzed by their own nature 
which ultimately get their gcnenc and specific meaning only 
after the meaning is perceived as a whole ^ 

With this we come to the question of the relation 
between perception and the kinds of wholes ’ We have 
already mentioned that the object of perception according to 
the Yoga view is an organic whole iTTOcIHa smaiipi 

(hi 1 [—whatever is perceived is considered as organic, a 
Whole with parts But there can be different degrees of 
organic unity and this we find best exhibited in the letters 
uniting organically m a word, and the words uniting organically 
in sentences Just as a letter by itself is only nebulou°s in its 
character, a fact perceived by the ancients in their 
own way when the) described it as tmfhraaafvnitwii , so loo 
every word is surrounded by an indefinite halo of meaning 
which IS only determined by its organic relation with other 
words in a sentenc e The word perceived by mind is called 

1 Al Ih s monwul lhal I am cou ersmg mth 1 pmaounce the 
word coaveisalioa Cleaily my consemusness presents , 1,5 ,11 at 

opcf plhetwite ,f would not bo a whole word .trf would not convoy a 
srasle meaning Vel when I piononnce the Iasi .yllablo o! tie word, the 
liist thtee have already been piononnced they ate i»sl ,„ih regard lo ihe 
last on- wh ch roust then be called the present ( Mind Energy p. 55 ) 
Prol B tg on when he spoke these words could hardly have dreamt lhal 
Inda 12 or 14 eentor es back urothet s star mmd lad down- 
mnf trOTtmuHSviiii Mifk^irsidijai Trcii i itqi at;* sftiWii 

tin? gvgftftvn , teraaanrvraH annm *ciiff sragJiiraiiaiml 
11 srra on «n ^ r 
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a Sphota, or a Pada-Sphota, while the meaning of a sentence 
grasped by a single act of consciousness is called a Vakyasphota ^ 
" Words have the capaaty to form themsehes into sentences 
They are arranged in a certain order to express the meaning 
of a sentence ( In a sentence ) the ^^ords, the object to 
which the meaning of the sentence is referred to, and the 
meaning it conveys^all three are different. ” ( 

?rRfr — i ^ ^ t ti w. ibid) “But 

it IS ( only ) in a sentence that the words and their object 
are expressed * e get their meaning ” 57f ibid ) 

And Vachaspati saj’s-** After haiing dehned the word as 
indivisible, umtarj and consisting of letters ( or sounds ) only 
from the point of view of abstraction in thought-the Bhashyakara 
goes on to explain the nature of a sentence as a whole single 
unit, without parts, which too can be said to be made up of 
parts in the form of words from an abstract point of view.” 
One might naturally object that words do have a meaning of 
Iheir own and there is no ncccssit> of taking the sentence as 
a unit Referring to such an objection V.icha«pati rcphcs-'‘It has 
already been said that the meaning intended to be convened 
by a word is not conveyed by a word alone until it is joined to 
another word understood. i Even where a 

single word is used its meaning is grasped with the help 
of some additional word, rot by itself alone, for it is a 
sentence which expresses the meaning and not the ( atomic ) 
w ords ” ( ^ gmn 

?Tf| ^ 7 ^, 

^ sir? 1 

5 % I *7^^2117^171 nTTf^rq^- 

hi 7i<frs*if ?r 3 %^rr. *1:7 ^7 3 *7^ 1 ) 

A word too IS surrounded by a nebulous mass of meaning 
which IS (lelermincd specifically onl> m its relation to other 
words in an organic sentence For example the meaning of 

2 There are 8 kinds of «photas — l ^ *7^7773, ^ 

V *. % ^it^rrV, and < 

^ rnTFirni. quin'^’wl 

fu*i»oJ I 
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>» the tmtcncc-’W mPn, Jnfa ftH i:f*, muJ fT«ft can 
lx: (kttmiiiiul only In us nUlion lo oilier words. We 
mifilii carry furtlicr llit anil>MS "ijriilicrl lo tlic rthtion lK.ut;ciJ 
till, tyouiulh .in<l ihc incaiiiiiK of iIjc word ixrcti\i.d In a 
Etnltncc lilt \aquc mcaninfs of dl the words arc tnodiHcd tn 
their mtcrrcl itions, ind a fin;,lc meaning without jiarts is 
t nfcixal li) consciou»-ncrs, with the help of the sa* sknras 
kft btlnnd h> the dilTucnt words * 

The Mcw jirojKiundttl in the Yopularh'an i thus amounts to 
wf oiffipr^TSI-; as distm'jiiishfd from whifiu I'UlT The former I iVes 
the sentence to lx, i unit of nie.imnp apprehended by conscious 
ness direct!), the words ami the letters lxin„ afterwards armed 
at hy a proce-ss of ahstnclion m thought ( trrn ) The latter 
Slew IS the atomistic mcw, -according to svhich separate 
words hiNe ineannigs irfcs|Kcti\e of their living in a sentence. 

The theory of the sphoui is dwelt ujxin at some length m tlic 
( 111 ) ’ The objections against tlic ephota theor> arc 
ad>aiced h) the opixisitionisls, who hold that the letters or 
the BouiiiU lhemsel%eb have the po^^er to l»„ln up the rnuin 
mg and that there is no nccil of |H»sUmg an intermediate h>po- 
stalizcd exiblcncc in the form of a spliota, Ixlwecn our sensing the 
sounds and ixrceuing tlic me.aning Tlic contro\ers) would 
lead us lo the consideration as to whether the word is eternal 
or no The camps are dnided the Nyija Viis'e*sliil-a agnnsl 
the eleniahsts The reasons adxanced b) the latter are extra 
ps)chologicaI and wc nccil not enter into them But from 

1 And in Mind Lnergy «e read— When % c read a book or glance 

Ihrouglt the newsparer do v,e actnilly rerceire each letter of each word 
or even each word of each sentence? Were n so we should not read' 
n any {lages The fact is (hat we only actually sec in a word and in a 
sentence a few letlers or even a few characteristic strokes just what is 
needed in order that wc can guess all tie rema ndcr as for the rcTiaindcr, 
wc fancy we are seeing It but we are actually producing in ouiseUcs the 
hallucination of it * p g? Turtber on he says — la short rapid reading 
IS a work of dinnation but not of abstract divination p 9°. It is this 
fact 1 1 ch len Is truth to tl e Nyaya n cntioncd above tl at all 

perception is but * unconsc ous inference 

2 in Pp- 299 to 303, 302 ff 
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the above quotation from the Vyacabbash> a on 3 17, one can 
go to the length of identifying the sphola with the meaning 
of the \vord The controversy would cease then, and the 
theory of the sphota w ould only geta psjchological significance 
m being a true theory of the process of auditory perception In the 
Nyaya which does not accept the sphota theory, we read- 

^ » In the Njiija the Soul it posited as a principle synlhcsiz 
ing all the sense-experience which would olhcnMse remain 
loose like grains of sands In this sense the Nyaja epistemo- 
logy comes \ery near the Kantian epistemology Full-fledged 
perception too is regarded as a product built up acli% ely by the 
Soul The Jifa«>iR IS that act of synthesis which includes the 
grafting of a new perception on to memory (Vide Nyuyadars'ana 
3-1-14 and 15 ) And if the Nyi>adars'ana does not posit a 
sphota, it IS at one with the Vaiyakaranas in holding that the 
meaning of a word is not giaen by the ear, but is theactnc 
xvork of a synthesizing principle ^ 

Compared with this the sphota theory at its worst is 
only a hyposlatization of the psychological process of percep- 
tion Dnested of this hyposlalization theory becomes the same 
as that of its opponents both of which come nearest the most 
modem theory of perception ” 

( §4-a ) Recognition 

In the perception of meaning of a spoken word or a 
‘sentence, we for the first time ha\e to recognise explicitly 
the nature of our mmd storing up e\eiy thing that comes 

J Tor the YogicJirV-im it is the ITuddhi, according' to the Njfii'a 
•t is the Soul 

2 “ They ( the primmarno* ) recopnired the sphon, *x tnj-stcnoiis 
ci'tiij, n sort of hj'po'it.'itizntion of sound, of uhich action sounds nere 
manifestitions, •’ His San Lit P 387 "Ituill be seen thit ft true 
tbeupht IS here presented though ob«eurelj expressed Thftt ‘ sopersen 
sible word’ is of cour‘'e no other than the idea which is expressed by 
the combination of the letters * R. Garbe's nrt on Yopa in E. R. E, 
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across its current Each and every mode of mind leaves 
Its trace, and by a process of *' contraction ”, as Bergson 
would put It, we arc able to give the content of any im- 
pression a meaning In the process of passing from to 

of any spatial object, this cumulate e nature of conscious 
ness remains implicit, but when dealing with a pure time senes 
of sounds, the samshlras come to play a prominant part^ 
An indnya-pratyaksha while passing out of mind leaves its 
impression on it, and when it recurs it is recognized as having 
been experienced before Thus recognition entails memory, 
and menory presupposes mind But recognition is neither pure 
memory nor pure perception but an organic unity of the two, 
blended in a single complex The perception of the meaning 
of a word differs from recognition m that its different 
syllables are different and contiguous in time, while the 
memory of an object and its present percept-which are 
only two moments in the single act of recognition-<ire separated 
bj some appreciable time interval Mrs Rhys Davids thinks 
that the problem of the continuity of the experiencing subject 
as implied in the fact of memory could suggest itself to Mr 
Aung because of his “ contact with western thought and enti 
cism !** We might assure her that the Indian philosophical 
systems deal full well with all the implications of memory, 
and even Buddhism had to accommodate itself to the cardinal 
fact of memory The query “ How is memory possible, if 
the subject be not the same for any two consecutive moments 
m life ’ has not, as she thinl s, come from the west. In the 
Yogadars’ana we read — “ 

“ I touch what I saw ", “ I see what I touched ” — this expe- 
rience of the “ 1 ”, m the midst of all different fragmentary 
pieces of cxpcnence gets established as the one subject of expe 
ricnce ” Aeain — sngsinf 
11 ’u X >1 The existence of a unitary mmd is prov ed 

1 This IS why, whjle discassing- the nilure of coD«ciousaess, Bergson 
takes the instance of music 

2 Bud Psych P 191 
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by the tact of recognttton It as ^ 

thread and recogmres an object tn sp.te ° ® 

Qualities In the first quotation the enduring subject is direct y 
posited, while the second quotauon apphes to the object to^ 

L psychological interest in postulating objectne substance lies 
rtL tact that It has been armed at from the conMCt.on 
'oVtt mind as ^ 

hirtoTakeZmfcr such an identity of the object, though it 

“r w > 

^ in the base 

problem of recognition The question ^ 

a perception 

rr- ThTob'cfseen by the left eye ,s recognised 
t ‘ that which I saw, I see no%\ 

:f deied" > 

„ i,„i„nat02ether of a former perception with a 

Recognition is a hnkmg tog^^^ 

later one, referring co-ordinaiion between two 

speaking this IS t e pr j^bned m-®lTOntnn« 

senses The pure act oi „j5_,3o n ai II The 

nr™ curtia Id :o: L the 

function of recognizing belongs r ??it w ^ ’ 3 ) A 

Buddh. as held by ‘''= f would lodge one 

“rrdillief of the subject who recognises (.a. 
fhsn, S, ftamm i ^ ' j' J, -generis attracted the attention 

of some of the old , jem called the nafe-mra 

on Its foundation a was tal en to 

We already know tta sense-expenence and 

be of two Vpes-^ base not touched the 

transcendental P"‘"=P ’ ^ul we might mention that 

transcendental P'^ „ ’ ^^sponds to that leiel mu 
transcendental recogni 
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9Pi^ I f|-^ 1% 

?nr sraf«7r ^ i 5?ff7 ( ) 

gf ^^ |B irfi ^ »wg » iw i fs ?rg w ft'gn^^f *n^JT n% ^^rtiTRifwH^fh^ ?T^Bftra% 
«WTO-PR3^-^ ?r ^ i-ln transcendental recognition 

there is no memory of an ordinal perception to be fused 
ivith a present perception In stead of the memory of a former 
experience we have the knowledge of God received from stnw 
Authority and ar^lR-Inference, and m plax:« of the enduring 
subject linking together memory and perception, on the 
transcendental level it is the power of God which males the 
fusion giving the devotee ultimately a higher recognition-*' I 
am that God 

(4-6) Interpretation 

We have already mentioned that manas or JT?T was 
regarded as the seat of co-ordination between different sense 
experiences m the Upamshads. In the orthodox philosophical 
systems it is referred ultimately cither to the Soul, or to the 
reflection thereof In a wayallco-ordmation involves interpretation 
of the present perception m the light of past experience and as 
such It IS involved in recognition It is one continuous process 
m consciousness from sicJW through 5 r to sRfirpr 

and interpretation Tusion of all sense-imprcssions of one and 
the same object through the door of the samsk iras brings one 
to Jr®« Fusion of different experiences by way of two 

or more senses gives us co-ordinated experience, while a 
percept joined organically with ils memory is recognition 

All these processes involve interpretation The act of 
interpreting is a mental functioning and is made possible only 
hj mind preserving all its jnst expcnenccs The finished 
product of the act viz meaning depends upon the structure of 
the mind. Thus we are infonned that Newton only interpreted 
his perception of the falling apple in the light of the knowledge 
which was embedded in the structure of his mind Similarlj 
the Indian thinkers said — 

5»n vit’5 iRt f^fmi i rra® i « 

Qn seeing a wopian, a wandering recluse takes her to h? 
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a corpse (meaning a thing to be avoided) a man seized \Mth 
brutal passion takes her to be an object of his lust, while a 
dog looks at her as his morsel And the Buddhists maintain 
cd * that the view depends upon the point of view”^ 

The act of interpretation was not taken to be purely 
cognitive It had its own conative sides too ^3'^ 

i crar 

wr;. 55 P 

19 — For instance, if some one were to say—* the sun has set 
the sentence would bring different thoughts to the minds of 
differently constituted people according to their cognitive-coiia 
tive systems of dispositions-a lover thinks of meeting his love, 
a thief takes it to be the time to start on his theivmg CKpedi 
tions while for a pious man it is lime to worship or do good 
acts So, too, on account of the differences in the Buddhis of 
those whom Lord Buddha instructed, the doctnne was differently 
interpreted by the four schools 

In the older psychological material no hard and fast lines 
arc drawn between the processes of cognition, interpretation, and 
conation A cognition based upon an interpretation which in 
Us turn w'as an outcome of the structure of the mind working 
functionally upon the present, was, from the point of view of 
the ultimate goal no way different from a line of action 
chalked out by the subject under the same mental structure 
and Its functioning That is how m Buddhiwe hnd a complete 
blending of intellect and will oUienvisc classed separately m 
our modern tnpartUe division of mmd 

( 4-c ) PercepUon of Similarity 
We can now see how near to each other interpretation 
and association can come, both being dependent on the 
structure of the mind As regards association interpreted in an 
atomic sense, wc find no treatment of it m Indian philosophy. 


1 In the \ .suddh, Mapsi a ressase t.lhng us that the 

Elder ^r^h•W«ss■^ .^hen qucst.oaed as to sshether he sa^ a woman ^5S 
b>, repl.wl ‘'Was it a womi» or a man 1 cannot tell but a set of 
bones IS tiaNelUng on upon this real Bud Trans 1 
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For not a single school took mind to be Trt<;rely passive. In 
the act of recognition we might find a faint trace of association 
by similarity But there it is between a memory and a percept 
of one and the same object Moreover the fusion there is 
quite complete and instead of two similar objects we have a 
concrete object recognized as one m his different phases In 
the act of comparison both the objects are present to ihe 
senses, though one should siy that here too memory plays 
an important roll, for with attention passing from the one 
to the other, mind can compare the two things only by means 
of the accumulated samskaras, and form a perceptual judgment 
of similarity m a single act of consciousness 

We do not find much material on the question of per 
ceptionof similanty The perception of 'snicf, one perv ading genus 
m the midst of different individuals, psjchologically comes near 
the perceptual judgment of similarity According to Buddhism 
only the flux was real, and even our concept of Mr X, as being 
one and the same individual, was regarded by it only as a 
convenient manner of linguistic short hand lable without any objec- 
tive counterpart ^ much more so the concept of genus As for 
the Sarnkbya-^oga, the conceptions of genus, species and indi 
vidual were only relative, the ultimate genus being srffh® The 
Ny~ija posited over and above and — an individual 

and Its form A thing may have the form of an individual of a 
certain species though it may not have its in jeahtj — 
e g a cow made of clay ( ^ ^ ^ ^ U ) Through such 

reasoning the Nyaya posited the substantive existence of the 
^iRi, and still was held to be the ratio cognoscendt 

of the The was to be inferred from the sameness of 

sit^% amongst different individuals *nn sd'^dtd i g - 

ITT I g^ifSr 

8T3^fW7Tt®l I gf ^ ' 

1 Vide Warrens Bud Trans P 129 e s also Com Phil P 200 IT 

2 Though snfiT IS not directly treated in the Yogadars ana, Ui? and 

gaj a'e defined. These give us Vide Supra P 35 N I From 

this point of view Jamiam, as it believes in both the t>-pes of genus, 
stands tnidwcy between the Njaya hud the Sarakhya-ybga 
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The perceptual judgment baaed upon re=emblances found 
m certain objects, excludes them from those that *ffer tom 
them The rule for classing certain objects in a Pa'hcul 
genus IS that the differentia should not be found in th 
instances of any other genus Higher genera are posited 

Objects belonging to d'^ont species might be regarded as all 

generates in us a 

,1, If the Naiyayikas 
u, -rfist } perception 

uere pressed further they uould rep ^ ^ 

of dissimilarity, the '”1“^ o( smulanty Mentally 

more expired form, a^ „„scionsness For every 

XL“— .s based ;Pon_a^P-ption of 
sim.la.dy existmg somevvhem , ,,, airect 

perce^L of — -V 

as the perception Sinadirs’anasaiigraha 

The arguments put forth, n 

by iha siftiteK. are '’;^/';::,b‘ .bo^ forwarded by 

nature, and almost com ^ Bradley in western 

Niig.irjuna in favou . unreal, i> of relations, both positing 

philosophy against the ultiro character of the real As 

in their own vvay be directly 

against this the, per p description of the process is given. 

pcrcel^ed,butnops>cbologIcalclesc | 
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wgwi;? and 

The posiUoii of 3r?»t jn rclition to the whole structure 
of 1 no\\lecl{;e is unique U is from s'*nse-experience that all 
knowledge stnris, hclfied by the processes of dilTerentiation 
and integration, and all the forms of knowledge when dial 
Icn^ed ha^c to pro^c their >nhdity by an appeal to 
or immediate cx|x;ncncc All knowledge is taken to be 
npT»TrfiT35^ — facing experience This is whj an enquiry into the 
instruments and structure of knowledge begins by an exposition of 
immediate scnsc-txpcnencc. Vnchaspati s3ys-^w% lutpirtyj 

«nir?i ( ni H ^ ) Immediate sensc-expenence is here regarded 
as an ‘ elder’ to inference etc inasmuch as they all depend 
on It, and hence it is treated prior to any other pram ma In 
his Tikti on the Yogadarsana loo V ichaspati cxplains-?W 
rt7’7uai?iq?5#r!rotT7 i it s ^ i 

The position is similar to the one taken up m the Nynya. 
‘No one can rest satisfied with any mediate form of knowledge 
and our mmd is so characterized that it pushes forward to 
I now ly infererce what has been known by acceptance of an 
authority By the process of inference a piece of igama know 
ledge IS assimilated into the structure of our knowledge, for howso- 
c\cr great ar authoritj be its acceptance remains hi e a foreign 
appendix to us But even inference is mediate knowledge, and 
the nature of our life alwa>s demands immediacj of experience 
after which one either tnes to gel at the object or avoid it* 
The Vatsydyana bhishya says-w ^ afqfh sipt'TTO I 
aarti^ jnt'Rrr 

fe^iRiT All cariosity ceases af^er the mediate 
knowledge is immediately experienced ^ 

If sen«e expenence be given such a place in any system 

1 cf iilso 3Tr4*tN*lI^«i|i'^i% TT V— where after true 

Jcnowledge curiosity about the nature of Purusha la said to cease. 
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of thought, one vould think that it \\ould result only in sensa 
tionalism or solipsism It does not fall within the domain of psycho 
logy to discuss the entenon of realiti We have slightly touched 
upon the problem in the question cf the invisibility of visual 
rays All the orthodox schools posit different levels of immediate 
cxpenence corresponding to levels of attention from 
which It follows that by holding asn? to be the ultimate 
criterion of truth or reality, the doctnne did not narrow down 
to mere sensationalism Reality was held not to be so poor as 
could be known entirely through the senses h ^ 

1 ^ 571 ^ i Sensc-expenence is not the final 
judge on the existance or non-existance of a thing Theie is 
another principle that of ^'^-fttness which informs us whetl er 
a certain object posited by the nece-^sity of reasoning 
can be as well an object for the senses cr not The measure of 
^^lis wider than that of mere sen«e“expenence, but it can only 
work negatiaely inasmuch as it has drawbacks similar to those 
found in Spencer’s pnnciple of Inconcenabthiy of ihc Opposite as 
a entenon of truth Howc\er all science is built upon such a 
pnnciple is to be applied not to any wa>ward fanc>, 

but to an hjpothesis armed at constructnely by close inductue 
reasoning The highest postulates of any science are po«ited only 
according to this pnnciple The pnnciple is applied to the hypothesis 
of Msual rays-^^1 

II 5TT 3 ^ II In the ?n srl We read 

^ r A 1 5 ttq5 7iq * t ^ 

I 3 if?r 3 11 w u 

and again i 

ftsin u ^ c\\ Heie l)Oth the sides of the question arc jiut in 
Not seeing an object does not mean its non-existence, c g a 
tnan going out from his house does not see his people at 
home, but he does not conclude therefrom that the> are not 
nor can such not sensing an object mean its definite 
existence, c q our not haamg an expenence of a sc\enih 
taste o\er and abo\e the six ones cannot mean that it exist', 
for It IS posited b> no other pramnpa We need not enter into 
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any further discussion of the topic leading on to a criticism 

of subjective idealism or solipsism that ^^e meet vith in 

Inspite of the fact that sensc-exi>eriencc cannot Ije 

regarded as a criterion of actuality of a thing posited other- 
wise, It IS still the only foundation on which the construction of 
an indnidual’s world is basetl* Inference is one degree 

remo\ed while Knowledge accepted on authority is two degrees 
rcmo^ed from concrete expenence Inference is primarily based 
upon the products of ^5^ as we have already 

noted, tries to draw' out of the concrete individual as many 
universals as possible, and we can say that the process of 
inference is based upon the interconnections between a set of 
uni'crsals gnmg us a certain scheme upon which alone w'e dnell 
when appl>mg it to individuals So instead of looking at the con- 
crete individual just as we do in expenence, m inference we take 
him only as an instance of a universal which in its trail brings us 
to a knowledge of another universal which is proved of some 
other indnidual If X and Y be two individuals and ‘a be a 
unwersal found to exist in both, then if there be another unit ersal 
*b' found to cohere in X esscntiall> on account of 'a\ then it is 
inferred that 'b' ought to be present in Y too 'A' is evidently the 
middle term of the syllogism, called in Indian Logic «ii%. All 
the fallacies of the middle term were Known to Indian thinkers. 
As regards inference proper, it was held to be of hvo kinds 
\iz and trargiirt i «?tT5 %% i 

t tT*TI % UIRUHI 

3?rq*ng:nrrHftRn iphirtfrfH 

i 3rr 

It 3Tu%3 fPi. («t. ) 

The distinction between ^ and swfgiiR is drawn from a 

I " The certamty of sen^e is fundamentaJ. whilst the certainty of 
thought as concerned with objects of a higher order, presupposes sensory 
/tindametilo ” Psych. Prio P 349 and reads. ^ !Tc35t^ ItTSTcrt 
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psychological point of view Onginally all inference is 
Before one can convey syllogistically a piece of reasoning to 
any body else, he must himself have arrived at it. 

IS the syllogism built up to comey the inner necessity of 
reasoning or thought leading to a certain conclusion from the 
premises According to Indnn Logic it consisted of five members 
and included in it an instance exemplifying the unnersal 
connection put down in the ®nfH Much cnticism has been 
wasted in showing that the form of the Indian syllogism is 
extra-logical But if we look at it apart from logical 
formalism, it comes nearer to our actual mental process 
than the purely formal Aristotelian syllogism. So far as 

IS concerned the general premise almost always keeps 
in the background, for it is ne\cr explicity mentioned, unle«s 
the subject himself were doubtful of the truth of his own 
conclusion The above instance from the Tarkabhasha shoi's 
explicitly the inner nerve of reasoning from a particular instance 
Mewed m the light of a universal relation to another particular 
instance m which the subject happens to be interested for the 
moment Inference is always pnmanly pressed into the ser- 
vice of needs and their fulfilment, and as such it always 
engages itself with particulars, " In the simpler forms of 
reasoning we first appreciate the difficulty, then we took for 
means of obviating it. Psychologically we always assert the 
conclusion at the beginning, and the Indian syllogism opens 
with It So too m inventing a machine, the problem is firstly 
taken as solved, and the parts amved at deductively. If we look 
at it psychologically the Indian syllogism with its five members 
«hows exactly' the inner nerve of our mental process in inferring ^ 
For want of space v\e shall not enter into a detailed justification 

1 Vide PilUbury's Attentioo. P. 177 e. s- where ht his elt almost 
upon the process of '* If we study the actual thinkics process it 

seems that we rarely have anything bat the conclusion when the decision 
IS made The only occasions when the rrajot and minor prcmi'es come 
into pla> are when we would test some conclusion that has alread> been 
attained, or vhfn vt u-iTfit /o sfiov tit validity to some one else P. 

Italics are ours. 

w 
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of the Indiin syllogism, but shall rest satisfied by noting that 
It contains within its synthetic unity induction and deduction, 
and if in western logic we meet with the Deductive Method of 
Induction, we can posit, analogous to that, the Inductne 
Method of Deduction borne out m the fi\e-membered Indian 
syllogism 

Wnw IS defined as an mtrument of knowledge ^ The subject 
accepts a piece of knowledge given to him by an authority 
Thus It involves a definite belief in the authority accepted, but 
we do not meet with any psychological discussion on the nature 
of belief 

Language is the primary medium of getting authoritative 
knowledge, but by its very nature it is incapable ©'giving us any 
direct acquaintance with its object All words deal with only 
general concepts and as such direct knowledge of an 
object can be gained only through concrete experience gtwtuiT 

1 m HT s 1 The relation between a word and 
the object denoted by it is conventional, and leaves the indi 
vidual in the object untouched or unapproached A word is 
able to pierce the sheath of the genenc attributes of an indi* 
vidual and go no deeper* (=!Tt it v ) 

AU authontative knowledge is based upon either experience of 
or inference drawn by the man who gives it •irtlJr retsgftrcft 

afh »-frgtmn i 

^^1 n tiiifk-Aiu « autw i sj puAhi tnq 

II w s w II It IS not any jjoser whose word is to 
be believed in Only one who has either experienced or known 
through inference ( based upon experience ) an object has 
a nght to say anything authoritatively Any other statement 

1 If there had been a fitc-membered s>llogiSin jn western logic, 
logic ans hVe Keynes would have rebelled the less against ‘Formal Logic * 

2 The Jurats are instruments of knowledge They are also iden 
tified with the product of »t Woowledge gamed by that lostrument 

3 too sharest lie same chatactensuc I 

n uSftcjjiihH. I ^ i 
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based upon neither cxpenencc nor inference is to be tb^o^vn 
o\erboard 

The dchnition given in the Nyaya-bhash> a is more strict. 

^ f^reqiqftiqm sg^ n i *». 

'» W One more qualification is added here in the form of willing 
ness to convey the truth of one's own experience to some 
other person before one could be taken as a proper authority 

The whole discussion implies that a revelation of one 
man when conveyed to another is no longer a revelation to 

the other, for unless the man who receives it experiences it 

himself, It only remains at best in the form of blind belief 

A Note on 

Knowledge may be either true or false True knowledge 
IS defined as having the form of a thing as it really exists 

False knowledge has a form not its own, that is, it has a form 

different from that of tlic object This comes to the ‘ Correspon 
dence Theory of Truth ” with a metaphysical rcahsm at its back 
But a further implication of false knowledge seems to lie towards 
the " Coherence Theory of Truth ’’ False knowledge is proved 
to be false because of its inconsistency with true knowledge 

11 dt »Ti c 11 "Why IS not false knowledge true knowledge ’ 
Because it is m consistenct with truth. For truth is a con- 
sistent whole 

Several instances of false knowledge are given False 
knowledge may exist at different levels of consciousness The low- 
est lex el of it is represented in the perception of tw o moons instead 
of one Here it is a mere question of the lack of co ordination 
between two senses-the two eyes According to the Nynya view as 
we saw above the right eje recognized the object which the 
left eye had seen There we do not know whether the visual rays 
reach the object simultaneously or not though to make recog- 
nition possible they must do so consecutivelj, and would 

l>e the result of some derantcenient in the recognitioml function 
Prabhlkara’s explanation of the illusion is quite patent. He 
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accepts the Nyuya \new ibat the eyes are Vjsual rays 

emanate from the eyes, and ordinanly settle on the object 
of vision simultaneously thus yielding a single perception A 
derangement of this mechanism results in the rays not 
reaching the object simultaneonsly, which is said, lo result in a 
double image of the object 

There is another classical instance of false visual per 
ccption It is the case of a rope which is taken for a snake 
We have 'cen what part memory plays in perception But 
over and above the cumulative effect due to 'primary retention’ 
of different acts of attention directed toward the object, there 
are large masses of so called apperception that go to 
complete the perception, by roakiog it meaningful It is in such 
organic supenmposition of the elements supplied by memory upon 
scnse-impression that false knowledge has its genesis Prabhtikara 
takes the instance of a piece of pearl-shell taken for silver 
He nghtly says that in the judgment—’ This is silver, ’ the 
bare apprehension of " this is not mistaken, but the inter 
pretation added by memory in the predicate is false ^ 

The menial coefficienl of error sinks deeper mto ourselves 
as we bO higher up. As an instance of the vertical system of 
classificat on we have already given the five kinds of klesas-or 
‘infections From amidst wftur, eifem 1^. ^nd y,e 

can compare sifirai alone to false knowledge js positive 

false knowledge not mere ignorance and is supposed to lie at 
the very foundation of all our particular wrong notions 
seen in the false modifications of our mind It is false 
identification of Purusha with the phenomenal self, false 
aUacKment, false prepossessions. The whole problem of Yoga is 
to get free from this generic w^-false knowledge The doctnne 
has its source in the metaphysical ind the practical aspects of 
1 Prabhaker has Uo more icsUnces (i) the case of the man with 
]aand ce see ng e^erythlnf^ yellow aod (ii ) Apprehension m dreams when 
actual things are absent Vide PrabhjOiaras Theo y of Error in Bhan. 
Con E* ff s Mew of jud^ent comes near to tint of Bradley 

or Bo^anquet accord ng to whom the 'ths ’ the gi-en is the subject 
v%hile the ascription of the meaning cones up in the predicate supplied 
by mind. 
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Yoga, and as such they do not exactly fit in with the psychological 
question of error and its origin. 

A Note on 

According to the modern point of view sleep is taken to 
be a function of the body, and if at all of the nun , 
abnormal aspect of it. Indian thinkers have always been drawn 
towards the problem of sleep In the Upamshads rve come 
across the "fatigue and the Puritat theories and *0 Prana 
and theBrahmantheor.es.”> We shall here deal with the 
psychological theory of sleep as we find it m the Yogadars ana. 
There sleep is taken to be one of the modes of mind and not a 
function of the body’ Differences of opinion must have existed 
as to whether sleep should he regarded as a mode of mm 
or not, tor Vachaspat. in h.s Trka informs us that the wo^_ 
IS put down in the sutra principally to ^ pLair-i 

gaK^i stfii ' • 

itOTurafa tafh-imWa 5«Ra on > ’• ' 

‘ Upto now we have not mentioned the three gunas tha 
ceaselessly fight amongst themselves for supremacy, in the arena 

of our mind But in the treatment of sleep we cannot do 
without referring to them , j , 

The doctrine of the gunas is prc-eminentl> a Samkh> a doc- 
trine, so much so that as Keith has observed there ,s no 
Samkhya without the three gunas He father informs us tha 
the names tmi, tarn and mm together ap^ar for the first 
ume in the Maitrayanf. ( 2 5, 52 ) They are treated 
often as substantive qualities, but with the Yogadars ana 
view of the ultimate identity of substance and attribute, 
we can only maintain tha. they are tendencies found to 
co-exist m our mind, each one tryuig to get the upper hand 
over the other two In the concepUon of the gunas we find the 
patent characteristic of Indian thought to view things dvnam 
Lily, rather than statically, xeH,cally rather than /mr,.™ 

' 1 For .l.or.xpns.l,on Vide Con Sur tip Phil 

2 The neare. aroronA <» «■•= '■»»"> '■'= " 

takes sleep to be a form of lostinct. 
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taUy.^ F6r we do not find any co-planer tripartite division of mind 
into knoumg, feeling and ^^dllng which can best l>c restricted 
only to “ the subjccli\c modes of experience”; but instead we 
have the tendencies of mind which show at different heights 
m the shape of rrrj, ran and The gunas are not separable 
entities but only distinguishable moments, and their working 
too IS not directly apprehended but only indirectly inferred 
through Its results, vitww in the sense of 'I’l'dfJiifl is one of the 
seven infcraVjle Dharmas of our mind, ^ ^ 

»rT 7 TTfBfr sftsT* •jfmrntstpfpia ii m. it. ) SH ii or *' 

II vn <. n 

Sleep IS defined as a inode of mind that has for its object 
the cause of non existence The words — cause of non-existence 
— have a particular meaning m the concrete setting of the Yoga* 
dars’am We know that according to the SvmKhya-Yoga view the 
mind takes up tlic form of an object with which it comes in 
contact through the doors of the senses In waking hfc the objects 
compete amongst thcm«clvcs to catch our mind, they work like 
magnets drawing our mind towards them. There Is just 
another kird of comptution going on m our mind too, 
between the three gunas fighting for supremacy. The relation 
Ixtwecn mind and the gunas is that of between wF and 
uS, the substratum and its attributes.® At some intervals 
the nan gets the upjjcr hand and the rmt and arc 

vanquished. It is the nature of never to respond to any 
stimuli, it IS the darkness overwhelming the pnmeval universe. 
So in the case of an individual, just like the dirty surface of 
a mirror, his mmd reflects nothing from the outside world, 
when seizes it. 

I cf. “ Vt'uidf i,f}} }s ibfi ^ fa}} stteatf<sa Tftc 2i<td^hts{ 

in vbe action of or As elsewhere, it !s the afferent 

bURC that interests the I^uropean, the efferent myslcry that interests the 
last” Mrs Rhys Davids in Comp. Phil P 219- Ftn 

1 In liHUyfcf there is y«ltttWIHW. It >s the original yiff. As a resalt 
of its TfC’fW "p get gfS or «ith llie gums working helerogene* 
ously in them, so that gfii? or id turn become the mffs Vide 
lit. *rT, and on. 3 15. 
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Even m such a state when mind does not respond to 
any outside stimulus its functioning remims the same 
According to the Samkhya-yoga view, experience is the result of 
the final reflection of a particular mode m the that has 

become conscious on account of its nearness to Purusha In sleep 
the mind refuses to respond to any stimulus that may come 
through the senses on account of the preponderating but 
the purer part of the mmd still goes on* reflecting that 
and gets coloured by its darkness That is how Samkhja- 
Yoga \\ould explain the phenomenon of ( relative 
unconsciousness in sleep A mirror in the dark does not lose 
its reflecting capacity, but as it has then nothing else to reflect, 
we can say that it does reflect darkness ai the time So even 
m sleep the mind— goes on reflecting its atrn thus recei\ 
mg the Samskiras of sleep, which it is able to recollect, 
on waking Sleep is regarded thus to be a positive 

experience leaving its rcscdiia m our mmd The Samkhya-Yoga 
theory of posits a continuity of consciousness, culminat 

mg on the one side in the transcendental Purusha, and ebbing on 
the other side m sleep, the indentical functioning of mind storing 
up satDsklras whether at the lowest level of sleep or at the highest 
of The bhashja (110) tells us that when the of 

sleep gets mixed up with the the recollection that 

comes on waking is ‘ 1 have slept well, my mmd 
IS clear etc ” , when it gets mixed up with rsrg the 
memory of it is—* I haxe slept badly, my mind is 
listless It wanders and is unsteady ” With aitn on eW'T, 
heaped upon both the ^ and the the subject on waking finds 
' — ^ I ^ »iniit3r i ^ i snvu 

1 — ‘ I have slept as if in a swoon, or torpor, (lit slept 
deeply as if stupid or infatuated ) my limbs are heavy, my 
mind IS tired, and stands hzy and absent ( stolen ) ” The 
effeet of ?nin is inability to attend to anything 

Sleep looks like nrmm, ind a mm in deep may 

appear to be sleeping It is as if positne infinity appearing like 

1 Relative because consciousness by itself can never be 
unconscious Uncguscious consciousness is a self contradiction 
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negative infinity In abstract mathematics, positive and negative 
infinities ma> meet but in actual experience it can never do so, 
and sleep though it might look hke can never be that It 

was definitely known to the old thinkers that in sleep 
attention is functionally absent from mind, there being no 
conscious knowledge in sleep In waking bfe attention is 
either at the fitH, or level, on the Jp level the mind 
becomes stupidly stolid or goes off into sleep If attention 
means taking interest in life, in sleep one gets absolutely 
“ disintersted Under the pressure of wakeful interest, our mmd 
wanders here and there, hence iniTO, ^§*1, fN;?T-any one of these 
vnttis might appear more distracted than sleep From an objective 
point of view also mind might be regarded as ekagra in sleep, for 
then It has for its object only the all pervading We know that 
each of the pram4nas is used both for the instrument of, as well as 
the product of knowledge obtained b> that instrument, so here 
ibe IS, from one point of view the lowest level of mind, 
and from another a guaa which the mind turns it into its 
own object wlien sleeping. Such WUfii is full of Kles’as, 

for mmd in a state of torpor has no power to shake off its im 
purities and hence the seeming ek.igraW of sleep is distinguished 
from the real ekagrat^ of Yoga, jp 5 .. 

Ptsnfhtfr gjjfh vi^dt^Tnr 1 an 

a«i?n-rR upi I ft a v t ng r 

UfTifnsfiliric^Traxnn g sin nnTf^Rrr^ttii aici 

8 TTf PhCT ^ nrsf^ \ 

ft V v« I 

According to the Samkh>a-Yoga view the mind is not anni 
hilated m the state of sleep. The doctnne of posits 

the pnnciple-ci itthilo nthtl If the mind were once taken to 
be won-esistent m sleep, it would be impossible to gel 
back to Its organic unity and continuity ever after waking, 

1 But suppose that at a p'en momeot 1 become ‘ disinterested ’ 
in the present situation, in the pressing action. In both of the forces 
which concentrate on one single point all the activities of memori- sup- 
pose in other nord«, 1 fall asleep.' Mind Energy P 94 Bergson could 
not think that "disinterestedness” conld be there inspite of " tension ’’ of 
Attention As we shall see the discipline of Yoga combines both. 
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if at all one could wake up from such a sleep. At times in 
Upanishadic thought the soul of a man is said to be free 
from the fetters of his mmd as the latter is held to be destroyed 
(m sleep) We find this \iew popularly expressed in 

§^^1^ or m » 

Here mind is s^Jd to be drowned in 
the original leaving the individual soul free to meet the 
Universal Sometimes along wth the mind, even the senses 
are described as having gone into the ongtnal Nescience 
«IT 7 ’stg tp? ( g-v ) At the root of different views 

about continuity or annihilation of mmd in sleep he the 
different metaphysical doctrines about the nature of the world 
and causality. It is easy to see that according to the latter 
view, we are left with no differentia to demarcate sleep from 
The difficult) must have been observed earl) for m cr < 

we find that Indra is not satisfied with Prajjpati’s 
reply when he identifies the true self with the «elf in 
sleep. “ When a man being asleep, reposing, and at perfect 
rest (so that he is not aware that he is asleep) «ccs no dreams, 
that IS the self, this is t) e immortal . ” But Indra objects, 
Sir, in that vvay-he does not know himself, that he is 1, nor 
docs he know anything that exists He is gone to utter 
annihilation I sec no good in this ” After such a rejection of the 
sleep-self comes the true higher self And the difference lies 
m the level of attention Ekfigralu literally means one-ponted 
ness, but it may be defined from the side of the object, as a 
state of mmd in which it has one and the same thing as its 
object The subjective co-cfiicicnl of ekJgraU is one-pomtedness 
and It is this tint is lacking m sleep, though it mav have 
one and the same tniH. as its object. The seemingly ekiign 
nature of sleep is due to this oneness of object but from 
the point of s^nergciic ckrigrvtl, it is diametncallj opposed 
to the state of Samadhi 


\ cf afio M i, avt I 

t. Vi 



Section 5 

The operations of the are to a great extent 

presupposed in «ense-perception We had to deal with 
this function of mind in its onward path from 
to The 1 nqhsh rendering of the word is 

gnen by “Imagination”* But is not as commonli 

understood Even if the word 'T'Prr were used in the sense of 
one can only render its true meaning in the light of the whole 
discussion In the field of Indian Philosophy we often find 
It difficult to light upon the true meaning of a term used Thus 
e?i m Buddhism would mean perception, a process carrying 
one to the length of nf'W while in Jainism it means 

the barest awareness, the most incipient consciousness To 
take another instance ^ may mean an act of memory, and 
sometimes that keen watchfulness of the mind, which guards 
one against evil thoughts So too the word is \ery often used 
instead of but the process there is not that of imagination. 
Under such circumstance we can profit more by closely following 
the discussion and the instances given of the process of 
than by merely dogmatizing about it 
We read in the Vogadars’ana — 

‘ IS dooid of object* and follows the knowledge 
of words " 

* It does not come up to real knowledge nor can it come 
to mean false knowledge Even though dei oid of object, there is 
a general tendencj towards it* supported as it is by the 

1 Almost all the authorities render it as " Imagiaation ’ SwatnU 
\i\elcsnaDd renders it as “verbal delosion whch comes nearer its >ofric 
value but it tells us oothiog about as a psychological process* 

2 Unfortunately the word TTSSII too is at t mes used in the sense of 

as in TcqirrflTtwrtTq; i 

3 Object not in the psycboIogtcaJ sense but object considered as 
somethiDS real outs de 

4 The noid is rendered by a general tendency fouards tt 

ConcejAion of comes very sear the praemalictlew of truth according 
to which one may act up to a tiath because it helps one m the 
economy of Iif? 
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strength of verbal knowledge. For instance the very 

Pumsha IS consciousness If consciousness itsel is Pumsha, 

what IS predicated of what (in this judgement However a 
certain mode of mind manifests itself in the act of predicating 

For instance-Chaitra's cow,' so too-'the Pumsha is inactive ^d 

such-that-the-quahties-of-an-object-are-denied-to-il ( srfd^- 

TOuhi)’ 'Bana stands, will stand, has stood -Here the meaning 
of the root alone is understood in the cessation of motion In 

the samewaythePumsliahas thc-altr,hutc-of-not-be,ng-horn. 

B> such a phrase one can understand onlj the absence of 
quality of being horn and not any t positive 1 quality ( resting 

?n Pumsha taken as a substratum (under Ving his different 

attributes) Therefore there is a tendency in all men to express 
themselves by means of a quality armed at by the process 
of W V and »Tr A ^ \'idc S 1 ) 

And Vachaspati explains ti thus - r i » 

■■Predication or an act cl judgment eonsisU of a relation 
between the predicated and the predicate It might also be put 

Ihus-lt IS a relation between the quality and the thmg qualified. 

Such a specific mode of mind is exhibited in the sentence Chaitm s 
Cow ’-To give an ordinary instance.-' \n arrow stands. Justus 
m •■he cooks ’ or he brevis , • complete vents of moment, 
of acuon in which some precede while others (other moments ) 
follow. IS spoken of as limited by a certain result, so here too in- 
■(An arrow) stands ' It is the same relation of antecedence and sub 
sequence when it is sald-vvill stvnd-has stood. \\ dl suppose ha 
just like the action of cooking, the act of standtng (or of cessation 
of motion ) IS different from the arrow and that it is prediea d 
of It In reply to this the Blivshyakiira says that only the 
meaning of the root is understood in the cessauon of rnotioi, 

m eeLtion from motion is ».iani J -B-t ore 

a fmm of existence and therein too the order of Wore 
and after is imposed npen.- sncIi is the process o pr^snv 
swtall Non-exisleree is posited 

(to something )-wh.ch aflerxvards is attnbuted “ 

Pumshvs' But tt ts not hovvexer an attnhute which can he 
sejarated from the Pumsha. .\nother mstance ts (.tven-e. j. 
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1 It has been maintained by many that apatt 
and there is no other mode of mind like that of 

It js for their enlightenment that all the amplification 
of instances is given ” 

O^er and above (his it is maintained that — "The process 
*of fiRjq projects or imposes differences in unity, or again im 
poses unity among differences There the difference as well 
as unity do ^ n ot really exist Evtfn then the ^77^ is neither 
JWW nor because its operation is without any inner 

contradiction Taking the well-known mstance-of the Purusha’s 
relaUon to what is the thing ( subject ) and what is the 
predicate In pure unity there can be no differentiation between 
a thing and its quality A cow ts not predicated of a cow ' 

( ilTT S 2 ) , 

Again further on we read— "The is one tn 

which are mixed up the fiR^s of the word, the object and the 
knowle^e thereof What sort of is this ?- 

their IHns They are by their nature different but on account 
of their (mutual) interrelation (ennra) Stki works m them-for it 
IS ilsfunclion to shoii difference inanity and unity ,n difference 
The meaning ,s that the sW nnnft ,s inaed up with %tos 
of the word, the object and the knowledge thereof For instanm 
the word 'cow - In this instance the ( process of Tfe" 
shows unity between object and its knowledge on one siL and 
the word on the other > . Thus it is seen that men grasp the 

word, Ae object and the knowledge thereof together and not 
keep them apart, eien though they are different But since ion 
say that they are not grasped apart, whence does the difference 
come >“ ( * a 1 V, s 3 ) onierence 

After this we come to the nest Sutra The difference 
drawn between the and fjr^t niirrfn is that m 

1 Here the-fRi goes on < itfa the shoitmcr r i 
« the object aoj (,,)», word aod l„,o„|eda.a„d |b, 

and (n) word and object on the other 0) knowledge 

2 The reply is Rl^en that learned seers hake ih- 

as different The quotation i' yncr ip S 3 . ^ 
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the latter there is no supenmposition ( ) of any one of 

the three ( etM and sfH ' on the other, it being free fiom 
the process of The object of that W!in% is the pure 

objecl-the individual, free from the basic root of the process of 
involved in Knowledge gained by ^ and 813 JTR — “The 
object stands by itself in its own pure form, cut off or limited, 
by Its own form ( and not by any other form winch is arrived 
at by the process of The word is f^fpJd) This is the higher 
st^sj-immediate experience of the Yogi It is the root or the 
seed of both vtT and oisUR , Iccausc they originate from it. 
But the immediate experience of that higher is not 

accompanied bv ww cr Therefore the immediate higher 

experience bom of is not mixed with an> other 

pramuna. ' And Vachaspaticxplaiiiisitthus — “It is the higher sRty 
of the Yogis because it has not the least taint of any «m?:-non ex 
istancc imposed upon it (But the opponent objects) ‘ Let us grant 
that the yogis grasp the reality of on object in such higher 
immediate experience and then instruct and prove it to others. 
But how can such an object be cither taught or proved by 
or *n:ivd 3 m?r (verbal Knowledge or inference drawn to 
instruct others ), for the object of either is not that 
But if siura and have for their object that higher percep- 

tion, thej being thcmschts mere processes of the higher 
perception too becomes onl> a form of ’ It !>: in rcpl> to this 
that the BhashyaKara sa>s — ^“It is the source of all wti and w-rr ’ 
If the higher perception had lecn allojed with just as 

the ttfetfjiwy IS, this would have been the ca^e, but the higher 
perception is their source, it is from higher perception that 
vjnrRR arc bom That which is the cause of something can- 
not itself be jls object Therefore the Yogis first Know 

an object b> the atfmruvr and then lay it down before others 

and tcich it to them ’’ ( ) "Convention ( e. g 
to call a certain object a cow )is the «oul of that interrelation of 
between the word, the thing and its 1 nowlcdgc. And the 
of the Knov kclge vve Imc in ."igami and inference comes 
out of that" (S 4) But m the fRn%, ifu object slnKcs 

off all the a«sOaa!cd mcmoncs of sucli Knowledge 
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We find a similar process of when the unity found 
in the meaning of a complete sentence is broken up into 
uords uhich b> a second act of are broken up into a 

senes of letters or sounds (€t S 5) 

Another reference to comes up in ^ v iv. 

There in the the doctnne of the litrf^rai’s / e of subjective 
idealism is referred to As against that the Samkhya-Yoga 
realism is posited, showing that the argument put forth by 
the subjectivists regarding the independent non-existence of the 
outside world is based upon a mere For it is only by accenlu 
ating on a mere aspect of reality and taking that to be the 
whole of it that one can rob the objective world of its 
indepedent reality That aspect on which the subjectivists 
build their whole metaphysics is the invanable nature of the 
real to be a part of some ones consciousness We are not 
here concerned with the metaphysical side of the dj«cu5«ion 
But we must mention that the mere fact of being presented 
to us can be distinguished from within a complete subject- 
-objeci relation, by the help process and that the identi 
fication of thought with reality is an unwarranted step taken 
by metaphysics from insufficient psychological data 

g II »n V vx tl In the Tiki the sphere of ^w-process is 
differentiated from that of wa The objects of the outside world 
arc ?ijj! or sif material and matter is not talven to be the 
field of the ^^’i-process does not illuminate the real form 
of the object like the process of knowledge which is not fir 7 ^ 
Our primary sense-exj cnence is a senes of 
urms I c as wc have already mentioned it consists 
of a jirescntaiion continuum This fact is not laid down 
by the old thinker* in so many words as these But 
the act of analysis by the help of which that onginal unity is 

1 a — but the nest phra«e rather com 

plicate^ the matter— ‘'ITjT'MIU \ not beme 

cross has not for ils object the gross Bat the is not ItseU 

gross e\en though capable of experSencing the gross In his com on 
holds that grojsness is gTa<pcd by 
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broken up is itself introspectively analysed with a keenness 
equal to that exhibited by any one in the range of philosophic 
thought. From the above quotations we can describe the 
process of T and hy down the following points 

Our Intellect is so structunlly framed that it can grasp 
a tiling in its unit} only by breaking it up into differences 
JnteWecfual thought is ahvays accompanied hy language, and it 
IS hard to say whether the analytical bias belongs onginally 
to thought or is the mere outcome of the use of language The 
former alternatue seems to be more phusiblc, for if it were 
wholly absent m thought jt could surely ha\c found out a 
better instrument through which to express itself. Such a 
thought process is one of the two aspects of Man 

never likes to remain within the nnrrow though intense boun 
dines of pure sanse-expenence The disposition to scif-expres 
Sion in the midst of similar seUes is an urge which has no 
beginning. ( ‘Ttff 

rfWgs’n i ) In a way man's um 

\erse becomes wider b> social intercourse, but this expan 
Sion costs him his intensity, inasmuch as it ta! es him fur- 
ther away from the direct touch of reality 

We cannot know the pure we cannot reduce 

ourselves to the level of the sensation We travel a long way 
oft on the path of thought-abstraction, before we realise where 
we arc ^ Even our iierccptual judgment e g this is a jug — 3{^ 
^ — alrcad} liears the stinp of showing us a subject and 
a predicate, both different in i way from each other and still 
brought together in a single act of consciousness Judgments 
at the lowest level alrcad> have the form A is B, for no 
judgment is possible in the tautological form A is A st »ni 

How the ongiml umt> of concrete experience is broken 
up we do not know. We can onlj sJi> that ps> chologicallj 
tlio concepts of subject and object arc arrived at bj a process 
I This IS tbe reason 'R h> the lower is ool 

rncBiiORcJ escert as a cr inJnj-as 
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of differentiation earned mto the onginal unit) of expenence 
implying a duality but not duahstn There is no mention as to how 
the psychological process of actoall) works in breaking 
up the original experience, gning us both the subject and the 
oliject Perhaps a Buddhist in any such explanation ifhetncdit, 
would give greater prominance to the object, than to the subject 
A Ved intin might hold that the product? of constitute the 
Mil) i which IS eternal but his belief is metaphysical and not psycho 
logical Otl cr schools of philosophy had no necessity to posit 
any specific \ruti of •! for they believed m the objective 
existence of substance and quality, person and attribute the 
individual and his genu® Tor the Ny»ya and the Jam schools 
of thought l>oth rehtioTvs and rdaia were real According to 
the Yogadars’ana the) arc one indivisible and only distm 
guishable w ith the help of *t Other schools did accept ftr ? 
but only to the extent that it gave us determinate perception 
Patanjih alone had to extend its operations beyond the 

and posit its existence integrally on account of an extra-psy 
chological doctrine of his system Thus we can understand full well 
the real import of the only by taking it along with 

the earliest beginnings of the process seen in the uRm 

Psychology as a science can do nothing but posit the 
principle of coniinuity and hand over the ultimate problem of 
the relation between and smr o metaphysics It 

docs not try to probe beyond the difTercntmtion between subject 
and object which for it are final It tales them for granted and 
starts from an apparent duality But the whole praxis of 
voga lies in the direction of a return to the original unity of 
expenence It is a question whether cur consciousness can ever 
return to the point whence tit started The wntec 
definite theory of the different levels of attention or of conscious, 
ness goes to assert the impossibility of traversing the same 
path once gone over by mind at the same time that it makes 
enough room for the attainment of higher Pr Hence a 

process from to i e from af^^ to 

stage does not bnng one to the onginal sensation, but 

to a higher 
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We shall deal with the question of the Levels of Attention 
and twpjfh or later on, what concerns us here is the 
nature of the process The ^roct-ss taheii as a whoU 
includes icnthm itself two apparently contradtetory but m 
truth coM-phmeniary c^erahons namely those of fmdmg di^u 
fences rotthtn a unttyt and secon Uy of unposmg unify on 
differences Its first half is a process of abstraction in thought 
wherein the single composite organic oneness of an object is 
broken up into several elements The other half of the process 
consists of the relationmg function of mmd bnnging absolutely 
unconnected objects into a related whole, simply because such 
a relation serves some one of its purposes 

The traditional instance taken is that of the relation bet 
ween Purusha and his attnbutes When a thing simply is tht 
attribute, (though wo cannot say even this much) we cm 
make no judgment about it. Still however men indulge in such 
judgments and base their social intercourse on them There 
is another instance taken from ordinary life. A man says— -‘the 
arrow' is, will be, and has become stationary I And he might try 
to divide motion, or take rest to be a state vhtch ts denied 
from «io/io«. But in no instance do we find mere motion apart 
from something moving. Asa Buddhist would sa>, there is no mo- 
tion outside the moving object This has its own application m 
Yoga where one is required to be free from the impositions of 
Freedom from its first operation namely that of breal mg up 
aunityin»o differences means freedom from abstract names This 
isvcr>' essential so far as reaching the underlying truth even m 
any science is concerned, for ver>‘ often, when an abstract 
term is used instead of a concrete one, one is tempted to think 
that one has explained a phenomenon For instance in Psv'cho* 
log^', it was this enslavement to ftr^r-products that took it m a 
waong direction Vcr>* often a p^’chologi'^t thought that when he 
had used terms like ‘sensations*, * percepts ‘ ideas ‘vohtions’, 
and what not, he had explained the cntitj called mind to an 
extent that he had no need of recogneang tr Bat as ilfcDocgall has 

put It, ’'a percept, a concept arc nev er found I> mg about loose 

la the world, as he may find a pebble, or a star, or a bone. 
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or inj other physicnl thin' He mifiht as \\cl) expect to find 
"a fnlling” or “a mo\ement'* without something that falls 
or mo\es or ' a percenmg** or 'a remembrmee ” detached 
and isolated from the subject who perceives or remembers *' 
This does not mean that motion itself is impossible, for 
the ^sorld is not a plenum but a jtoccss and that, as 
Viichasjxiti lays it down cich ind L%ery process is 

supposed to terminate m a ctn nn icsult Dots he mean tint Wf 
only think the process comes to an end, simpl> liecause we are 
interested m a certain result or, as we might i ut it, simpl> bccaus 
V e cut across and put a stop to a procees m itself indn isible bj 
means ot our artificial purposes ? Can \ e link this assertion 
with g®T^-thc (mnas work tcascleesly, only we impose 

our purposes on them ’ Can wc abo\c all find m this the 
Bergsonian solution of the paradox of Zeno's flying arrow* that 
motion by itself is indivisible, and that one can dnidt it only 
by the process of t e by the process of abstraction ’ 
That the object and its motion cannot be separated is 
consistent with and comes near the view that the wfF, its 
and Its <TfhiTras~al1 form an indivisible single process, and that 
what might be regarded a^ a vff frovt one point of view 
might js well turn out to be a froni a higher i>oint of view 
Hierarchy of *niTs is definitely posited m ^ ^ the 

different answenng to differenl points of views i c to our 
different purposes. tn iftwra i uTJjflftsR »ifil»Tit*j<iWi, 

na sanftwnft i 

Jift qft^rnt 

^ VX I vTRf sRri m ^ svi And 

Vachaspaucomnwnts — mrsnf^ 
5^ ’tratt I sTwwi qTfl’di'Jira i 

The process of analysis and abstraction m thought is 
responsible for all the problems of relation like those of-substance 
and quality, Person and his attributes, the subject and the 
predicate Spatial relations are held to be given. Though space 

1 Whethftt ^ TssttUioaed va tb« btiashya be a man or an arrow it 
i| iramsteria] to ut to far as ant dfZcussioQ goe; 



means extension, and mind has no spatial coefficient 
^ifR4 ^*g!c^ ^ *rn 9H \ 

^ iTRJ^5?7Tf^?IT J V U 11 ), Still 

it IS held that spatial relations are directly apprehended by 
The temporal relations of the ontside world are giien along mth 
these in a certain order of limitation and so too motion But thc 
processes of thought — the categonts of thought as ue might 
say-work upon the unity of expenence b> breaking it up Wc 
do not find any metaphysical treatment of the problem of 
relations as such For the Yogadars ana is concerned not 
with the metaphysics of relations and their reahts but %vith 
their psychological side and the way out of them leading one 
nearer to the underljing spmtual Reahtj 

But the process does not merelj mean abstraction 
and analysis It coters the whole ground of relations which 
may be classiBed broadly into those that are brought about 
by artificially breaking up a unity and those which are the 
outcome of conventionally linking ino objects together 
We hd\e dealt with the former class of relations An 
instance of the latter type is — *il —This is Chaitra’s con 
Evidentls the relation is a purely got-up relation Chaitra and 
the cow are different objects, and they are brought together, bv 
the process, establishing a 'emblance of unity between 
the two m a single judgment 

Thus at a stroke the whole fabnc underlying social 
relations and convention is cut up Relations can he either the 
work of individual thought or of social convention All verbal 
knowledge is either n unity broken up into differences or an 
artificial unitv set up between differences Even the social law 
of property goes, for nl is onlv a ’ The «i*dhaka 
has to free himself not merely from judgm-^nts tbit seem to 
deal wath nnitv, but from projecting rehtions where they do 
not reallv exist iKlween things 

The correlation of on the objective side ts the 

rchtion of «F5PT IkIwccr the objects rchtctl In the relation 
ship of VKiTO we have fal‘=c imposition or false identification 
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The relation betvreen body and Soul is often said to be 
that of So too e^cn outside ob3ects do impose them 

selves upon one another and even upon us, “^ome how or other 
The process is the subjeave faculty which corresponds to 
the objective Thus PataOjali says 

^ . II II Vieiied objectively the relation between 

«r 5 and vfm is that of «t««rre, while subjectively it is the 
^"*11% that IS able to apprehend this relationship Inasmach 
as the sim i tc includes the relation between knowledge and its, 
object and sw or sic^PT, it comes a bit near the Nyaj’a 
conception of «i 5 * 1 ai-that peculiar relation between mind and its 
object the like ol which we never find m expenence. 

Ramifications of the ^* 13 % are wider than those of any 
other Vetbal knowledge and inference both are cast into the 
mould, at the ba«e or which *1 works supreme So there is 
overlapping in the classification of the modes of mind 
The division given is sviw ftr t Pw and But out 

of the three kinds of pramaaas two are ba«ed upon ftrr 9 
Even s? 5 « is not wholly free from its taint for its further sub- 
divisions ^re the T and asn? Hence only one- 

the 1 sru*t can be regarded as a pure anw v hile the 
“igjun and try to deal with things only through 
th® refract ng medium of viords words words and they bv 
themselv-sdo not give us the mdnidt aim the object, but only 
the gen® alit es that inhere in it « ^ i In the 
Togadars am it is not definitely laid down that the concept 
of the genus is arm ed at by the process of ^ 7 The 
object of IS held to be on the contrary an oiganic 
unity containing within its womb both the ano the rruTFr 
A consideration of the relation between the and the 

would lead us to a discu'^ion of and ©153%?? 

xrholes into which we need not go for the present How 
the ^mrrwi « picked out from amidst the concrete moividual 
IS not made quite cleat but from the fact that the 8i3?iT!t 
jrocess is held to be ba««d aeon we mif,ht corclude that 
the IS picl ed up bv that very process. Thus to avoid 

ovcihpping wc would be required to classify the 
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under the following heads — f^, and 
subdividing into sigiTR and etFW 

IS distinguished from both sitriT and 
IS neither true knowledge nor false knowledge ' That which 
can be neither true nor false is classified in trodem text books 
on psychology either under doubt or ‘ suppositions ” We 
evidently cannot put under — doubt, because the state 

of doubt affects the subject alone and as such the element of 
personal equation enters more in doubt Hence social intercourse 
cannot be based upon such a precarious mode ot mind True or 
false belief or disbelief is categorical m its nature and is opposed 
to doubt psychologically, but the products of are distinguished 
from JUirir and It was Meinong who posited the existence 
of a certain class of judgments that were neither true not 
false, but were mere Suppositions ^ We might favourably compare 
with suppositions, but like all comparisons this too is to 
be talien with some reservation is wider than an act 

of supposition inasmuch as its operation is seen at 
the root of judgments that would be regarded as falling 
within the categon of true or false bv western thinkers 
Thus the judgment— This is Caitras cow — would be regarded 
a valid judgment and not a mere supposition, while according 
to the Yogadars’ana view all judgments of relation are merely 
products of the -functioning 

From the above discussion it must be clear that 
ts not the Process of uuagtnatton tn the sett'^o of the vord m 
sr.h.v^ sf .y* iASrd J4 os nn rvor- .sudf Ihp pTJ>cess -nf 

abstraction in thought It is thought brought to bear with all 
Its maljtical functioning upon the unity of expcnence At the 
same time it is a sort of a relatiomng process bclvccn different 
objects Tahng both the rnomet /v contained in the operaitens 
of tre might say tt is a rtJaiioiung faculty somehoxc 

imposed upon nahly and t ccr^/rr/ by both reality as xccll ns 
huviaiuls Though reality Ihj apprehended b\ us through 
judgments It IS not made up cf jedsments. The conten* cf im 
propo<iition is given to us mi vhilc the form cf it is 

1 ^n3c Iloblem of Trulh I 84 c « 
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f’i\enb> the the categones of This comes near the KanUan 

cpistemoIog>.^ The thing-in itself, the Ding-an-stch xvzs taken 
to be inapproachable by ICant The Indian vie^\ point parts 
company here, for m the Upanishads we find a sufficient number 
of references to show that the real was not held to be out of 
reach, though only an inner approach to it was held to be possible 
And in spite of such a characteristic of the real, all social 
intercourse regarding it is based upon and somehow or other 
it goes on even though tlie follows onl> words and has 

no real objective substratum to correspond to the relations'* 
set up b> it To seek the reason for such a harmony, 
amounting almost to a pre established harmony, is to leave 
the sphere of psychology proper, and go over to metaphysics. 
But inasmuch as the Yoga doctrine is based upon it we may 
mention in passing that the process of is 

possible primarily because all are in possession of tlie same 
reality, and secondarily because the process functions in 
the same \\a> in all human beings. 

1 heuh says, Dharmakirti developed a perfectl) definite theotv 
m winch a cl»ar diatiflclion was diauo between the element of sense in 
perception and the function of iiiianination Jn the nattoweM sense percep- 
tion IS Without imaRination nnd • nnctring ( ersPrlTf) but this 

m»teb givej us a momentary contact with something real, but ut‘erh 
inexpressible Ml our knowledge is based upon this contact, but its 
content (?) is *upp1ied by the iiraginatioo ( ), acting b> rules 
which It Itself imposes, a conception which has obvious analogues with 
the Kantian doctrine of perception.” Kar Mim P 25 The writer has not 
looked into Dharmakirti s theory of perception, but how even the content 
can be supplied by ts somethingwhichevidently one cannot follow. 

It certainl) cm not be upon bare confacf that the niles of are 

in posed The i%fqTW SliqH has in it, in a seeJ-stale all the moments of 
knowledge, distinguished latet on The Yoi.i has to tale recource to 
onK to coniey it to oibtci. 

“q I What \acliasrati has said of the higher 
51^T'’q cm is well be aj|Iied to the lower IRtPr 

2 We have -ilre-iJy inentionel that the objetlite <.outileti«tl is 
snqpr, but is not regarled as real 
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We almost come upon this mw of in The Study of 
Patafijali^-" When \%e say Chaitra's cow, it is only an imagi- 
nary (?) relation, for actually speaking no such thing exists as the 
cow of Chaitra. Chaitra has no connection in reality with the 
cow. When we say Purusha is of the nature of consciousness, 

therein the same illusory relation. Thus it sometimes breaks 

a concept into two parts and predicates one of the other, and 
sometimes predicates unity of two concepts whicli are different. 

Thus its sphere has a wide latitude in all thought process 

conducted through language and involves an element of abstraction 
and construction and is called This represents the faculty 

by which our concepts are arranged m analytical or s 5 ’nthetical 
proposition.” Here we come very near a true description 
of the functioning, but the rendering is done by the 

same ill-fated word ‘Imagination ' 1 


1 P. i8£. 



Section 6 ^<^ 1 ^ fe Dispositional Masses 

Bosanquet has sa»d-Truth is the whole, v\e might say 
with equal meaning that Mind is the whole E\en though we 
might pick up certain modes or some functions, it is the 
total mind that manifests itself m all its workings Inspite 
of the scholastic differences about the nature of the senses, 
and the outside world Indian thought always agreed to mcw 
mind ns a whole for it never broke up its unit} into 
compartmental faculties The surest assurance of this fact comes 
to Us from the definite recognition of dispositional masses 
cognitne nffectwe as well ns conalne. At the very first question 
regard ng the modes of the mind the interdependence of the 
present ard the past is recognized ^ 1-^ I 

I — The modes of the mind are either afflicted or 
pure These modes create or leave behind them their samskaras 
which are akin to them From the samsknras (in turn) originate 
the various modes and agnm from the modes the samsl aras 
Thus the wheel of the modes and the samskaras turns round 
and round ceaselessly Thi«; is not a one sided dependence of 
the present ou the past which might result m automatism but 
it IS mutual modification of both, pving us a continuity activelj 
constructed bj the inner Self 

The Sansknt word Samskam is almost untranslatable 
It is wider then the masses of so-called apperception in that 
the functioning of the is not confined to the cognitive 

side of consciousness alone It includes within itself the cognitive, 
afiective and conative dispositions When the Bhashya-knra 
epeakes oi' fAe fte means it as a fundamentaf faw 

of the mental function which when specified gives us the three 
tjqjes of dispositions laid down in modern psychologj ^ The 
five pnncipal modes of mind mentioned seem to have 

1 E< g the sime law is implied wheo the bhashya quotes — 
n ll \^e can roughly compare it 
with Arist s conceptions of tnerzeut and dynamtt and their relation 
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The •rd«J and the smts?, the inferable and the directly 
perceivable are already mentioned, is a of 

the former type, inapproachable by its very nature.' It was said 
By its fruits ye shall know them So with the uncanny 

depths of our mind. We infer the existence of the 
samskaras from the individual acts of recollection or memory. 
The samkfiras (particularly the 5PW form the fund of 

memory, while gives us the individual recollections, a distinc- 
tion drawn by Bei^son in his Matter and Memory. References 
are met with at various places, about the relation between 
samskata and smntL i ft. V U ^ ^fWRT 

,tTr <Tr: ^ I etc 

According to Indian thought, the life of the individual 
extends in the past upto infinity, but may have a terminus m 
moksha in future. The Soul is eternal and its relation withlife 
or the world is begmningless in the past with a possibility of a 
divorce depending upon his own effort. It is, in a way, 
the reverse of the Chnstian conception of the human soul 
with a definite beginning m time and an infinite future, 
hlmd in Its passage through eternal iima past, gathers the 
debris of the samskaras of all expenences in different lives; 
and the infinite burden of accumulation would m itself be 
unbearable except for the Law of Karma and 

mean the same thing, though generally is reserved for 

that which has a determining value on our present or 
the future life. The saniskaras of all the acts are stored up in 
our mind as so many latent forces, which assume the form 
of a ^TfRi or an active tendency when, according to the law of 
Karma, the time for their fruition comes 

The samskaras are taken to be the causes of recoffections. 
The is the onginal fund of memory from which differ- 

ent recollections spnng up at opportune moments. The relation 
between and is that between the unmanifest subslratum 
and its ntamfcstalion. The region of the samskaras he in the 
depths of subconsc iousness. The form the 

\ ci. aibn: %nRTj: sr«5n ^ ii ii 
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structure of our ru.nd rn .U totahty Taken rn 

logical connotation, the includes 'v.thm itself the g 

tive, conative, affective and instinctive dispositions as well 

After a certain spiritual advancement it - held that a 
Yogi .sable (o know all the samskaras of h.s iihole past In 
our next section ive shall see that such a direct knowledge 
7 the slskkras cannot mean an actual memory, tecause 
only in a narrower sense an ^ 

woL result in recollection. In ‘he ^ 

.to,u«fbmfts=Bssu*t5 wfea ftrnrf , Here samskaras are 
broadly divided into two classes 
( 1 ) The 

and ( u ) the Samskaras 

The former group IS taken to be the sme qua non of particular 
mcoheronslnd mfectionsof the mind, the latter class con am 
Mithm It the uufufi^tOTlts which are left behind *ffe ont 
acts, good and bad and form the conat.ve dispositions 
with their mysterious < sits ) working woven with he 
law of karma The former group gives us the cognitive 
dispositional or apperceptive masses on the one hand. 


— ! ■ , _i that we find the fact of the micd 

1 It IS only in nwdrin p^icho.osv 

„o„ng all US «P=nenc« ic he form =I » ___ 

E. s “They (subeonscons 

the mind, ut " "'Habit itselt implies retention and is practically 
imagmalion P « J^„Hore pre-supposo dir^orUa 

lCrp“sycrPrin P 95 ' And ne prefer to call .hat which enda-es 
waiQs r > w«cse it confuses the act of thinki-g as 

'oliec'wrthe L°durins copdilions which render possible fte Ihinta; of 
IhalohieO-aslhecondilops of our Ihinking 0 any o--^, not rm 
• Idea- bat ccEniliie dispositions - -Out Psych P 2f ioe p-mcple 
IS onite commo.1i accepted, b»l the psycholosisf in l-s fpsit Ihe 
dynamic rrsidim analylicalll. . e cosniliie resi^nr. c-rsc re residua etc 
The Indian thinkers on the contrary crisped -J,- d,pe._=j of samskaras 
histly sinlhetically. lor it was one and pe ja=e, -c- c' the mind wV,s> 
presened cogn»ti>e, afTeclne or eo&i*J *’ a- « 
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and the affectne dispositions which supply the mind \\ith the 
necessary motive power for action That part of the total 
fund of samskaras which is known in the shape of definite acts 
of memory is defined by Vachaspati in his TiUt., where he says 
enrsn ^ while the others are— 

#^rHt 1 It is only the samskaras left by our cognitive 
acts which can be recalled in the shape of recollections 
The sutra itself— ttwmn^rtfit'n^nnRlgRH ii «ft \ m ii deals 
with a phenomenon that would fall within the perview of 
abnormal psychologyi and we need not enter into it. But 
Vachaspati's Tika shows us clearly the seieral kinds of dis 
positional masses that form the structure of our mind 

We shall for the present deal with the cognitive disposi 
tional masses which result not merely in memor>% but affect 
the incoming sensations, by ushering some and excluding 
others We might compare these cnr^f with the so-called 
apperceptional^ masses, termed by Dr Ward 'Intellective sys 
terns which assimilate any new sensation and give it its meaning 

According to western psychology apperception of any 
new element of consciousness is earned out under the guidance 
of the mood present, or the purpose or the particular 
question ’ in mind, and more or less the character of any 
new element or its meaning depends upon the particular 
system of the samskiras with which it gets unified We have 
already referred to this m our treatment of perception and 
interpretation The moods or the purposes of western psychology, 
on account of their strictly non-moral scientific altitude, all seem 
to live up>on the same level of consciousness Thus Pillsbury 
says — “ The subconscious is nothing m>stenous, no new and 
detached realm of mind, but merely a mass of expenences of 
the same general character as those that we have been 
considenng " This much is m perfect harmony with the 
Indian doctrine of the uwitfis Further on he says that " we 

I Apperception ' the word was originally used bj Leibn tr to 
demarcate clear ideas from the ^ague It was de\eloped by Kant for 
whom ' transcendental apperception was the work of the categories of 
understanding Herbart brought the wotddottn from general Philosophy 
to psychology proper 
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cannot mean by the subconscious a new level of mind, we 
can at the most mean an organisation of the old experiences 
in a slightly new way He has maintained this as against the 
the theory of Freud which turns subconsciousness into almost 
another individual mind as opposed to the conscious mind 
But in the Yogadars’ana, the mention of the subcon'cious 
intellective masses always goe** with the acceptance of different 
levels of subconscious mind That a certain level of apperceptional 
masses always gravitate towards bondage in life, while others 
take a man higher up m spmtual advancement is shown m — 

iT^=!Tr I v{\ I ^c*iPpa^rafsmW sr ^ 5^ sr^- 

ijg jf ij 

sr n — 11 We have so 

often mentioned that the whole problem of Yoga, is to rise 
on higher levels of our mind Corresponding to the levels of 
consciousness there are different levels m subconsciousness too 
The samskaras cannot be worked upon directly. A lower 
samskara tea sat^isk^ra left by a lower vntti, can only 
be driven out or uprooted, or suppressed by a higher 
samskara, which we can deposit 10 our subconscious mind 
only by inducing a higher mode of mind through an effort of 
attention In the passage above quoted, it is definitely laid 
down that the which are originally deposited in 

the mind by similar modes, arc themselves the causes of 
iurlber or modes on the same level The^e are so to say 
the cognitive dispositional masses, which condition ‘the acts of 
our attention The structure of the samskaras is of our own 
making The functional working of mind when left to itself, 
undisturbed by individual effort, expresses what we can call 
ihc Law of circular causahtyf^ according to which the causes 
( Hc^s ) leave their effects ( ) which m turn cause fresh 

causes ( sfe^nt®) 

1. Iq physics eternal motiOB is Impossible but m Psycbologit with 
the entity of mmd it seems to be a statement, the truth of which is 
easily granted. Ps>cbo!ogy oerer posits tnlrop:f. 
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In our section on the auditory perception of meaning 
we have quoted Vachaspatis sentence — 

J? ii ^ '»'» ii We can 

call this the Law of the Spectftctly of the Savisharas For 
^\hat Vachaspati has said here with regard to the specific 
recollections of different letter sounds might as n ell be applied to 
an act of assimilation or appierception He means that a particular 
samskara can bnn;^ to memory only the \ery object vhich 
had caused it Taking a wider meaning of the word SRRI we 
might go beyond this and say that a particular system of 
samskaras can bnng forth a fresh object belonging to that 
class only This widening of the sphere of the functioning of 
samsWaras is not unwarranted m the light of our earlier 
quotation We find its corroboration even further on — 

?raT st|f^ tniT «t 5 u rh? 

riRt ii « v ii a-«nnsa 

(I V II ftnw atuunRPU 

etc I fti ? vtufiiotulfrcu t^T II w 'T 

UUl S5JT UTT^^muf cUH SrWflWn 

^ II Ml V \i II tmf^ tmi 

1 HI 

» I and ira^ utPlfRiinrat awHWin i ^ ur 

enrfw 5^ 1 w v >> 11 Just as the existance of 

seeds is inferred from the blades of grass shooting forth m 
the monsoon so too when tears, flow down and the ha r 
stand on their ends on hcanng of the path of liberation we 
infer that such a man has in him the seed of true 

knowledge of the nature of the absolutely individual Purusha 
In between the breaks anse other thoughts ( lean ng towards 
bondage) due to the siill survi\ing samskiras (of the same 
t>pc lurking m subconscous depths ) Even in mind 
otherwise bent towards true discr mination other thoughts like 
1 am ** crop up at intervals And wh nee ’ From previous 
satpskiras ( even though their ) seeds be almost weak ^ Just ns 

1 And this reflect on is as old as *T ^ where n \ e 

lead E\en n a m nd wb ch loves the truth and has gone to rest in 
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the infections (of the mind ) cannot again sprout forth after 
their seeds have once been burnt up, (this is said with regard to 
affective dispositional masses ), in the same way the former 
samskara ( representing the whole mass of cognitive 
dispositions tending to bondage ) cannot give brith to ( lower ) 
knowledge or experience or mode, after it has once been burnt up 
m the fire of know ledge” In the quotation given from 4. 29 
the same fact is retold In the last quotation the repository of 
the total fund of samskaras is said to be the mind Here is 
used m the sense of Though the mind is the reservoir of all 
our any particular cannot gather strength by merely 

having a place in the store house of the mmd Here vve must 
distinguish between siOT and The finds refuge in 

the mind, but it leans on to the object which calls it forth, 
so that It at once conditions the object, and receives strength 
form It. So instead of the vve might speak of the 

wn bringing one again to Jthe specific vntti 
which was the cause of it 

We began with the division of the into cognitive, 

affectiv e* and conatwe ones — 5R^, but they are 

only distinguishable and not separable They all work together 
almost interdependent like the three gunas working ceaselessly 
m the mind ^ 

itself, there arise wheo ]t is deluded by the object of seuse, wrongs 
resulting from former acts* " 

1 The Bhashyakata does make a distinction between ejrwtj 

and of the ^l^Is. is used for both good and bad ones“e g 

’St’TTTOBinT as 'ivell as The word though at times iden 

tified with IS reservedly used for lower titsilts when m their 

dynamic state 

2 Out of the five |ji are definitely affective in their 

character, is instinctive feat and taking fear to be an emotion 

we might class it -with is too generic in its nature, and 

*T%rar as a IS the feeling of Egoism All these are affective man 
evil sense Still however we might nse affcctiv e for “ infective ’ ( 

Supra. P. 34 Ftn. 1. ) 
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To the virtuous is pleasant what to the vicious is painful, 
while from aifqgi-Nescience springs infatuation It is only in 
true knowledge that the mird is able to keep to the 
golden mean And m all such acts of knowledge, mind as a 
whole works through its total mass of dispositions which form 
its structure 
Note — 

The dispositional masses form the structure of our mind, 
which structure is of its own making Mind functions 
through its past experiences in the present, but we cannot, 
as PiUsbury does it,^ prove the continuity of self merely 
through this charactenstic of mind to preserve all its 
expenences The mental structure is nothing matenal, but 
like any other matenal structure it has an inertia of its own 
which might stubbornly refuse to nse superior to itself The 
Yogic praxis consists m going from lower to higher levels of 
attention and the structure of mind is automatically recast m 
doing this Thus Yoga stands for freedom of the mmd as 
against its automatism which comes as a result of the Lav 
of Circular Causahty at lower levels of mind It is to develop 
{>IasUctty of mind as against the rigidity of its structure To 
do this Yoga asks a subject to catch the mind m the moment of 
its functioning through its structure m the present and thus try 
to transform it In the active functioning of mind those vnttis 
which rise automatically from the bed of past structure and tend 
towards bondage have to be suppressed Biology tells us that when 
a structure ceases to function it gets atrophied The same happens 
with mental structure too If those vnttis which are to a more 
or less extent the expressions of a certain structure be suppressed, 
the structure would sooner or later get atrophied and die 
out The meaning of suppression here is not ‘ repression ’ 
Due to the Feudian school there has been no dirth of 
pseudo-psychological literature preaching against repression ’ , 
and asking men to run out their nature Now repression can 

1 \ ide his AtleoUon P 199 e s We shall have to deal with this 
in our section on The Nature of Mind 
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be harmful only because an evil tendency is fought against on 
the same mental plane Psychologists and physiologists too 
are ready enough to josit a hierarchy of neurones in our 
nervous system Such neurones lying m successive superior 
gradations regulate those on the lower level, so that the physio 
logy of our whole body resembles a government with its own 
head in the cortex ^ But in psychology proper it was Svvami 
Vivekananda who firstly gave the principle of levels of conscious 
ness by positing ‘super consciousness What the physiologists 
claim for the body, Indian thinkers asserted long ago of mind 
Now or suppression consists of nipping in bud the 

expressions of a certain structural tendency, when they appear 
above the threshold by reaching a higher level of attention, and 
this primanly means a complete structural transformation of mind 
This can only be done by burntng out the unwanted samskaras 
deeper in our subconscious mind It was a direct knowledge of 
the truth contained in this that made the Indian thinkers posit 
levels of subconsciousness corresponding to levels of attention 
We can find a modem analogue to this in Bergson's principle 
of the levels of tension " above the threshold,® while below^ 
It he depths within depths of subconscious mind, traversed, 
though not consciously, by the effort of memoryj m trying to 
recall a particular samskara* 


\ " -VOTm/v •n/faii ‘hit vifayinsTJiyi-'i- ^ «n//2A' ? 

212 and “ Again we must assume that there are not only different sys 
terns, but different levels of systems in the organism of the nervous 
mechanism* Systems upon one level would control directly the systems 
at the lower level, just as the lower.systems control the activity of the 
single cells ” P 255 What can Pillsburys two remarks put together 
mean ? Even a strictly scientific psycho-neural (if not psycho-pbysical) 
parallelism would require one to posit such a structure in our mind too 

2 Const. Sur* tJp* Phil P. 139 

3 Mind Energy — Nature of Intellectual Effort P. 152 e s. 

4 Matter and Memory. P. 211 and 220 e. s Also False Recognition 
— in Mind Energy. P 120 e s also P 154 
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When a comes up to consciousness m its onginal 
form It IS called memory. The samskiira is the cau^e.ihe stnc 
qua non, of an act of memory 15& though treated last of all 
IS presupposed from the \cry beginning in the ascnption of 
meaning, due to contraciton m perception. Even determinate 
perception would be impossible vithout tntial memory which at 
its implicit le\el we call 'pnmary retention’ This implicit 
memory becomes explicit at-the ideational level when the subject 
recalls definite portions of his past has for its object the 
greater portion of menial structure Because mind functions 
as a whole, any individual mode is depicted against its complete 
bad^round, and even in its functioning the different modes 
imply one another. Thus wnm-all imply 

So too we have to defimtcly recc^nize memory 
in the grasping of the meaning of a spoken word, but its 
field IS wider thin that of even Without memory mental 
functioning would be impossible, for a mere fund of samskfiras 
would give no meaning to the outside world Memory gives us 
the living link between the past and the present As the 
diflerentiotion of the tikes on more complex forms 

from those of determinate perception or recognition to those 
of interpretation and association, the mental coefficient of 
memory gets extricated from other modes and memory of 
some past expenence becomes possible 

Before going any farther, we must distinguish this 
from the other use of the word where it means waikefulness or 
watchfulness The use seems to be as old as tho Upamshadic 
times-for ^inci*iTT says in the 

Iqxjfr^ 1' The word is*more often met with m Buddhism, 
and in this sense of watchfulness it means keeping the 
particular always m mind implying complete subjection of 
all the There is a verse by S’antidevacharj’a— 


1 We had DO such doctnne of an ongioal state of Soul from which 
It fell down iBto the world of sense, becanse the relation between 
and IS beginningtes* So we cannot compare this with Plato s 
theory of * >tria»tnesis * 
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“ When stands keeping a watch at the mind-door 
the ^JTSini comes, and having come, it never departs’’ E^en in 
the Yogadars'ana we have-^St^^nfe^rf^l^'R icttqnjli \^^\\ 
Here the word cannot be taken m the sense of mere 
memory Vvchaspati takes it in the sense of «IR or fixed voluntary 
attention preliminary to wnhl — 3i*n4ri^; \ But 

the positive definition of «IR given in ^ is — 

and we can only rake to be the negative side 
of It. And in this case as it comes after and the 
meaning of such a negative sense can be that keen 
watchfulness of mind We can do nothing but guess how 
from its original meantmng of memory could come to 
mean such watchfulness In an effort of recollection we always go 
up and down the depths of different levels of subconsciousness, 
and pick up the right thing from amidst a total background of 
irrelevant matter A sadhaka has to suppress all other memo- 
nes except those that would help him m bis spiritual advance- 
ment Originally might have meant the product of recol- 

lection, but in the Yogic practices attention must have been 
drawn to the process or act of recollecting Just as a or a 
piece of knowledge contains within itself both the object of 
knowledge as well as the act of it, so too m a recollection we 
might distinguish between the object remembered and the act 
of remembenng which is an effort ski generis In Yoga 
greater value must have been attached to this native effort 
which bnngs to mind the right thing at the nght moment 
suppressing all others The word mind-door-B^ft^iR too occunng 
m the verse quoted above is significant, in that the stands 
at the “ threshold of consciousness '' as a censor allowing 
only relevant iremones to pass by 

1 Quoted m P. 145 

2 all these are repealed en bloc in Buddhism too. 

Vide V I tniTfvnm, 

nsrnif* W 
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Memory is defined as not stealing away uith the object 
expcnenced ” II qt 1 II By merely 

taking the sfitra, as it is, one might define memory as that 
capacity of mind which stores up (srainihr) its past expenences 
But the word er^n^tq has a specific meaning as explained by 
Vachaspati By ** not steahng away with the objects of expe 
nence ’ is meant reproduang the object jugt as it was expe 
rienced, xctihoiU addtrig anything to tt In this sense smnti 
would stand for different recollections as distinguished from 
that capacity of mind to store up its past memories as 
differentiated from the fund of memory 

Memory differs from the other modes of mind 
It springs from the traces ( SWns ) left by all the 
including jrHmPiqqqft4 i 

w 1 - 11 1 (cf gq 

at w V % ) All the samskiras coexist m the mind eitqpnfeamft 
^ trpqq i fin ^ iw ii But an act of memory lies 

m the present, and as such it has a temporal coefficient like 
that of any other mode, and hence a memory of a memory is 
possible too IS an wgqq and as such it can be reproduced 
Thus our consciousness is capable of reduplicating itself infinitely 
So we can say that “the successive experiences of » identical 
occurances does not then result »n an accumulation of n identical 
residua ' There is nothing m thiscntical interpretation of ours 
that IS contradictory to any pnnciple accepted m the Yoga 
dars’an On the contrary it is implied in the bh ishya quoted 
abo\c as well as m sofe'pl era \ \ 

All the other modes of mind have a reference to 
something obiecti%e in a realistic sense of the word Even 
the works upon the unity or the differences met 

with in concrete experience, while sleep has the all pervading 
tamas as its object. In memory the mmd dwells only upon its 
1 We do not find sny meation oC the modern distmotson that 
Derpson has drawn between ord nary recollection and personal memory 
with Its specific coefTcient of exper eoce nor do r\e find any discussioir- 
of the dropping out of the inditidoal characteristics out of each memot)- 
image of a familiar object. 
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past expenences It is no new knowledge that we get through 
memory As Vachaspati has said, all the other modes do make 
some addition to our knowledg^e in general or in particular. 
This addition of new elements is called “ stealing ” and the 
specific meaning of is that in every fresh piece of know- 

ledge, we" appropiatc reality while in mimory there is no fresh 
acquisition made ^ 

®n?TfhT nsRit*! i Memory springs from the 

samskclras and as such it has for Us object the specific exper- 
ience which left that particular saipskiira behind In short 
memory never transgresses the limits of former experience. 

arreft msPnmqf^ci i 3^4 

i Other modes of mind extend our fieldi but 
memory may at the most come up to a complete recall, though 
very often it might fall short of it nrsqm qi st g 

1 ( ) 

There is an interesting question put by the Bh'lsh>akr»ra 
about the form or mould of recollection, which can inform us 
of the introspective analysis brought to bear by the ancient 
thinkers upon the act of memory. He puls the question—' Docs 
mind remember a arW— particular piece of knowledge or 
the object tliercofJ' And the reply is given, "The particular am (the 
piece of knowledge) is coloured by the object (of knowledge)— and 
It shows both the object as well as the act of knowledge, .and 
thus begins the formation of a samsk ira of the same kind 
Such a samskira manifests its own cause ( that original ) 
tV.ws. gewevates w tp/imory liawng tb* saswi form zvji. tow 
sisling of both the object and the act of knowledge " 

Put rtuft, » RrohirtK Trsrf* 

ire <5^1 NRUTT 1 n jjnjWT’jUrcrft^ 

ITT 1 ns 1 Here the word ®ffT»Th is the most meaningful 
and important The pvssagc tells us thil the depositing of the 
traces or the sa«psk"iris is done at the ver) time thit the mind 
IS experiencing something The memor) of the pre'cnt sinks 
into the mind in the present * This would mean that tJ erc is 


1 Cf. Deteson on (otriaUoa of ireinoo In tic pteseot. MikJ Eceigy, 
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no gap between the present and the past No moments of 
retention are allowed here as they aie m Buddhism or Jainism 
Of course the thought moments according to Buddhism are the 
shortest possible, there being about a billion such moments m 
the time occupied by the shortest flash of lightning ^ 

A second point put down in the Yogadars’ana is about the 
common mould of perception ( in the most general sense ) and 
memory Both contain within themselves two moments namely of 
an object hnown and the act of knowledge. The object and the 
act of knowledge though distinguishable only by the process of 
vilalpaare in themselves inseparable The mind perceives them 
both under a single unity, and still, as Vuchaspati says 
ainwRiTrt ^ I— m such an act of knowledge 
one of Its two moments might be primary, the other remaining 
only secondary 

The question would naturally ansc— where then lies the 
difference between a fresh act of mind ( gf^ ) and an act of 
memory, when both have the same form The reply is already 
contained m the nature -of memory which never leaps beyond 
past experience but it is worded differently tn? , 

1 When the mind appropriates a portion of the 
real m perception ( greater stress is laid 
upon the act of knowledge, while in memory the onginalact of 
knowledge falls into the bad ground and the object comes pre 
dominently before the mind ( I j 

P. 129 e s -Buddhistic momeiils of teteBlion and tbe Jam vnw as the Jast 
staces of perception were inserted it seems, simply from an educative 
point of view The stage cannot be said to amount to a gap 

between the present e-xpenence and tbe formation of its Sa™skUTa It is 
only a strengthening of tbe samskara, just sufficient to enable a 
voluctaiy recall We can compare the moments of retention or iJtW 
with the Stoic view of judgment, the essential characteristic of which was 
• the peculiar act of assent, of approval, and of being convinced with 
which the mind makes the content of tbe idea its own, grasps it and in 
a certain way takes possession of It * Hist Phil Wmdelband P. 207. In 
too mind takes possession of its perceptions or judgments 
I Comp Phil. P. 26 
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There is a modern discussion on the question as to 
whether memory comes up to mind with or without its tern 
poral sign The problem has its counterpart in Indian thought 
too There is one type of memory without its local sign in 
the past which Vijnanabbikshu calls a sort of recognition It 
comes up* m the form — Oh • my mother This is a sgs- 
We cannot call it a recognition in that it has not 
the necessary form of it, namely — This fs tny mother The 
indefinite subject This * of the perceptual level is lacking 
It IS an mterjeclional exclamation and hence it is an act of 
recollection, not definitely localized in the past 

But the general tone of the Yogadarsana seems to he 
in the direction that a recollection always comes along with 
Its concrete setting in the past We meet with this principle 
m the we have already said 

that a direct experience of all kinds of samskSras is not memory 
but that It corresponds to a plunge m the subconscious depths of 
one’s mind, and as such it is rather the subject matter for 
abnormal psychology The question can only be determined 
by an appeal to the concrete experiences of the Yogis. It is 
held by all Indian schools that the knowledge of all the lives 
past can come to a Yogi, in his highest disinterestedness 
and acuteness of attention “ Many facts seem to indicate that 
the past is preserved even down to its slightest details and 
that there is no real forgetting ” What Bergson says with 
regard to the short span of our present life, Indian thinkers 
hold for all the memories of past lives Bergson goes on to 
say that if ever on account of a ” sudden " or, as we should 
say, supreme disinterestedness in life, a man were to lose the 
primary "ractal attention*', which one might compare vith 
instinctive mental adaptation, ‘‘the panoramic vision of the (whole) 
past " can come up to the surface of his conscious mmd But 
he further thinks that it can be due only to a complete loss of 

t held in Buddhism to be one of the 

Siddhis Jam includes this. We can favounbly compare Plato’s 

Anamnesis with this 
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“ the attention to Ivie "-not voluntory or individual attention, 
but that " racial attention ” gro-wing v.eak But the Dhyana 
-praxis means just the reverse of a general lack of attention 
To what Bergson holds about the memory of a single life flashing 
upon the mind m all its details at the time of death, Indian 
thinkers add the memories of all the lives past. But v.e 
shall give up this question which primarily belongs to 
abnormal psychology, and merely dwell upon the positive aspect 
of It The Bhashyakara says-** ^ 

\ This tells us that the direct experience of the samsk.iras 
comes up with the co-efficients of space, time and causality 
0\er and above the knowledge of his oivn past, it is held 
that a Yogi is able to see the past lives of other people too 
> And if we accept the ongv 
nal proposition of the Yogadars’ana about the wwion^TiHtwT, 
and with Bergson hold it as a possibility that " between 
different minds there may be continuously taking place changes 
analogous to the phenomena of ettdosmostSy ^ we cannot 
ahscUiicly postlady deny the possibility of such a phenomenon 
too, for It is space alone which creates sharp dnisions, and 
mmd IS non spatial by its nature 

Such an acceptance which is implied m the Yoga* 
dars'ana would bring us to the theory of Levels of Memory 
The pnnciple is not imposed by us on the Yogadars’ana, 
for just as there are different levels of attention, and corres 
ponding to them different levels of immediate expcnences so too 
we might distinguish between different efforts at recollection, one 
on the level of ordinary perception which gives us tn%-memory, 
and the other the higher or the of the Yogi, 

which comes from his capacity to make a superior effort 
WbcthcT the former ordinaiy recollection comes along with 
its space-time setting, wc can only judge by an analogy 
with the latter On the lowest level is the on the 

highest IS the in between the two our poor acts 

of recollection he, at times floating and at times with their 
concrete setting of space time and causality 


1 Mmd Enerey P. 76 c s 
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( §2 ) Causes of Mental Recall 

We have seen how the functioning of mind in the 
present leaves its traces to be stored up in its depths, and 
from which by an effort of recollecting one can bring up 
in the present the original expenence. But the sense of 
effort IS not always wakeful We might say that just as in 
perception we have different shades of mental effort, ranging 
from the non-voluntary sensation where it is ml to the 
perception of an object held before the mind at the exclusion o 
other! by ekagrata, so in the act of recollection too we might 
Tave the lowest level of recall with its associative automatism, 
"highest ruffl standing at the mind-door alvvays watch 
ul to pick up the relevant object In the Yogadars aua we 

do lot find Tny rules laid down for ih<- objective conditions of 
assoc, at, onal recaU, but in the 

sutra giving about 25 relations vvh^ form the basis “f -"“‘a' 
association and recall They are «fiil 5 s or causes of recollection 
The most general subjective condition or the sms guo «o» 
of memory is the connection of the Soul with its manas n 
Ae fund of memory all sawskaras coexist, but in a single 
effort of mind all do not come up to consciousness 
“ , ,, that over and above the general 

and the reason given - ^ 

conditions of memory nameiy 

Soul and the manas and the exis^ce of a specific saaiskara 
there are other exciting causes ( ) of " 

help the recall These “P 

hence memories do not come in cro\% s 

m. u n The contact between the Soul and 
manas and the existence of a particular samsk.ira are the 
genenc conditions of an act of memory, vvhde the will to rememte 
and the presence of an assoomtive link are the immediate 

, Acccdws m me Nyam view memory is a lueCon ot It 

hats me pas, to the pteseat givias panics '» 
as ft function of the Sool %ide ^ ' 
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subjective and objective fnctors winch result m a recollection 
It IS to the examination of these factors giving us the so- 
called association of ideas that we turn our attention now 

^ 

“ Memories come up one by one because the immediate 
associative determinants come up one by one Now what are 
those determinants which bnng up a rec ill ’ An associated recall 
comes through any one of these — 

(1) sPntFT — The one -pointed effort of mind to re- 
collect something-this gives the general attitude of mind, the 
necessary subjective condition of memory 

(2) Thoughts contamed in the same book help 

to recall one another The recall might come in the same order 
or it many follow a re'erse coarse too The former type of 
recall would give us an in«tance of The Law of Forward Conduc" 
iton There is another technical sense m which the word Pliwu 
is used In Yoga the spintual object of Dhyana is supposed to 
be located in a particular part of one s own body This is 
called 'The meaning is the same as in— 

uiwn II jjt ^ a II wherein mind is to be fixed m a certain 
part of the body or outside it 

(3) wiTu—repetition regarded as having a strengthening 

eflect on the po«sibility of a recall Importance of repetition is 
recognized m the Yogadars^ana — 'i-'i\ii 
Technically Biwro is defined as i 

tPTT^ erwjm t ( ) The 

unruffled condition of mind is the goal and repeated effort in 
that direction is called 8l*URr 

(4) SSni— This IS a logical relation between two objects 
It might either be a relaUon of the type of fire and smoke or 
an inseparable connection always found to exist between certain 
objects as in— A cow and her horns The former we might call a 
universal, the lalter an empirically established relation Under 
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this IS mentioned the case of an inseparable relation betv.'een 
two things which are always found together in some third thing, 
like hands and feet m the human body t e a relation between parts 
of a single organism Lastly e\en a relation of antagonism would 
serve to recall a thing at the instance of the thing antagonis- 
tic to It. Here antagonism is the same as dissimilarity. 

(5) — Recall comes here through a characteristic 
mark e. g One is reminded of Arjona on seeing his banner 

(6) ?TT?^-Similanty,-c g seeing the picture of Devadatta, 
we are reminded of him ^ 

(7) 'iftsT?-\Vhen one is reminded of the owner on seeing 
the thing owned, or vice versa 

(8) 1 — When a thing dependent upon another 

(9) } bnngs that other to our mind or vice versa. 

(10) ntivT— closely related objects-e g a student and 
h(S teacher 

(11) — Relation of immediate succession (either m 
time or space) 

(12) — Objects ordmaiily connected together when 
separated remind each one of the other. 

(13) — On seeing one engaged in a task, one is 
reminded of another devoted to the same task 

(14) ftrhr — Antagonism like the one between a serpent 
and a weasel This is positive antagonism between two objccls- 
going bejond the range of mere dissimilanty 

(15) — ^That which is the cause of an increase m a 
thing reminding one ol tint thing or vtcc versa 

(16) arfhi — ^The relation between the giver and the thing 
obtamed-as lictwccn a charitable man and monc> 

(17) — Relation of obslnicticn-as between a treasure 
and the men gu.nrding it with swaids 

(18) s^'tT — Happiness and Misery 

(19) 53 tni<t — Desire and Aversion. 

(20) ’TO — Hear when it reminds one of the object of fcir. 

1 fsrmt sflFTt I Tim form * ’ tft 

Iv uci a ^Lclgment ol icceBOiticD l«i oI siimlarity based upeo a'soclatjcn. 
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(21) 8?f^— -Need of an object reminding one of it 

(22) ft^—Action e g movement of branches reminding 
us of Its cause the wind This is the relation bet^teen a 
doer and his act 

(23) im — Affection reminding one of its own object 

(24) — It IS held that Dharma reminds one of past 
lives and also enables one to keep in mind the object of study 

(23) Through Adharma one is reminded of the 
cause or the object of past misenes 

We might compare with these the determinants of 
memory gi\en in the Miliodapanha* They are (1) Subjective 
Effort giving corresponding to ^iHkar^fTHJTT of the 

Vogadarsana (2) giving us objective determinants which 
also are included in the above list ( 3 , and (4) Pleasure and 
Pam { cf 3^i?-18-given above ) which give importance 
to any object ve connection (5) Similarity is tnnu (6) Difference 
(cf instances given abore under and fqfhJ) (7) Speech (8) A 
sign -this IS equivalent to given above (9) An effort at 
a recall coming near smran of the Ny'tyadars ana (10) Ex 
pectation eg in wnimg when we know that such and such a 
letter folio vs such other letter (11) Anthmetic (12) Learning 
by rote vvh ch can be compared with the mechanical automatic 
memory CNphined b> Bergson on the basis of cerebral habit 

(13) Recall due to meditation which would come near the 
personal recollections as different from automatic memory 

(14) Reference to a boob-v\e can compare this with the 
relation between the container and the contained or with 
farts of a whole recalling each other (l5) A pledge and (16) 
is the recall of actual experience meaning almost the same thing 
as a recall tlirougb meditation giving us what Bergson calls pereo 
ml memory Keith passes over these in his characteristic manner 
sajing There is it is clear practically no appreciation what 
ever of the nature of the problem * 

After gmngsomanydetenmnants of recall the N> lya-Bhn 
sh) akara adds— These immediate excitant causes of recall do not 


11 78 e s 
2 Bu3 Phil P 194 
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come to mind simultaneously and hence memories too come one 
by one These do not exhaust enumeratively all the determinants 
of recall, but are mere instances ^ l) ’ 

We might apply this remark to all the determinants of associa 
tive recall The Bhashyak^ra means that there are an infinite num- 
ber and kinds of relations that sulwist between things, and that 
any one term of a relation may serve to recall the other term 
We find m the relations given above almost all the types of 
associational recall mentioned in western Psychology. First and 
foremost of course is the sri^WPt-the will to remember a certain 
object Other causes give us relations between objects them- 
selves, except numbers 3, 18, 19, 20 21 and 23 (3) is repeti 

tion by which the samsk'iras of a certain object or objects are 
fixed more firmly m the mind Numbers 18, 19, 20, 21, and 
23, furnish us a specific subjective attitude of mind helping 
us to Tecall older experience because of a connection established 
by mind Thus and (18), (taking to be 
equualent to tm) and (P) tell up that a feeling or an 
emotion ^ery often strikes us a subjective connection between 
separate objects that would otherwise remain wholly apart. The 
relation between fear (20) and the object of fear is more subjec- 
tive and enduring while that between a need (21) and its object 
though in some way similar to it is less permanent in its 
character, as it no longer holds after the need is satisfied The 
relation between affection and Us object is almost on par with 
the relation between fear and its object. 

lu. westeto. Psychology, A.ristotle posited three types of 
Association — Resemblance, Contrast and Contiguity ( of space 
or time ) We find all the three mentioned here Resemblance is 
Contrast comes near ftrw, while Contiguity is laid dow n m 
the relation of siPRiq, or even in ft^ (vs ) Hume 

banishes contrast from the list and aods the relation of Cause 
and rffect, either term of whiclt might remind one of the other. 
This v\c definitely find m and it is shadowed m 

and rirrn According to j Mill conliguit> was the 
fundamental form of association Wm Hamilton reduced all 
the laws to the process of*‘ Redintegration ’’ According to 
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this the parts of an original ( as we should say a psychological ) 
■whole tend to reproduce one another This is implied 
in as one of the causes of recall 

This IS the logical rdation between the container and 
the contained But as gi\en in the bhashya, cases of parts 
within a whole recalling each other are put under this In 
the bhashya we read ^ i t e parts 

dependent on the same thing help each other’s recall Modem 
wnters on psychology generally recognize Association by 
Similarity and Contiguity as the principle modes of association 
but greater stress is laid on the functioning of attention rather 
than on the passive side of associative relationing The present 
day tendency is represented by those who reduce everything 
to contiguity the movement of attention being the original 
factor linking objects together There is nothing m Indian thought 
which can be construed into an automatic relationing between 
objects of expenence, the mind remaining passive all the while. 
All the determinants of recall given above show tlic relations which 
can have meaning only with regard to an active consciousness 
and attention is no less an integral factor in recollection than 
in perception 

The last two causes of recall as given m the Ny'iyabhishya 
namely — Dharma and Adharma — are almost similar to a direct 
experience of the sai^sL^ras mentioned in the Yogadars’ana 
Dharma and Adharma either as causes or as the attributes or 
qualities of mmd are always held to be invisible ( ) and 
hence only inferable from their effects 

The doctrine of Associationism has its counterpart 
in phjsiological psychology, where along with its drain and 
inhibition thcones a law of ‘ neural association ” is based 
upon another ' law of neural habit ” according to which — ‘the 
passage of an impulse nJong a certain chain of neurones leaves 
it permanently altered in a wav that the successive passages 
of same or similar impulse^ become easier over the same 
beaten path ’ The medical theory of infection and consequent 
immunity does not hold at Jeist in case of rnatter which is in 
immediate contact with nund ’ It is for learned doctors to 
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find out reasons for th,s, but the tact oi 
was recognized in some form by ancient Indian thinUrs The 
refusal of the body and even the lower 

the higher life of the spint was regarded the greatest 
impediment to a sadhaka. Prof. Uadhakrisl,nan has sad 
-Buddhistic psychology may be described as associationist 
We may add that Buddhistic Assocntionism is a bit 

different from the western theory which goes by that name 
The former is truly dynamic, while the latter is mechanically 
atomistic. The conditions of our present experience he no 
doubt in the structure of our mind based upon P''^‘ 
but the present contains at the same time that element 
of auR-apperception which is free It is to these conditions 
of expeLnee to which Nugasena refers when he 

says-" Because of their being an incline, and ^00“== °' 
thL being a door, and because of their being a habib and 
because of their being an association, 

Ideas, when particular impressions occur ^ ' a, 

explains the conditions as (1) ‘inclination or natural tendency 
[ 2 ) existing structure, (3) habitual process and (4) pracbce. 

Prof Radhaknshnan observes. “The incline is explained m 

terms which remind us of modem physiological psychology 
and Its law of neural habit. ‘“When it rams, "hare will the 
water go to 7 “ It will follow the slope of the ground _And 
If It were to ram again, where would the water go to 7 It 
would go the same way as the first warter has gone 

Snll the whole of Indian thought is so alive to the sense 
of mom? responsibiliry. and die indiwdua^ final eman.prnmn 
as not to construct its whole psychology upon the Psycho- 
logical Atomism of the Associationwt 

A Note on Dreams 

Now that we hare finished the treatment of the disposi- 

1 lad. Plnl Vol I r. 406 

2 Bud. Psyth P. 165. luseince ot ») fio 

,1o,» o! (2) .r 1 sinslr ^ .= rml.as 

order followed in a caf\>an» o \ J 
thioQ(;h habit. 
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tjonal masses and memor>, we can safely touch the problem 
of dreams E\en sa\ages are known to be more disturbed by the 
phenomena of dreams than by broad waking consciousness or 
e\en sleep Both these latter modes of mind can be accept 
ed m a matter of fact way But in dreams one finds no\el 
constructions, clothed in a new space and a new time It is 
from the dream state that the early man comes to ha\e a notion 
of himself as different from the body The doctrine of a body 
witliin a body, a sheath within a sheath might he the outcome to 
a certain extent of reflection on dreams ^ It would be an interest 
ing problem to show how far the conception of the true self 
was arrived at in the Upanishads in this way In an early stage 
of civilization man think's that during sleep his soul goes out 
of his body to enjoy things elsewhere. And in f « v ^ iv, it is 
said w *nss?Tfi i x ctr i “ Thej 

say-let no one wake a man suddenly, for it is not easy to 
remedy if he does not get back ” It would be an interesting 
task to sift the truly philosophical portions from such passages 
that show comparatisely a pnmitwe lc^el of thought. 

\Vhate\er it be, memory and dreams are closely allied 
intbeip stuff nr ( ^ 51 ft Kufttifirasqi ^ ^ ^ 

I g ^ dream 

memories come floating, and they are imagined not true me 
Viichaspati says — njuhtt 

5% 1 Appropnatron of 
peiv elements is found esen in memory For m dreams Me do 
meet mth our dead forefathers etc not as they Mould come to 
memory m waking life Mith all the setting of space and time 
when Me lited Math them, but as connected Math space and 
time of which we neter had any eipenence formerly The 
constructive functioning of memory m dreams is recognired even 

in V ^ a— n mtrnr nwnlniiimiiiftniinniPiinTOtnn^,,, ^5^ 

a ttntsgr^ ttaMaaissa^inta nga a aa ^trrair y a ftrq 

1 W. say lhat psjchologiially the docmoe of sheaths drew the 
attention of thinkers from the phenomenon of dreams which In the end 
as Prof Ranade has observed became at bottom idem, cal with the ptoblem 
of substance Vide Const Snr Up. Phil p. 141 e s 
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5r fir Tclf i Here no doubt 
greater stress is laid upon the agent who creates for himself 
the objects of dreams, than upon the process of construction. 
About the stuff of which dreams are made we read in the bhashya 
on the f passage i The chariots, the 

joys, the lakes and the nvem are all made of the stuff of ^rrasn We 
have already made a distinction between a pure samskara and 
a vasana m that the former lies in our subconsciousness rather 
in a dormant state, while the latter is a satnskiira in its active 
eruptive stage The whole of Indian thought practically takes 
a dream to be an embodiment of a 

^^PbWI+nfiiuiil Vi \ ( 1. P. 82 ) In a 
dream under the force of a suppressed wish, the law of perception 
works, namely the law of tirae-space-configuration In such refe 
rences we find the earliest anticipation of Freud’s theory of dreams 
according to which a repressed tendency gets free vyhen the 
censorship of mind is lacking in sleep For Freud the only ^reRi 
that exhibits itself in dreams is that of sex The Indian conception 
ofm^ris not necessarily that of a repressed tendency though it 
can be that too, for even a tendency not repressed, tea samskara 
left by a free expression, might get into an active form and 
find Its way out in a dream Moreover as we shall see in our 
treatment of emotions, sex is only one of the lasan.is of the 
human mind Nagasena too in MiUndapaiiha defines a dream 
thus — It is a suggestion, O king, coming across the path 
of the mind which is what is called a dream* ’’ 

The different kinds of sleep, and 

have already been mentioned as appeanng in the Yogadars’ana 
But therein we do not come across any discussion on the 
relation between dreamless sleep and the dreaming and the 
waking state The kinds of sleep mentioned in the Yogadars’ana 
do not correspond to a gradual falling off from broad wake- 
fulness through a comparati\ely halting state of consiousness, 
when the mind may dream on for a few minutes, into 
dreamless sleep There is no recognition of the existence of a 
twilight of consciousness between waking and sleep Nagasena 
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IS definite on the f>olni. Acconlin^ to )mn drenms occur neither 
in liroad wakefulness nor in deep sleep. * The dreamy flalc 
lie sajn, is preceded liy fatigue and ended by sleep Tlius he 
doe* not talc into account, the tnnsitioml stage from sleep 
to wal mg. * Accordin.j to Duddhighosln, dreams occur during 
«hat he called "monkey sleep" In Iluddhtsm mind i* 
'eo' often compared to an .ajic, citchmgancl Ic.iving bnnehes 
after branches i e. jumping from object lo object, ind nescr 
remaining at rest. Corresiwmdmg to this charactcnstic of conscious 
ness there is .i Hd m sleep, when the mind worts ujion its 
own fund of mcrnor)' without the guidance of w iking logicily 
Tlic problem of dreams falls wilhm abnormal psychology, 
and IS a subject for iwjchical research. Dreams might differ m 
their nature, and to exhaust all rcncciions al>oui prophetic, or 
cbirsoyant dreams would require greater space tlian can !« 
allowed in a thesis like this As regards (he moral resposibility 
in dreams, the Buddhists bclicscd that a Bhikkhu was not 
resjionsible for sms committed in dreams. 

Dreams arc not taken as representing rcalit>. They are con- 
tradicted by waking cx|)cncnccs. and hence they do not fit in 
with the actual scheme of things* The definition of false know, 
ledge IS wide enough to cover dreams n rntreq i 5^^ 
trojai n't H, , < „ Prom the point of v.cw of psjcholo-y a 
dr^m IS a real cxpenencc while from the point of vneTv of 
>'alidity u IS false knowledge The dream-stuff is made out 
of memory, but it is false because it poses to be more tlian 
a mere memory of a past expcncncc It is from this point of 
Viichaspati 

I* In f We find a tecoBnU.on of d.ir«rm states between 

^ 11 As a lajc fish 
«nve^sodoes .be r„son .ove bet 

1 Aung’s lotr. to bis Comp, of Phil . 51 
WIUmsR (S ) ** 
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3 cutest I A dream is false knowledge, but on account of its 
similarity with memory it is spoken of as memory HereVachas 
pati goes beyond the Bhashyakara tor according to the latter a 
dream is a " nifeirnSiin a memory the object of which 

IS ( partially ) imagined 

The same position as regards the validity of a dream 
IS held in the Nyayadars’ana An objection is first raised that 
all the tall talk about wn and Hhn, instruments and objects 
of knowledge, is as false as the conviction which one has in a 
dream li v \ ii and that 

ftw instiij snftw* iHth, IJ^ n nnwnfk ^ 

mkt 1 The objection is more clearly brought out in the 
where the object and the instrument of knowledge are both 
held to be mere resultants of the fnntion of some time-old 9 imi, 
Justus a dream is ^ Looking purely to the subjective conditions, 
perhaps both ( and mm etc ) might be regarded as that, but 
the laws which govern a dream imagination, a free tram of ideas, 
and cogent reasoning are not the same As we might put it, the 
cause or the stuff (ftRm and isiwi) of two mental processes 
might be the same, but their references differ." An enquiry 
into the references that constitute validity is the subject matter 
of Logic Here we shall pass by it by merely ^ng t^he 
^ V , gn mil uwBr tt 13 "mtit nfemm 

RirauRilt 1 un aimu. aRarrmnin mafbrniflw* 11 He 

that has seen a dream while sleeping is able to call it back 
while awake say.ng -1 saw this But he tegms to think under 
the influence of the waking state of intellect that the dream 
IS false This of course implies that even a dream posits its 
own samskaras in our mind, and can de recalled just like those 

of any other mode of mind. 

^ Mai« i iiiiu»n-ii Tt1 n wnira* , fiSHifk mrasrofii aram 

stenatnka hmhwhsii... .1 , 

2 Because the process of perception is not cenlrimtal. 
cc„ln/„s»I (or in makms a sensation one own we ns it throw out fro 
ourselves its mean, up. and meet it halfway In this sense we 
the Samkhya-Yopa view and -ay that it is the mind which poes out 

meets its object 



Section 8 Levels of Attention 

The problem of the Yo^ praxis is to go from lower to 
the higher levels of attention In Bergson’s terminology we 
might say that the passage lies from the comparatnely 
“detended" levels to the more “ iense*’ le\els of attention 
Sleep from the point of view of ekagrata might be regarded 
the lowest level of attention where it lies so to say in an 
extended form ^ Bergson compares the le^els diagramatically to 
a pjramid at the apex of which we have ekagrata with sleep 
at Its base The mam difference between Bergson’s and the 
Yoga view lies in that for Bergson ” tenston ” of attention or 
consciousness is always a servant of action and needs, while 
in Yoga, the ekagrata or samadhi is developed irrespective 
of Its connection with the immediate needs of action or life 
for the sake of purely Spiritual gams. It is Bergson’s “ dis- 
interestedness ’’ coupled with highest tension The difference 
IS due to the cardinal difference between the west and the 
east, Yogic practices arc based upon moral values while for 
Bergson ekagrata is a mere mental ( or psychological ) pheno- 
menon subservient to the needs of the present but with no 
moral coefficient Hence it is that whenever he talks of disin- 
terestedness his subject relaxes into sleep® 

1 Prof, Ranade's Con't. Suf Up. Phil P 125. There is tn fact 
as much I keness or as Iittte, belwceo sleep asd ecstacy, as there ts, as 
SpiDoza would have said, between God and Dog the same letters but 
what an important difference I " Vide also supra P 103 e s 

2 \ide Matter and Kfemoiy Pp» 9^ aod 199-200 also Mind Energy 

Pp 94-95 ff To explain pure Munition, he takes the example of music 
experience, and explains that our ordinary conception of duration depends 
on a gradual incursion of space luto the domain of pure consciousness *’ 
To prove which, one has only ' to deprive the ego of the faculty of per 
ceiving homogeneous time, ” by taking away from it '* this outside circle 
of psychic states which it uses us a balance wheel, ” Time and P Will 
P. 126. Reading this one would feel that Bergson would next treat of 
our ^ut no he cannot think of tension apart from the fly- 

wheel, and bis next sentence is—“ These conditions are realized when 
we dream* ” ( I ) 
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In the Upanishads we meet with many references to Yoga 
praxis Connection between attention and suspension of breath 
was noticed early (Prof Ranade’s Const Sur Up. Phil P 114) 

A progressive introversion or amuR was regarded an absolute 
necessity before one could attain higher levels of consciousness 
As early as S3 we read, '• when the five instruments of know 
ledge stand still together with the mind and when the intellect 
does not move, that is called the highest state ' ' This the 

firm holding back of the senses ( here nmlSR is not mentioned, 
but the process is the same-il. 

IS what IS called yoga ’’ ( sis S 4 ) In n 4 I’, we 

read, ' Some one asks ■ of what nature are those organs of 
sense, that go forth (towards their objects) 4 who sends them 
out here, or who holds them back ’ ” And again— The mind 
must be restrained in the heart, till it comes to an end -that 
IS knowledge, that is liberty, all the rest ate extensions of the 
ties" (ft <; 4 x 1 ) We also meet with the beautiful simile 
given m the bhxshya on the _namely-nui 

>if^i fhawnnta etc in the 

stt 4 Y in a more elaborate form-uaui ti>pwraHg5n^ 
tixl tiilwiuiti afet xi « nfitBunl ^ ift nRrem V win 

SI « iftui am tgiafia ii We can guess that it must be after reading 
such passages as these that Max Muller must have wntten- 
" This concentration of thought, ekagrat.i or one pointedness, 
as the Hindus called it, is something to us almost un known 
He compares human mind as James does” to " Kaleidoscopes 
of thoughts in constant motion ” and holds it quite impossible, 
in our days fuU of " telegrams-newspapers " etc. “breaking in 
upon us ’■ •' even to arrive at that intensity of thought which 
the Hindus meant by ekagrata ' ” Bergon’s view of the menta 
flux (with nothing but change in it) is the extreme length that 
the western point of view could go But in spite of such a view 

1 The sixfold Yosa is eweo in h 4 Id " Thi. is the mle for 

aehievihc ,t i.x concentration of the mind on the subject of medita . . 

teslraint of breath .-muRIH, restraint of senscs-MrdltK, meditation 
attention, investigation absorption 

2 E. g Vol I P 246 
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that we meet with in Buddhism, where the e\er-changing flux 
IS carried to the height of pure dynamicity we find ekagrata 
posited as the goal to be reached 

In waking hours our attention i« never steady It is no 
doubt continuons like the foot of a snail that never leaves 
the ground-as Pillsbury would descnbe it but even then it 
jumps from object to object It is eithef ^-extremely 
or scallertiif^ as Swaroi Vivekanand has said or secondly 
WyH distracted-which shows positively that it is wakening ^ 
for distraction would only be felt in the presence of a positive 
effort at fixed attention i ^ 

and the MKtH levels are already implied m ft ^ When a 

man having freed his mind from shih, thstracUon, and 
xactllaiion becomes as it were delivered from his mmd that 
is the highest po nt VVe might say here that sloth and 
distraction are the causes { and ) of the 
and levels 

There cm indeed be infinite levels of attention from the 
hgWy pointed to the most flattened We can say-^|^ rift 
vutiwj l following dt *i H The passage ^ rwRt i 
rr uft ^ f ^ —is a 

problem for interpretation Yoga here is identified with samidhi 
and sam dhi is asserted to be a quality of mind ( ) 

pervading all the levels of ( conscious ) mind Now samxdhi 
does not appear as one of 11 e ( perceivable or 

inferable ) in the Bhishya on ^ IS If we merely look to the 
bhashya on i t we can tal e sara'vdhi to mean attention m 
general V ichaspati confines it to the levels of 
etc But the viocd mjs, vs, used by the. Eb.'’sh.va'!,v'.'ra aV. tV/a 
levels of attention vvhle VichaspaU at one time takes it to 
mean etc. and just after that to mean the ip’, 

levels etc If we purely follow the bhishya we can maintain 
that attention w mind * c it is present m howsoever incipient 

1 Raja loga — P 105 

J IllWtJibt ns Mned as trasjOtJ aitfllln I 
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or detended a condition as it be in the state of sleep.^ H Kern 
in his Manual of Indian Buddhism says, “ .... Mahayanists 
with their ritualistic propensities invented a series of samadhis 

The number m the PrajM-Parmita is no less than 

108 and we might hold with him that ‘ there can be as 
.many samadhis as samapattis * 

Attention, if we do not take it to be the same as mind, 
IS at least the supreme function of it The structure of 
mind IS to a much extent mechanical, in the sense that 
left to Itself It works with an automatism like that of habit. 
At a preliminary stage, the mind has to be coaxed into 
a position, before control can be established over it. For 
generally we live like automatons, i. e allow the past to deter- 
mine our present This is why in the ^ ’ i“. it is enjoined 
to begin practising Yoga in a cool and a quiet place For under 
a recurring obstruction it becomes always difficult to fix ones 
attention, and distraction or the ftrwiSm would naturally be the 
result We might distinguish between the objective and subjective 
causes of distraction Both these causes of distractions are given in 
thefl^PIs and the StSTO 53 as, and the nature of these obstructions 
shows us in a negative way the nature o f^atten tion. ^The y are 

^ ) ,1 , Disease, (2) Languor, (3) Doubt, (4) 

Carelessness, (5) Sloth, (6) Attachment, (7) False knowledge, (8) 

Non-attainment of the desired level, and (9) Incapacity to sustain 

the level after having once attained it Along with these are 
given the impediments to ekagratii which at times accompany 

1 This IS deSmtely m tiaimony with the ttreu-tflu UUFTOK. The 
only mteriul obiection would come up from the original tpr ^ S tft- 
gl^Unrtlbllu ntVRBtlftil trfl 1 Where the word m restricted to the 
mten-est form o£ attention, m which consciousness o[ an object attended 
to IS absent We might reconcile this with the original definition ot sama 
dh. as attention m general, by saying that the yogadats’ana being a pmct.cal 
guide to the sadhalas. begins with the most ordinary defimt.on ot samadhi, 
and arrives at the highest goal by a process ot progressive restriction of 
Its meaning which at the same time ipclodei. a general Kalhams 

2 P. 5fi. 
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external causes. srnitc.a-Trembhng ot l.mbs may be *e to 
sexual love or lust or tear or even anger, and so too mth 
rrregnlar breathing is d.spair at being foiled m the 

attamment of a desired object. All these obstructions have 
overcome before ekagrata of attention can be attained 

This definitely sllovs ns that the relation b ^ 

or emotion on one side and attention ^ 

known to the Indian thinkers Yoga has J 

complete expurgation from order, 

relation with attention shows p,t,h of 

They do genetal voluntary 

emotion, the lower the level “notinES of processes 

control 'Emotions are' as Pillsbnry has sarf. riobngs^^^^^^ 

(which are) ordinarily under t e con r routual 

consequently the relation e t philosophy 

opposition This IS why a man ought 

emotions are legardcd as so g 

to completely tree himself before he may hop 

the path of spiritual '‘''''““I"'"'; posed to hold between 
Practically the same Nikayan formula 

emotions and attention 1 --ns as follows— '* Come >e 

quoted by Mrs. Rhys ■■ ond they are-sensuous 

bhikkhus expelling the five excitement and-worry, 

desire, ill-will, stolidity an ’ ^ear to wSda, 

perplexity, nescience ^ T ^ c Yogadars'ana. Ill will 

^iSavt.uisra and ''=1^''^'“^ ® Yogadaras'ana scheme is a '1'® 

is Iv which according {^^^0 both 

or a mental infection ly common to all the systems 

attachment and ill-win • ^ p^pon from the Majjhima, 

ot Indian thought Further o jp^t my con- 

we read Buddha saymg “ , access of doubt, then 

eentration had be en dispersed throu^n 

1 Attention P 153 emotions and VoEO Vide " rreedom 

a rnellw^n .de " m die 

''v:E”srt' VO. 1.1 N- ^ 

3 Bud Psycli P* 10^ 

^0 
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by want of attention, then by sloth and torpor, then by dread, 
then by elation, then by slackness, then by trying too much, then 
by sluggishness of effort, then by longing, then by awareness of 
differences, Here we find gncn-oon doubt, siimnifil^nt-want of 
attention, tiUR and siint^ sloth and torpor etc rnr mentioned here 
IS included in the conception of gu giien in the Yoga 

darsana and defind by V.lchaspati as soRnili^n (gn) sii i u i lt a flcm 
— ihn s 11, while elation and flying loo much, i e 
straining are the special fcatnres of psychological interest 
added by Buddha from his own personal eapcrience This is 
why in higher Jhanas iflft-that zest or emotional interest 
IS replaced by the neutral feeling—" ay u^aM in ’’ Later 

on we shall see that this means the Buddhists knew 
a feeling to lose its tone and become neutral if attention 
be applied to it Modem psychology tells us that the most 
efficient degree of attention is not co,exten5ne with a 
conscious straining to attend "The most intense strain 
does not correspond to the period of greatest efficiency of 
attention On the contrary strains are most pronounced when 
we are just beginning to attend, while we are warming up to 

wh ’ .1 they die away 

When the work alone is present in consciousness and we have 
reached the maximum of effectiveness It is not when trymv 
hardest that we obtain the best results, but when there is no 
need lor effort, when the occupation of the moment seems to 
^try attention and nothing else ,s needed to reinforce it 
The mle is that when conditions of attention are most enui 
the sense of effort is greatest, and that there 1^00 

att rl!'''’' efficiency of 

the attention and the accompanying feeling of .actnatv”! The 

sense of effort too ought to vanish before one can be 
^rfectly cn rapport with the object of one’s mR or attentioa 
A pass.a|0 the from the Sawyutta Nikfya is relet ant to the point 
Now Ananda saw Sinputta coming afar off and .. he said 
to him- Serene an d pure and radiant is your look, brother 


1 Bud Psych P 106 

2 Attention P. 59-60. 
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Sdnputta In what mood has Sanputta been to day ? ’ '1 have 
been alone m Jhana, brother, and to me came never the 
thought-I am attaining it ' I have got it ' I have emerged 
from it I ’ 

It IS often asserted that science cares only for laws, or 
form never for the content of phenomena Spiritua^ expe 
riencesform the aim and the content of all the Dhyanas m 
Indian thought. But we can legitimately abstract the mental 
functioning from the content thereof, so far as the scientific 
treatment of psychological material goes For otherwise, we 
would have to devote ourselves to what from our pom 
view would be regarded as abnormal but turly speahing their 
supernormal experiences 

Before dealing with the actual process of attention m 
samadhi, wo have still one point to consider We ^ 

consciousness is always leaning on towar sap 
dynamic expression, on having either sensations from external 
obieots or ideas supplied by mind This is the truth oontamed 
in the ‘ Idecs-forces’ of Fouillfe At first a l attention is 
mixed up with movements. From such an original mass of un- 
differentiated mevements ( of body as well as of attention ) we 
develop a complex system of physical movements on the one 
hand and volition itself on the other Just as originally religious 
expenence is found mixed up with magic, superstition and what 
not, so too attention is at first smothered under bodily movements 
and gets extricated therefrom, (life memory) only at 
higher levels of consciousness Psychologists maintain that the 
activities of attention and volition are the same m essence, 
though the former is devoted to speculative thought and the 
latter to the practical needs We saw how the sensations of 
strain at times accompany the application of attention There 
are psychological theones based upon this fact of the motor 
accompaniments of attention The purer functioning of attention 
(uru) IS no doubt at first mixed with the baser ore of phys.^l 

^ 1 . I rv/vmivc out of but whether attention 

mo\ement which comes out oi \ 

IS the outcome of the inhibition of these movements or it is 


Bud Ps>cb P 99. 
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an original function of reinforcement is, we can say, the question 
at issue According to Ribot attention is an inhibition of mo\e 
ments, and movements mean for him outward mo\ements and 
not those of cerebral states Munsterbcrg in his ALtionstheorie 
refines these mo\ements, and makes attention a product of 
inhibition of nerve centres On the other hand Sully and Lipps 
take attention to be directly under the control of will while 
for Kohn attention and consciousness are identical To take 
a few more instances G E Muller takes it to be a 

direct reinforcement, while Wundt is equally sure of its 
being the outcome of inhibition only Exner’s view 
combines both and this seems to be not far from truth 
Speaking mtrospcctively it seems all a matter of mere ex 
pression of words, whether to call attention an inhibitory or 
a reinforcing process We can maintain that every act 

of attention of a certain level inhibits those of a .lower 

level while it directly reinforces the object at its own 

level I eepmg others in the background The whole 

Yoga praxis is based upon this principle ^ Bergson 

regards attention to be no doubt primarily mixed up with 

movements but at the same tune he posits ‘ a purely psychic 
factor ‘ always entering ’ into voluntary attention ’ Bergson’s 
view comes near enough the Simkhya-Yoga view that for 
the extrication and development of attention suppression of 
overt movements is absolutely necessary It is only by the 
help of and mentioned m an ^ that 

the coefficient of attention can be separated from the 

admixture of nascent movements 3iii^qrat^-nerv''us shal mess 
is necessarily excluded by these practices is defined as— ^ 

^ RwJint That is 

called asana — when the posture carries with it (mental) steadi 
ness, and comfort In the Bhojavntti we read — 3l%?uisstR^ 

St sinrasinT^ t When one gets acco 

tomed to a particular posture — literally when one gets control 
1 Even physiologically every motor stimuhtion is accompanied by 
two innervatiGHs one d re itj alTectmg the muscles and the oil er inhibiting 
the action of muscles opposed to the former group 
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over an asana, the obstructions to samadhi like nervous 
shalnness etc no longer disturb a s-vdhaka. ( c( <he 
sutra ail*l ) About the relation between miw and uua- 

Itferi, we would say that the former gives us the positive an 
the latter the negative sides of one and the same process By 
UKvi in uuvraftei, Viichaspati means the-i!imumlinivi -action 
that go to keep up the body « we take this sense of the 
word, a sadhaka would have to neglect h.s body and this 
would come to meaningless asceticism which is certainly 
excluded by Patan^al. We might, following Bhikshu, take 
TOlftel to mean inhibition of overt movements, that tendency 
of mind to allow each and every sensory current or an idea 

to run into motor expressions 

After the inhibition of external movements there comes 
the atutSK or mttoversion which is regarded as t e necessary 
step to gam control over attention The western authors 
do hold that in attention the object holds our consciousness 
for a longer time than usual Even in experimental 

psychology “the truest test is how long one can attend 
to a single momlonotis stimulation without losing it 
For Stumpf the only characteristic of attention is ^e t^e 
that the object engages attention The W says-ts^t 
nuifih unw « t " Praty ihara is ha 

by which the senses do not come into contact with their 
objects, but follow, as it were, the nature of the mind 
Positive side of such a process is the selection of one object, 
which nccessanly carries with it its negative sidc-uamely 
exclusion of all other objects. Intensity of attention as applied 
through one sense means that the other senses, as it were, 
withdL within the mind, so that the specific stimuli of these 
senses do not draw the mind out In experimental psj cholcgy 
the degree of .ntensitj of attention is measured from the 
amount of distraction necessary to draw the attention ou 
Attention and inattention always in this sense go tcgeAc^ 
Such inattention is only ncga.»c in character, 
mrmed “ functional inattention corresponding to uncUona 
deafness” etc It is on account of such functional 
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inattention ’’ reaching its absolute degree that the state 
of ccstacy in a Yogi \\ould look like sleep * Such instances 
of tense attention arc not aU<^ethcr unknown in European 
historj too and all are acquainted with the instance of 
Archimedes buried deep in his experiment during the siege of 
Syracuse, or of Hegel writing his ‘‘ Phinorrcnologie ” with the 
battle of Jena fighting near him, and he not heanng a shot • 
Samkhya-Yogn would describe Hegel as deep m his samadhi, 
with all his senses turned inwards — following the pure activity 
of his mind, and dead to the response of the outward world ' 
F^Tisr»K,'s(i'ril^4iP[ I — The senses 

arc restrained like the mind, when the mind itself is restrained 
and they do not stand m need of other means like the studied 
control of sen«cs etc Thus apii?R ultimately comes to mean a 
sort of defunctionalization of the senses which is only a nega 
tivc aspect of a posiinely higher le%el of attention reached 
by mind 

Out o( the many physiological approaches to the control 
of attention which are found m the Yoga praMS, we must 
male a mention here of npiram Wo are not in a position, 
for want of space to enter into the technique of the 
Prinaytma process If there is any physiological function 
that directly varies as the efficiency of attention and is at 
the same time such as to giio a handle to worl upon attention 
externally, ,i is breath It would he quite impossible here to do 
full jusUcc to the subject of the retation between Prmiyima 
and the physiology of attciition. but there rs one reflection 
regarding it which, though in Uie form of a mere hypothesis, 
the writer cannot help mentioning here * 

The question has been much discussed as to whether 
attention increases not merely the clearness of an object but 
Its intensity as well The problem is a complicated oL, m 
that there is no absolute standard of intensity wath which to 
compare the two I inds of intensibes the one due to subjective 
the other due to a purely objective factor tn case of non- 
voluntary sensations the intensity is purely objective, but 
even then our consciousness is continuous ( And this is m 
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Iceping with the or even with the Buddhistic 

flux wherein one state of consciousness favours the next one 
with all Its content— which is termed the relation of 3Wir 
between two states of consciousness ) Now in the case of a slow 
coming out of a sensation into the focus of consciousness from 
the surrounding sub conscious fnnge it becomes difficult to 
judge whether it is an increase in the intensity or in clearness of 
the object percewed After a due consideration of the different 
views, Pillsbury has to maintain “that it is not at all certain that 
attention may not produce an increase in the intensity of the 
sensation proportional to the intensity of the stimulus, rat er 
than an absolute, arbitrary increase ” Bergson places o^ensity at 
the junction between mind and matter According to r. ar 
intensity of a sensation is a functiou of two m epen ent va 
nables namely the inherent or the objective intensi y an 
other due to subjective attention And if there e a su en 
break in the objective intensity as in case of a non voluntary 
sensation it is smoothly tided over by the continuity of our 
consciousness Intensity is a subject-o jec re a ion, so 
dynamic that one might call it after the Relativity terminology 
a relation between two relative senes one of which at least 

IS continuous , , 

The crucial instance IS reached when the outward stimulus 
is reduced to the level of a mmtmum sensMmm At this level, 
during clean cut regular intervals, the stimulus is sensed and is 
again lost These are what are called waves of attention, which 
rise and fall successively, the sensing of the stimulus corres 
ponding to the wave crest, and the absence of it to the trough 
Now It IS experimentally established that any continuous act 
of attention has its specific effects upon the non-voluntary or 
the sympathetic nervous system and the mechanisms governed 
by It The heart and the diaphragm are affected by it, and 
there is a general contraction of the arteml walls m the 
limbs with an appreciable dilation of the blood vessels in the 
brain The muscles of these arterial walls are governed by a 
centre in the Medulla, through the sympathetic nervous system. 
Now these waves of attention have an intimate connection 
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with the length of what are called the Traube-Heiring waves. 
These latter waves are t. complex physiological product 
generated by the circulation- and the respiration-cycles, 
combined with the action of the vaso-motor centre From 
definite experiments the connection between the Attention and 
the Traube-Hcrring waxes has been established, such “that 
the length of the Traube-Hernng waves is always increased 
by sensory stimulation m subjects whose attention waves are 
also lengthened ’’ Pillsbury informs us that, '* Dr Slaughter 
discoxered one subject whose attention waves were of the 
same length as the respiratory cycle” “ It would seem then,” 
he goes on, that the breathing rhythm takes ( at times ) the 
place of the Traube-Hernng wave in some individuals and 
that in the others it has an influence m determining the 
place of change by prolonging the time of perceptibility 
during the active part of the respiratory process after the 
effect of the longer wa\c has disappeared”^ 

So according to the rising and falling of the attention wave 
the stimulus comes and goes, is sensed and is again lost, just 
as if the intensity of the stimulus were intrinsically nsing and 
falling There IS every reason to believe that by Prunlyama the 
subject IS en ibled to bring these Traube-Hernng waves within 
voluntary control , the chain of action lying through the establish 
ment of a voluntary control over the respiration rhythm, having 
its own specific effects on the diaphragm and the sympathetic 
nervous system affecting the vaso-motor action and ultimately 
catching or controhng the attention wave itself If the atten 
tion waves depended upon the. respiratory rhythm directly and 
not via the Traube-Hernng waves, so much the better for 
the subject 

The possibility of catching the attention rhythm 
through its physiological accompaniment { we will not use 
the word counterpart) the Traube — Hernng waves by 
means of Pranay“ima is posited here only as an hy- 
pothesis It IS a remarkable fact to note that from earliest 
times greatest importance was attached to the Pranas 
I Attention Pp. 73 to 78f also 243 248fr 
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That they do not mean mere breath rs proved to 

prime mover. rod„ct of 1,13 Sopramyama 

pervading sense mder control the vagus nerve- 

" IS really a process o ^ ° ^,l„ch we have normally 

.5^ ,1% =15! STOh ,, 

^ OTli^sptiSt a* aiH " 

TOh inaa’n^ " '* „ 

and aal aas#^ aa a. a^ ^ ^ 

expressed in verses like 

I sftS raronaaeiaa 1 

5^3 n* sfHi ^ i '' , 

. . 1 more verses for fear of being too lengthy. 

We need not quote ™“®™'“'ht is shot througn with one 
The whole of Indian „,nd which we call 

conviction that the ° , , j^^ctly worked upon thiough 

attention can be caught hoi regulation. IE one 

the external '-r of ordinary Wh and 

went beyond this and asse * ^ orresponding control or 

too could be controlled J' it would be regarded 

alteration in ns physiolopcala^omp 

rather an extravagant hiphothesis 

It to be expenence of the Yogis Till then 

patient research and P m that an hypothesis 

one might <>f to-niorrow 1 

of today IS very often ^ the levels of Attention 

■P. '■’f ■ ite^s^temofYoga. An approach 

The first three have no place in y 

1 Pos Sc Ao. Hm P ^ m V G Hele P 18 Italics are ours 

2 The Mystenous » .j„„fication of the Koodahn. with 

We need not go m for a w o , ^ tg the \agus as re- 

the Vagna ne.ve maintained in the hook 

pesenting the aympath.tio n.nrons ayatem. 

&. =tk 
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to the cKagra le\cl is said to consist of three stages-that of 
and itrpJii is defined as tiRWf ii 

^ s tl The meanig of Dhurana is made more clear in 

the bhiishya srift's?* gi sph ?% ^rc«rr ii 

Dhurana is fixing ( lit relating-^ I ) the mind m the 

form of a mode, in some jart of the body hi e the na^ el or 
outside it This is the preliminary application of ^oluntary 
attention ijqi I wrr niq<i it itw ^«m?t ii 

( quoting a The fact of the mind being held 
fast there is what is called Dhlranl ’ ‘ There can be no 
Dharana without something for the mind to rest on ’ 
After this comes the stage of tnJ^TcinmT 

It 11 JR^PIW i^^kai ^ g ?quRt^ gi 

et«ro^ II »K II Continuity of one and the same stm (m 
consciousness ) is This is the sustamance of the initial 
application of attention may be here construed as 

the aci of knoxclcdge or the menial effort. To explain 
t he na ture of such sustained attention V.lchaspiti quotes 
i ^ au^h 

ii’-Oh king, with the help of the foregoing six preliminary 
accessories of Yoga, one attains to Dh>1na-that sustained 
continuous one pointed attention to one and the same object 
without any desire to draw one’s mind out to any other object 
at all This IS the eklgra level where attention is paid to an 
object without any break, at the exclusion of all other objects 
Tl^ third stage is that of Samldhi, 

?mTfq%^%i When sustained attention lighten^ 
up the object alone and becomes, as if, bereft of its own nature 
or fo^. It IS called Samadhi In such a state attention Joses itself 
completely into the object, t e the consciousness of the mental 
effort reduces itself to zero, on account of the complete seizure 
of mind lj> the object Changing a bit the order of 
sentences i n the Tika we can say-Jt -srg ^ ^ ^ 

^ SRjtra is the sense of effort that reduces it 

self to zero, not attention We know that the feeling of strain and 
the most efficient degree of attention do not correspond Vachas- 
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pat, quotes a verse from W JTbout by 

Ll #sfJrfi,.!l”-Sam<‘dh, .s brought about by 

^ a.r,ed atterrtion Therein the m.nrl grasps the true nature 
rf the obtect, ruthout any adm.^ure of the vrha^a proofs 

The use of the vord .s )ust the same as n, the Buddh.st, 
ph. ase UU.ttB.^=^ietc. meanrug fert ^ Again Vachaspat 
™ ;w iMir Hi 1 It is only by a process 

defines «1WK KTO ^ can distinguish between 

of differentiation in thriught that ^ 

the act of attention rom subject is 

that he does not say t at even according to 

arrived at by a process °f Hnddhism ) the subject 

all schools of Indian tboy,gU (eKC p ) ^ 

of experience IS prior ivhete the 

-quotation from =IH- to be products 

distinctron between nim. and n5"t are sa 

“'''"l^ll these definitions there rs nothing that is not 

scientific In before 

r;"'- ■:"» 

present the consciousness absolutely m 

obiect This consciousi ess of duality goieb ^ 

Samadhi If we abstract from the progressive dhyana- 
nr^rits pure form, sam-idh, comes very near the most 
praxis Its p . H-finpd by Pillsbury quoted above 

efficient le^el of attention a u 

The stages of Hivs,, and mnfu are equally recogmzed 
The stages or , Majjhima N|kaya wc 

m Buddhism too " “ I judged that my shortcom 

read Buddha saytng ’ t,es of vitiated consciousness, 

mgs in concentration wer threefold 

concentration, to wit, j concentra 

sustaining attention wi P 

ticn without attention in , 

meant by Dharanii, Dhyima and Samidhi 

We have already mentroned that the capacity to attend 

T-z:^ — interoretatioo oi the 


reinforces our interpretatioo 



to one monotonous object is talvcn to be the test of efficient 
attention According to western thinkers our mind can attend 
to a single object only for a few seconds after which, if it 
does not pass on to any other object it dwells upon the 
different aspects of the object thus analysing it Here lies the 
fundamental difference between the Western and the Indian 
points of views According to our philosophy all such attention 
howsoever tense, would be only on the le\el Beyond 

that lies the le\el giving us the higher The idea 

underlying the different sam ipallis is that when contemplating an 
object, our mind becomes en rapport with its object Mere sustain 
ed attention or Dhyana has within it a consciousness of duality 
between subject and object Attention is drawn even to the 
act of attending The further process of dhyina lies towards 


consaousness trying to overreach it self effort trying to forget 
effort Thus the second stage of Dhyana is on the 
level There the subject tries to suppress the rivalry of all other 
objects to attract attention but consciousness is ill at ease with the 
«ense of straining around it This sense vanishes m Samadhi where 
in the distinction between the subject and the object gets obhterat 
ed From the external point of view uc might say that it is the ob- 
ject tint has ta! cn possession of the mind but from an expenen 
tial point of view it is mind holding the object all to it<=elf^ 
OThaTismi JiniKrrtw ii 5 ,, i. After the ttayttird 

ittentioii IS broeght to bool otie-pomtedness comes up leading 
to Samidhi tra 53 uiralftal s-ewtl fttraTOanibro n ^ 13 || 
usuwioia afta HBtfvjRrait aTitftrgnii 

1 ti 313 ts f i ijuniV i m 11 ht ti 

When one act or one effort of ntmd .s similar to the one 
preceding ,t the mind is slid to be ekjgra, one pointed When 
an act of attention of a comp etely collected mind is absolutely 
Eim lar to the one follou mg it and the Sam idhi-^hitta ( the com 
pletdy collected mind) runs through both the acts of attenbon 
( not hi e a thr ead through similar though different pearls but 


1 lu tl 3 ntaraln 1 e j-dl 

trmit OTuaift tr ijtimaisftnm 

It \ "W II 
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as an underlying substratum through its identical modifica 
tions ) and vhen the same happens till the end ot -amadhi. 
then such a proces is held to be the el agra modification ot 
the mind-substance ( not to use the uord mind-stuff with its 
other associations) The movement of mind goes on without a 
break like one continuous flow ot the descending fluid ot 
(uuuirnra, Our consciousness is ordinarily made 

up of the static states and the dynamic links which James calls 
fedmgs of rdatwns ^ We can define one-pointedness as that 
state of rnind wherein the fl.ghls as well as the perches are 
always the same The truth underlying the practice ot a repe 
tition of a urt is firstly to catch hold of the perches and make 
them indentical, and when once they are brought within voluntary 
control a sadhaka gets a lever to work upon and make even the 
transitive parts of consciousness identical to one another After 
a time, one can say, that the un drops out so hat when the 
yogi outgows that stage all is pure dynamic identical flow of mind 
The wUrn mind would indeed find it difficult to arrive at 
the conception of a dynamic flow which is at the same time 
Identical but we need not enter into a consideration of 
such inconceivability According to the Indian v.ew-pmnt 
the ftrw-vagrant attention IS psychologically speaking a fknufi 
or a quality of mind and so too is the ekagra attention The 
difference between the two is not merely of levels but it lies 
deeper '■ than the depths of waters stilled at even For on 
lower levels we can never Inow the true nature of our mind, 
which only shows Itself to us upon higher ones 

We can now safely go beyond ekagratato the ft® level 
Truly speaking it lies beyond normal psychology According 
to the western standard, both -he sub-normal as well as the 
super-normal modifications are ab-r^al But to leave out 
completely a consideration of the ft® level would mean an 
impoverishment of not merely our material, but would rob us rf 
that insight into the working of mind through 
attention Let us mention at the beginning, that the abnorrna- 
Iity of the ft® leve l begin s quite at the -am stage If the 

I Prin Psych \ ol I P 243 e« St 
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mind ’ says Swimi Vi'cl^inand, ‘*can be fixed on a centre for 
tuehe seconds it will be Dbirana, T\;el\e such Dh'iran is will 
be a Dh>'ina, twelve such Dhyanasvvill be a Sam idhi 1 ” In the 
it IS laid do\\n-'^R®tt i 

I (') srr^t^j is ijft?t=24 minutes So according to this 
calculation, a dh irana hsts for 2 hrs, adhynmfor24hrs while 
a sam tdhi covers a period of 12 daysl Whatever the period be 
(and in that wc may side with Swarm Vivckanand asaganvst the 
Skanda Purana to err on the safe side ) we are here concerned 
with the mental functioning of attention The fT^ RltT hes at the 
Self conscious Level ( not to use the word supcr-conscious, 
following Prof Ranade ' The spiritual experiences at the Self- 
conscious level might seem to be supernatural visitations, 
in the presence of which the subject would feel a sense of mere 
passivity Thus Wm James while speal mg of mystical religious 
experiences at this level, puts down, (i) IncfTabihty (ii) Noetic 
quality (m) T ransiency and (iv) Passivity as its four charactenstic 
marl s ^ But from the description of the m the Yoga 

darsana or from that of the Buddhistic Jhinas culminating m 
trance® one can say that even m ecstatic states, the mind is any 
thing but passive For there is an amount of Synergy flooding the 
whole tnmd the organism and even as Swarm Vivekanandsa>s, 
the outside world Wc can sa> that such activity and freedom at 
such heights are only possible on aroount of the moral basis 
laid down for spmtual advancement The baser emotions have 
to go absolutely and instead and (or Buddhistic 

higher have to be cuUrvated These emotions would appear 
anaemic and pale to the modem mind who would want a more vao 
lent mental coefficient m emotions But it is with the help of those 
emotions that the mind is said to pass further on where »Jsr, ^ 

flinrqanda?timeetitonlheway(Thc> are faith energy, watch- 
fulness® or wal efulness «am idht and higher intuitiv e 1 nowled^e.) 

1 \vr Rel Ts pp 3S0 381 

2 \ide Warrens Bad Trans P 3S7 e « 

3 James says Justivl at memory and 'self-con ciousness mean 
In this connect on is doubtful The mean ng of Buddh st c must not 
ha\e boen known to him He merely satisfies h mself by sayinR ‘ They 
cannot be the faculties fam liar to us tn the lower life, op c I P i31 
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James puts the Vodrintic (Indian) view ' that one may stumble 
into super-consciousness sporadically, without the previous 
discipline, but then it is impure.” We might say that the passivity 
seems to be there because there is impurity. To the subject still 
clinns his lower nature on account of which he thinks himself to be 
passive during the moments of ccstacy It was pre-eminently 
reserved for the Indians to draw out a course of progressive 
Kathar.,. that would free a man from his baser nature and 
at the same time liberate his spiritual energy. By the 
subjection” says Karl Kellner^ “of his impulses propen- 
sities to his will, and the fining of the latter upon the ideal 
of goodness, he becomes a ‘ personality hard to influence by 
others and thus almost the opposite of what we usually 
imagine a ‘medium' so-called, or ' psychic subject to be _ 
“ The Dhyayin seems to be ” as Mrs. R. Davids ^ has 
" always master of himself and self-possessed, even in ecstasy, 
even to the deliberate falling inm and emerging (as by a 
spiritual alarum-clock ) from trance. 

(2) Levels of Perception 
( CorrespoiuUns lo different Levels of AtienUm ) 

From the above discussion it is clear that 
vm and tos are the three distinctly marked evels of yogic 
attention. Keeping apart the Niruddha level we can say 
that whatever the tension in attention consciousness in 
a sense is always dual, always in need of some object. 
When the process is viewed from this point of view it is 
called a uuisfit. Literally speaking a samapatti means an 
>» Air,. verv often one and the same 

'oh^TdZent levels of attention but then it is fraught with 

systems left by The four prin- 

and through w i Yogadars’ana are the utef, 

clpal -“‘'paths given in V ^ 

and \ gi'^n in _ 

we lmo^^kat at th e ^ level, the mmd has for its act of 

2 BSrPr5vh7^'ll5rS7Bud?Tt.ns. ep- Ph- 
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cognition a mitenal object. At thenevt stage of the mind 

res<s upon its finer aspects When these tvo are suppressed, a 
general elation spreads over the four comers of the dhyaym s 
mind When this too goes out consaousness (siftirat) stands alone 
\\ith itself Then the mind has for its object its own 8i%im-con 
cciousness and it tal es on the form of pure consciousness, calm 
and infinite like an ocean without a single ripple ( to disfigure 
its surface) mnsftwirin 

w 1 These four samlipattis come \ery near 

the four Rupa Jhanas of Buddhism There the first stage is 
that of meaning initial application where anj moral 
object IS chosen to attend to Then comes or sustained 
application wherein the accidents of the object are dropped out 
The third ]h1na is the stage of which is pleasurable interest 
amounting almost to an emotional suffusion, its meaning being 
the same as that of the of the Yogadars’ana As 

the dhyayin goes higher up, the affcctne tone becomes finer 
and he experiences bliss or happiness ( S’! ) And at the last 
stage, e\cn this rarefied hedonic tone drops off like a slough, 
and there remain nothing but higher called e i n r f y ff nm ind 
supreme hedonic indifference and one-pointedness ® 
The third and the fourth Buddhistic stages of 'ff& and gn 
might be brought under the same head of 

1 In addit on to onr Ftn 1 on P 34 trealjnj of the relation 

between and Bi'jifcft, we might rioatty put it thus as a 

IS one of the products of aiRfai, as a of the 81 ,^^ ( 

I etc — »ir ^ l ) it is a product of the 
while as a stage in the progressive Dhyanas we might compare it with the 
«attvika consciousness of mind nnmixed with any elements of rajas and 
tamas and reflecting the Punisha in its purity and thus prepann" the 
^ogi for the final Nirodha * 

2 Bud. Psych Pp. 97f llOff Comp Phil P 5G ojfJtqKjjjl ^ ^ 3 - 

also cf 

3 Originally the first and the second Jhana are taken as 

one With the n[^cIT.-«I3-qn-41WV<-and we ra ght 

compare the four given in grqw ^ — named as 

tT?;<gi4a^, and The terminology here^differs’ 

IS used ^in its Camkhia-Yr^ sense of defined as 

^liwinPdR^K I ’TT ^ I Here the meaning of ^ ,s the same 
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Corresponding to these levels of attention there are 
distinctly higher SCTtjs which a Yogi is said to perceive We have 
already referred to the ftfets TORHiS, m our treatment ot 
Perception It is tree from the associative 

memory of words which ding to an object through convention 
We know thatm science the ordinary conception of a thing has 
to be broken up in order to deal with ns underlying n^e 
That IS what is said to take place at the leve That 
IS the source of all inferential and verbal 1 nowledge and as 
these latter are based upon vikalpa, they (or as we would say 
science) can only deal with general concepts and not 
touch the individual content of a thing ' tuununnW J ^ 
^ a ftthntftvnl Wiftft 1 »" t u a 
nawrrat a umnuhSi. «' I 

irettiiisiatinnsiralii^ surenrona n^aha wilt . auift 

utoBijir ainntnir^H i u ft ^ ~ ^ , 

rnarur,,,;!. 1 utt mBatar nft5nirnfe tn a ^ ^ 

^ I nrsuinniansiftinit n fttH i 

vt 1 The whole of the Yogadars'ana tc.t reiterates 

1 every possible occasion the fundamental primacy of 
cveij V In appreciation ot such an 

concrete test ot its purity, like 

attitude James says ® eropmcal ’ Mere verbal 

our (their) test of religion expenence These 

knowledge can never tak P dhySnas is such ) 

( spintual, because the content ot all 

sUuds heie tor tun. ^ 

lechnwall, d^ed us 

us g,ven m feli gdH 11 c„„ss up before the uu»d 

m the second the '‘”^''‘'^3^ ^ „,,h all tefetenccs to tic5, 't5 

This is s,nnlar •» <h= uSU^UIlU 


and Sira, which are absent in t e ,he same but we would 

:r:ottTe 

1cu2o Z'TZ ft um. 

t. 
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immediitc expenenccs come to the Yogi at every level In all, 
three Revels of immediate experiences arc clearly mentioned 
in the Yogadars’ana The first is the ordinary level of sense- 
expenence or which stands at the lowest level Then 

there is the mentioned in tfie bhUhsya op 1 43 It is as 

vve know the source of all inference and verfial J novviedge The 
third level of immediate experience ( J is reached in the 

’Stnro im { ) When a Yogi gets the expenence of 
this level, he attains it is said.punty or brightness or composure 
( ) Free from any touch of gnef, standing as if on the 
pnnnacle of his spiritual height, fie surveys all men toiling 1 elow 
in worry ' (’it v v\*) This is the highest siTliJtqs? le>el 

si5"nifq | »ii ^ j Ordinary pense^ 
expenence cannot cognize the spbtic, the intercepted and the 
distant — The «uperscnsuous pqrticuhr 

can only be grasped m samadhi hy Prajiu 

From [actors like selection exclusion and introversion 
implying freedom from associative memoiy and a progressive 
withdiawal ffom the outside object u would seem that all the 
talk of samadhi is a jnere process of abstraction in thought 
Viewed externqlly absolute ek igral v might look like abstraction, 
but to call It that is to lose the very kernel of its definition 
We know that process of abstraction in thought is piclud 
ed m vikalpa and that fias to be suppressed like any other 
mode of mind A sidhala has to leave behind all the tmpli 
cations based upon such a propess of thought and by q pro 
gressive elimination of the object has to reach the very centre 
of thought and be nothing but pure consciousness which how 
ever does not leave its dynamic nature At each and every 
level the sldhal a meets with individual content that fills his 
consciousness and even the final expenence is said to be that 
of a 'Rt. ;t 

>n i We have again ii y « 

That other is the Purusha who has for liis objects enjoyment 
and final liberation, so Iha^ in the case of one that has seen the 


1 The Degatue or discorgiye content vf is gi\en In ^ t 
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fiRR— the Supreme Individual, all cunoslty as to the nature 
of the Sbul vanishes 1 Even the trance-state has such mdw 
elements in it to the last. The Yogi’s siipt'eme nous, the i.o«s 
imihtos of Aristotle is at work and all dynmnts is tran^ 
formed then into pure cnCrgeia with no element’ of npaf/icia 
or atarcixid in it. 

Aung’s meaning of Buddhistic reinforces our posi- 
tion. He explains thus—" the mental property by 

which the object of consciousness is necessarily regarded as 
an individual occupying a definite position m space, or time or 
in both, IS termed ' individuality of object ( ekagg^i ) . Again 
while discussing tile third jlifina characterized by illft, he says- 

•1 intense interest develops the clement of individualization 

(ekaggaia) into ecstatic concentration.’' Now we know 
according to the Sutukhya-Yoga view mind assumes the 
form of its object when attending to it The question might 
bo asked as to how it can be. Keeping up the same phrasco- 
logy we might say that the mind assumes the form of its 
object, by, as it were, lodging inside the object, piercing it with 
us one-pointed tense attention. And in the >mroductory essay 
to the Compendium we read-’’ Ordinary Vitakka ( applira- 
tion of attention) merely throws us concomitants on to the 
surface, so to sjxiak, of an object--., c. U is the initiative 
element in cognition of a superficial kind. But appan t-v,takka 
( wwai-nia'i: ecstatic concentration ) is mind penetrating into 
the inwardness or import of us object. 

The levels represented in tfemrury. '■WUl and the WU- 
surti of run or higher intuition correspond to Buddhistic rrsnr, 
Brum and -tsm Buddhaghosha explains tire levels by means 
of different ways or capacities of perception exhibited by a 
child a ciUzen, and a metallurgist on tceiug a com. Tlie 
ixuc^ption of the child is a nlfrcutau. or JR., that of the citizen 
Ua or -ttsum, while the knowledge of the metaUurgist is true 

57T Iwscd on 


I Irlf. Comp. riul. r. J"** 

: ceinr- rtitl : IV o- b '= 
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Be>ond the^’TOSipT lies the fire«\^-the perfectly ecstatic 
state of mind We had an occasion to mention that the func- 
tioning of mind remains the same at the lowest as well as at the 
highest level At the lowest level of our mind we are not consciously 
aware of dreamless sleepi but all the same the samskaras of 
sleep-experience are left on our mind, and though such a mode 
of mind cannot itself be directly apprehended, we can have a 
memory of it through its samsk.iras deposited in the subcon 
scious depths It is indeed a strange phenomenon that even 
though a certain experience be not directly apprehensible 
its generic memory or a recall, not filled by definite details, 
is possible ’ But if ever any one asserted that he had an ex- 
perience of which he remembered nothing in particular as m the 
case of ecstatic expenences, but that he had only a general feeling 
of something that happened to him, which, as it were, transformed 
the whole structure of his mind lying otherwise inapproachable 
in the subconscious fastnesses of his mind, wc as psychologists 
would take him to be talking mere nonsense But looking deeper 
we can see that an absence of ordinary con«ciousness of a parti 
colar experience does not mean its non existence, Cor such a 
phenomenon daily happens to us m sleep ^ Expenence is surely 
wider than knowledge, but it is wider than consciousness as well, 
and at the lowest level of our mmd we simply do not wonder 
at the truth of this remark because familianty, jf it does 
not always breed contempt, at least blunts the edge of cunosity. 

The reason why the state of sleep and Trance appear 
very similar to each other is that in both our ordinary 
consciousness is suspended In a qualified sense we might say 
that m sleep our conscious mind is in a state similar to that 
ot 3553— uDivecsal Fqk AO darkness 

with all Its V isanas, and there is no real freedom for the soul ® 

1 It js not a question with us at issue here whether the cause of 
sleep IS the fatigue of the -s>Bapscs or of some poisonous materia! over 
burdening the “ cushions ' between the nerves and the muscles tVe are 
concerned with it first and last as a mental experience 

2 In sleep even the vasana or a samskara of a resolution made while 
awake to ge‘ up early does work np aod wake up the man, meaning that 
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Hence sleep .s at times called a “7th! 

the three states-one of sleep, the other of nsfilOT'R, and. the 

third of as under — ^ 

— HSaarPK — 

(.) ftnafe (0 

(n) («) 

The first >s a mode of m.nd wherein its structure remains 
untouched (encept m the sense that sleep leaves its sa.nskaras 
rn the mind and thus modifies it a bit ) In the second state, 
the modes of m.nd are. as if, suppressed "flying 

onginal structure, with vasanas emWde^n d ^ 1 goes 
enduring In the not only are the m 

suppressed, but its structure too is at the same time 

“""rcisi. — I.™.* •' ■“ 

of suspension or trance as it lies, like sleep, beyond the precincts 

r waking 

aXtd by vyas and explained by Vachaspat. in 
his Tikh with an equal insight* Even though our conscious 

ness be ra?a concern TpeUccTs 

™!sibirby\rob)eclificat.on of the s ,r.skaras left by it. But the 

niruddha Imd of the yogi leaves behind only theSa«kuras of 
Nirodha, and they Nirodha-Sam^aras canno general 

tuft wh4 by Its nature is one of the modes of mind If they did. 
^ Ti the helo of ordinary waking consciousness 

^Wnf^trTir^tinTnt., 

* ^1 v.r * w 1. 1' ^urunifirSuikidiiueten 

iitliii, uien gTrrurasfhTOetnftrafiiRi II , 

2 gmv.fti.«hruu™3uha PTOufht,piwmfe.iui s,=^n . ™ ’ 

„ ftfiuuutvituiuh ft uart n ft 

, uuurnfttih urumfe tnft fimWu 

urn ruftsnrtm^tme turn siu;-- Rtn*>totniru.3uha. . I 

^ *» H** " 
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they would no longer be the Nirodha Samsk'iras they be t\en 
a gerieral memory of such Nirodha-Samskaras is impossible. 
Inspite of this difficulty it is held that the NirOdha-Samskaras are 
left on the mind by the concrete Nirodha-expenence, which itself 
IS to be inferred only from the interval of outside time dunng 
which the Yogi has the Nirodha-experience The whole mind in 
the sense of its ordinaay structure and waking consciousness is 
suspended, but e\en in the state of sucli suspension the dynamic 
functioning of the mind is said to remain the same, one moment 
of Nirodha followed by another such moment, till consciousness 
comes back, all the wliile the mind instilling the Nirodhi-Sams 
karas m itself There is a Gujarati pro%-erb sa> ing — The rope, 
e\en when it be burning, does not leave its twist ' The mind 
is burnt up in Nirodha, the stdlukira chilta is reduced to ashes, 
but still the functioning of mind goes on the same as ever— 

From above the threshold of consciousness the levels of 
attention begm Ihey correspond to the levels of immediate 
experiences and to the levels of consciousness as well upto 
samadhi or the state of tensest attention After that, it is said 
consciousness comes into abeyance We cannot say what the 
state of attention can be at the Niiuddha level It lies beyond 
the realm of even Prajin AH relations seem to be lost there 
in the supra relational cxpcncncc of Absolute reeling as 
Bradley would have put it 

As so often mentioned, all cxjicncnccs leave their specific 
traces m our subconscious mind But there is one more fact 
to tell about such depositing The levels of consciousness 
smk tn our subconscious mind even as they are above the 
threshold We might compare our mind, though the metaphor 
docs not bear on al l points to a spiral ^ It is the 

1 Accordinc to one vien of rrodern rhySics the four-dimcnsionil 
wni\crt« IS bV.e a 'pral RojnR uu for down) the length of a hollow 
cylinder, wherein one might return to the same “paceTssmt but the time 
CO elTicient neier recurs And Pergson wouM say. though the brain be the 
same if at all it could be, the durattotuil co efficient of our conscious 
cess always vanes, thus knocking out the bottom of any delcrmimsm 
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that goes on eternally, but the mind nses up from one level to 
another from crest to crest, at the same time that the higher 
samskaras firstly snpress, then suspend and ultimately bum out the 
lower samsl liras This is one of the reasons why even thesams 
karas of Nirodha are said to be deposited in mind Yoga is not 
mere suppression, it is synthesis as well It may look like sup- 
pression at the beginning eren to the s idhal a himself but it can 
only be such from the point of view of the lower self When the 
complete purge comes, only the higher cycles of fttfitro exist 
In our note on the dispositional masses we said that the mind 
at its lower levels worls hke an automaton The Yogi has to 
free hiipself from these lower levels by rising up the spiral 
On higher levels too the same law of obtains but 

there it becomes an expression of freedom and not of automa 
Usm The Niruddha state of mind lies no doubt beyond the 
perview of psychology but an understanding of its nature and 
Its relation with »he lower levels of attention is necessary to give 
us an insight into the nature and the worl mg of the ordinary 
levels of our mind The final goal for a Yog. is the ^ 
state and to attain to that, he has to I now the nature and 
the worl mg of his mmd completely And the truth of our 
earlier remark is contained m this, that the whole field of 
psychology proper as it is understood at present, forms a 
vast iluw o! Yoga-tbe sphere from which the Yog. has 

to free himself ^ ^ 

xa II ulninKft nfiribwh u r "o ii and udRtAsfit stirffen 

uitut»rrn.it uShu mufi. nv a\ i. Supremacy over everything 
that exists and omniscience come to him vvho has 1 noivn 
the difference hetween the Buddhi-Sattva and Purusha But 

AccoiSins .= tlie she's 

. -f ctme stuff as our miikl or -ptrit. 

-ml one mirht add m dc up of the same * ^ 

1 uraUmrt mvte. gm=.-Wtrr^ 
tnuHi urn. a vePt, i 

aj. ua sTOu. nr^m rft ti wnmat ant^ ^ ^ 
.lucm eft 1. . a a a Am.n-»nt ^ 

luu. r,^..vntm Wtu.mr.< , fttwlvott-n j uvu'asaaf rthnni B 

* X as II 
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even this may bind a man’s Soal down, so when by supreme 
indifference or non-desire e\en to^vards this, the seeds of 
corruption or infection are absolutely consumed, he reaches the 
Kanalya State The is held to be the result of such 

highest distnieresiedncss in pure supreme Intellection e^en ! And 
this IS why Vyasa says — ^ ^ 
srrftsfpft ntqiftitl n sn ^ %•. ii E\en 

the ultimate distinctne knowledge is a function of the Buddhi- 
Satt\a which is after all material m its nature hence the 
Yogi has to throw that too overboanl 

The difference between an artificial trance and the 
Yogic Trance is worth noLing. We might campare the trance 
induced by some hyper-anaesthetic like ether or nitrous oxide 
with the mentioned abo\c In the state the mo- 

difications of mind are m a sense suspended or suppressed, but the 
structure remains intact In artificial anaesthesia too con«ciousncss 
IS held m abe> ance, but the structure endures, and at times 
projects Itself in quite an ugly fashion upon the trance-state 
No doubt as James maintains during anaesthetic trance the 
subject may feel as if layer after layer of mj-stery were being 
unraxelled before him allowing him a peep into the meaning 
of all existence ! But it is only perhaps the structure of the 
subject’s mind, which, losing all its cogency as in a dream, flies 
at a tangent giMng him a simuhted show of some seeming inner 
reality We might take the physiological counterpart of it to be 
a complete vcakcnwg of all the naturally associative connections 
between the mielinated nerve fibres of the cortex. There can 
evidently be no re organisation of the nerve-paths in an artificial 
trance. Under such circumstances the whole mmd of the subject 
might stand before him, as James says, reconciling .all contra- 
dictions In instances of drowning such flashes do come up, but 
they cannot be said to unravel the misterj of existence for they 
merclj bring Kick details of past life and moreover the fear of 
being drowned to death must be there from the first to the 
last The Yogis do record a temodcllmg of the old neural patlis 
resulting into what wo might call a new kand of canalization 
within the cerebral cortex Bat Yoga begins from the lowest 
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level, and bmlds upon moral 

go m for a cheap -dfical tran^ rgent senterrce 

to take nitrous oxide as he , 'X'Jiere are no 

would come to h.m m 

differences but difference the case of a friend of Have 

difference and no differen , the other uay round, 

lock Elhs points to the same *'"6 the influence of 
■■A friend of mine" to m face wUh the Almighty, 

nitrous oxide, once found im w temperament, he took 

Being a man of earnest and P“““P^;„f„”%,.o„ately the 
advantage of the f „ of things m which we 

meaning and aim of this hete ? For what 

find ourselves ‘ Why have y^ , 

purpose have you subinitted ^ ottered 

What IS the solution of the ,„ef„i reply 

in a characteristic bass voice is or might hate 

" P„c«^o» • I Ell,, mo might have got 

been, divine Perhaps as these we can mam 

the same reply tw ra artificial anaesthetic 

tain without any cxaggera i structure of the sub]eot's 

trance, the shadow ^ and he recognises it 

mind IS thrown upon a vaste 

as a solution ^ hes a very very long way 

We can say th lament of objectivity which gives 

oft from this There i everywhere, and in all 

It Its " noetic ” value determined, for 

religions Its positive co , j,„st all relations, that of 
deter, mnatw est nee‘itio\ Among 

i >. V W 7 In =«>:'• nvp'usnces \Vm James notes 

1 • Will to Believe F bs 

the “ instantaneous revulBlon o mtonication *’ He goes on- 

legards as the. " inevila e on c impotance and indifference. 

■■ A pessimistic fatalism, depm 3^, basis but in the fact that 

reason nnd stillness nn.te n^^^ .s the upshot of a 

whichever you choose 1 absence of 

that began so rosy • progression of Dhi-ana'. 

rH-lcVEllisPxv 

1 “ The New Spirit 

t. 
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knowledge too is finite, while the Niraddha state of mindvieus 
everything sub specte aeiermtahs We can only repeat the 
words of the Vedic Rishi — 

^ ^ 55 ST 

wpiraiy siliHtil ^ ^ u 

Who knows it directly? Who can tell here? He who 
presides over this all, hving in the infinite sky. he knows it or 
perhaps he too may not know • 



Section 9 Manas and The Affective Tone 

We have fimshed the five pnncpal modes »' ^ 

irxrar:o^=^c£jL: 

their functioning We have also seen excluded, the 

modes and the levels of attention It 
remaining four modes very nearly coyer the field of 
western psychology is term^ states o 
In modern psychology the co 

feeling is confined to that ° dependent nature, the 

Its purely subjective chara 

feeling aspect of consciousn ^ g^^n in recent tiroes 

either cognitive or in P ,ile division of mental 

Prof Stout has almost scheme with cognition 

functioning, and chosen instea P [ consciousness 

and conation as as to the number 

Psychologists are i , , feelings that one can expenence. 

rf *”^"'“^J"fddedto the feelings of pleasure and 

nor instance Wun „]axation, and of excitation and de 

pain, those of stram a excitation and quiescence 

pression, to which ^“rpleasure and pain, S-a and 

In Indian philosophy, feelmgs ol pie 

51s, were definitely ^e the 

These feelings o p the sixth internal sense, 

specific expenences of ^ ambiguous at the be- 

The functions Upanishads it is at times 

ginning of Indian thong sence-expenences. Without 

regarded as the I— e or hear anything 

the mind ( attending ) n y ^ 

^ “"!h\LtaU«h= s-us.hhya-Yoga.(? s.h 1 
co-extensive with cnitta 

repeated m h t 1” ) ap the Yogadar'sana 

The same S” ^ jpp j^t ume in the 

We come across the worn n 
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bliHshya on 2 19. In n<rR,T »R mm, the meaning of the 
word IS different from the meaning of^the same word 
u'^cd with reference to m Him >' 

or m nrnhnftctm ii litll Here it 

only means that the manas is a •icnsoriuvt commune, the 
lowest centre of interaction between the sensory and the 
motor mechanism, t c, between tlic jiianendrijas and the 
Karmendnyas of the human organism Manas is equally 
at home when engaged in perccning the objects of sen'^e, 
and even in transmitting the specific morements to motor 
organs But in almost oil other passages the word is used in 
the sense of ^ For instance in the bhashja on 2. 28 , and 
on 4. 11 wn means ^ The Slmkhya doctrine no doubt 
ascribes the feelings of ultimate!) to the e. g 

5173 ^ wfn n 5 ^, gnr'iT ^ etc — (d tr ^ on 

^ 1 . ) The same >icw was held m the Yogadarsana— 

anTW T3ttf trrdr? •trtft'itfitf't fiffnfti 

II JTI ^ II The misery or the feeling of 
pain IS caused to the BuddhisatUa. The whole doctnnc 
is complicated on account of the theory of the three gunas 
positing a hierarchy of different kinds of pain The functional 
relation between the three gunas is held to be such that the pure 
actiMty of the 5att^a is accompanied by a sense of (unmixed) 
pleasure, that of Fajas resulting in unphasurc (not to use the 
ambiguous word pain) whether near or remote, while a prepon 
derance of Tamas burdens the mind with a feeling of dulness.depre 
ssion or ennui — ( nm 
“ 5ini " 5J3inT^, " tnr ” "5?” 

^ sh ) Because of such a doctnne of gunas 
the hedonic function of manas falls into the background, but 
we might say that on the whole the general tenor of the 
Samkhya and the Yoga cannot be caid to he against the 
\iew that the elements of pleasure and Un-pleasure though 
ultimately felt or ‘ apjxrceivcd” by the Buddlu-Sattva are specific 
contnbutions of ijan regarded as the eleventh internal sense. 

The Nyaya view is absolutely definite on this point as 
It IS not encumbered with the doctnnc of guras In 
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the Bhashya on 1. 1. 16 the funcuons of Mams are enuae^ 
rated as under-t^t. 

„ - .‘”"= 't « ' ■ - 

our outer sense organs ^ the Soul, and the 

Some of these outward manifestations 

manas is only an instrume Samkhya-Yoga view, we 

Just as, while dealing with ■ though contn- 

said that the ® ^,glt “by the Buddhisattva, so in 

buted by manas were final y feelings of pleasure 

the Nyaya, though -nas could yteld the fee^^ ^ 

and pain, it , , „ ,1 Here it is not men- 

l^snustS^’WHt^tra* by the soul or not But we 

tioned whether all these are feelings of pleasure and 

can only say that desii , cogncscendi for 

pain and ^ this we cannot go and maintain 

the existence of Sou J , the raho cssen* of all these, 
that the existance of Soul is also trie 

though m the SouU sta e o yj^jng to the Nynya view 

For of all these differential l^s ccor g 

only absolute knowledge is lett 

state of Moto*a (h^t) ,s the result of 

Accordm„ „,bipct senes and the object senesA 

contact (uct) between e pleasure and pain 

Vedana is wider than feelings as well. Buddhistic 

inasmuch as it . physical ), joy and grief 

Vedan. .r»e or "eutral feeling. As a 

(mental), iind hedonic indifferen^^^^ ^ 

rily-'StgTjrre. of pain and indifferent feelings.^ 

fi, lihHH wn 1. 
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Jainism holds that Manas is made up of atoms and 
that feelings of pleasure and pain are expenenced bj the Soul 
on account of specific interactions of Pudgaias or atoms ^ 

The primary question about the two feelings of pleasure 
and pam is that of their indmdual \alue posiUxe or negative 
and their mutual relation From the dificrent definitions of the 
final state of liberaUon given by various schools of philosophic 
thought we can saj that for the Sim]vh>-a, Yogi, N>aya and 
Buddhistic schools, the ultimate “ Self-conscious " state of 
liberation has no element of positive pleasure or happiness 
or bliss, but is chanctenaed onl> b> an absence of misery or 
pain, while m the Upanishads and the Vedinta an clement of 
the qualitatively highest bliss forms an integral part m the 
state of a liberated soul ® 

We need not enter into any defiiled discussion 
about the existence of an) feeling analogous lo that of happi 
ness or bliss m the final state of hbcntion At least so far 
as our ordinjT) slate of bondage is conccnicd, all the schools 
are at one in pmng a nqrativc value to our so-called feelings 
I In thf tnb tfRardcit ns sin n p »J1 w ^ ^ 

fitEf ft ^ I hnl It IS takfn to be snfilhi: and 8tg m sirn 

Accord oc tn ihn |a n tictv tRH >s made up of aio n'. and thoiicb it is 
Tfpirdtd as an nn ndnja V >V ) it »s taken 

to be one of ihe favo n ( TTIft ) done by Puclpnlas upon the soul nlonp 
v.nh oihtt favoBts of feelinRS ot and ram etc. (irfinroH STW 

stn^n ws n— ^ tuftradJfrni'wpst n ii 

HfrjR s’PTJtijTTTC ti w s sa H nnlwft 5 rfhnr?» jmRT 

gasTT n >n n 

2 5-ntr7rMern*iT7TTit tT»’pa?n; ^ \ w tnsT«d •itrfrrnnrntTihsifiTPt 

u nb si. an iirnf-t.stirsTft r *n ^ ii enmt n^tft 

a V'Jli Tr;i 

5 ti sattTT, ! n »Tt a v-* tt 

« ”n a a a* « tw yt?t ampu antf-t i 

qat «itisr««=iusn:np^ ftqv »TTft W?n?q?n nxt 

yi4"a H a a aa *t Tbe Boddbisuc concept on ol Nirvana 

is too *.-elI“Vnown. ike Jain position dor* not seem to be so dear 
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of pleasure Pam .s posmve Under the pressure of some wan 
one exper.euces a feehng of pam and the fulfi meat of he 
need IS Lly a removal of that mental stram or tension which 

IS mistaken for positive pleasure 

But the feelings of pleasure and pain are immediate ex 
perienoes and an objection is raised m the Yogadars ana thm 
Lh a negative view of pleasure cannot be true Any such 
theoretical view means only a verbal or 

of pleasure, and such a refutal stands condemned in the face of 
the positive content of pleasure in concrete experience, as n c^ 
norbe "o explained away, u 

Karma, good actions bear the fmi P > ^i.asufe 

were ^ vanish and people would 

the good and the ^cts won ^ 

not be prompted to do good ac ^ 

anticipated by {^,h ,he feelings of pleasure 

and pain by saying L- sigiEshttfitiamLl 

pleasure 

IS positive, and unpleasure negative and hat both are spe 
ficallv different by nature and by their originating causes 

In the Nyayadars-ana the definition of pain is given 
' ™ ,, s 1 at u mental pain is caused by 

p”Tain rven here in .ts further examination the question 

I pu that If pleasure be an immediate mental expenence of 
IS put tnat up „ It to be a mere absence 

all living creatures giatu umumn u 

of positive pain 7 al«UK swues, , tv „ v t >,<• , In 

.... a I tSalTOlf^ Sti suuaum ■ ,vi en 

„ „ .v. Yocadars ana the question is taien 

the Nyuya as well - ^ Yogi or the Rishi sits m 

to a court of appeal ^„„%nslion of the qualita 

judgment ™ ® ,^5nres before the court of the 

U>e difference between p ^ 

• , Ptalo reex ^d .he feetiuC <■< P>«-« >= h= « ■”«' ® ‘ 
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“ Sense of Dtsmly ” and held that it was " better to l>c a 
human being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied, better to be 
Socrates dissatisfied than a fool satisfied So here too the 

question o{ a positive or a negative value of pleasure is to be 
decided by a Yogi whose sense of feeling either pleasure or 
unplcasure is as been as the sensitiveness of the eye to feel 
the painful presence of even a mote 1 n 

11 11 j-ndiat ftntu nfcTFntJmi^ 

tRft 1 irwi ? eif^rawtr ^ 11 5*1 nr ^ ti 

qRsrnm 5 i:rR??3rrn •sffqrn nt v 1. 11 11 

The negative value of pleasure is jxjsited only from an 
ultimate point of view Ordin inly pleasure is agreeable 
in cxjicncncc to every one, while unplcasure is by nature disagree- 
able The words used arc «I 3 T 3 and — as m Q-ti 3"^ 

I ITT on 1 IV u and ntrt (ipinnit.) 

3X^1 I ( ft on do ) Now originally lias the sense of 

‘ being against the current ’ or ' that which is opposed to '—and 
only secondarily comts to mean “ disagreesblc ” A certain diet 
IS said to be «*IT^ or if it conduces to health or induces 
disease Now the feeling of pleasure and pain arc the immc 
dnte cxporicnccs of minis, so when pleasure is defined 
as ind unpleisurc as a&r'. 'vc cm siy that a feeling of 
pleasure conduces to the ’ health ” or expansion of mind 
(winch IS we have once remarked comes neir functional 
attention ) while that of pun has the opposite effect We get 
the same root mcining from the definition of 5tT given in the 
Nyayv as si'wsvril 5 H v i ii The outstanding feature 
of unplcasure is «iimn comes from the root to obstruct 
to thwart, to oppose Evcrylhing that opposes the mind is 
according to tins unplcasint riiesc definitions come near the 
modern rurlhcrai\ce^a 7 nl-himlrancc Theory of the feelings of 
pleasure and pun, held by Wundt, Stout, Dewey etc ’ 

1 Uttlilathnlsm Chap H 

2 For TIerbart feellnit is tbe index of the bindereci or furthercil 
proRress in apperccjlion 1 or W uodl it is the inner hedonic coefTicient of the 
apperception process Stout takes it to be x necessary accompaniment of 
cognition or conation- So too with Dewey feeliOR mixes up with 
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In the state of bondage everybody is said to be impelled 
to get at an object if it be pleasurabl e and ^ 

,t I It be unpleasant tratSs. 

SVilau 1 =.1 W 1 1 >. Here it is laid down that dtet 

co^iaing an object, ‘ one acts out of the motive of e.the 

j „ .. “7 “.ir,; 

'irirr. : jrrrji,rti 

logical hedonism, which it common to all 

the higher idealistic ethics The p nrtvrholo'^ical 

Indian thought. Upan, shads suchjnm^JJ^ 

hedonism is pressed into the service hiehest 

mg to the Upanishadic view the ^ 

stage that a person j ^ a fundamental hedonic 

not free from *e clutches o such ^ 

law of the human mi^ F 
the worldly pleasures, because 
permanent bliss of Se,f--~ Jn a_^ 
reference to self cannot be feehnff 1 

less can it be done so in the sphere eel g J 

Different kinds of fe hngs 9 

distinguished with ‘'o'o"=" contained m the Upanishads. 

chug The thought IS ;™p “ spintual pleasures 

Worldly pleasures are lower an P^ 

are higher and '"“‘’o ^ qualitative difference between 

which takes its stand VO position that a hedonist 

pleasures is, one mig s ' compact or has 

might take But if ss 

loopholes, as a sta ® psychological hedonism Indian 

law governing life* \'alues as a result of which v.c 

"O''™-'"' ■" 

■ ' -a ta.los up U ■'■P'" "• . 

cosnitive expcneoces, a j,sposUions. 

,aut puts uccuplms lo u.u<rfa or 
• l.on«,r • throry couira »«r tb.s 
1 Vide Const. Sur. Up P“” 


Me Doogall 
Mew in Ills own way. 

^ 52. also 293-94 
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we do meet with an annunciation of such hedonism, when 
Dr. ward says * Hew in the evolution of the animal hing'_ 
dom do we suppose this advance to have been made ? The 
tendency at any one moment is simply towards more life, 
simply towards growth, but this process of selfatonservation 
imperceptibly but steadily modifies the self that is conserved. 
The creature is bent only on filling its sUn, but in doing 
this, as easily as may be, it gets a better skin to fill, and 
accordingly seeks to fill it differently. Though cabbage and 
honey are what they were before, they have changed relatively 
to the grub now that it has become a butterfly. So, while we 
are all along prefemng a more pleasurable state of consciousness 
before a less, the content of our consciousness is continually 
changing, the greater pleasure still outweighs the less, but the 
' 'pleasures' to be weighed are either themselves diflerent, or 
at least are the same for us no more. In the realm 
of animal hfe an ethically indifferent law of pursuing 
the pleasures of mere stuffing might hold true as regards 
Its further development, but when the question of the human 
secies comes, the writer cannot be so optimistic as to 
allow the human mind to follow the purely biological 
law of pleasure-pursuit. For pleasure-seeking hke any 
other activity would certainly change our consciousness 
the change might not be for the belter. The fact of 
a general rise m the hedomc aero too has to be taken into 
consideration.'- It was in view of all these things that in spite 
1 .“ , a f a psychological hedonism, the Indian 

schools definitely ranged themselves against pleasure-seeking. 

the half of 

=‘“=‘=1’'=”'=' a psychological hedonism 
T h e other Jgh IS „et merely a negation of pure psychological 

1 Psych, Pnn. p, 268. 

5 - ~~ - 

„ well be applied 1, ip. De»„.,rt g/oy ■ ,, 
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hedonism, bnt amounts to a refutation of it It seems a h 
task to reooncile the two sides of the statement But if without 

any prejudice we look deeper into the statement we find in it an 

expression of a fundamental law of the human mind Almost 
all the philosophical schools of India maintain that creatures 
want eiLr pleasure or an object of pleasure N<>w in die 
case of the very first expenence of pursuing an objeoh there 
can be no fore-thought of the ultimate state of pleasure that 
one IS going to experience, but all the same pleasure is the on y 
guide m judging the success of ones reactions as 

Ly bring one nearer or take farther away from the final attam 

meat of the object A second ‘"““^triras wS 

same object, the original expenence of the final pie 

as the fielmg of plLsure that attended its progressive attain 

ment= both'come^o reinforee the object Not jo 

would lodge us into an absurd psychological theory that 

^ .. Itself a second time without changing 

oonscousness can repeat itself a seco 

Now by such «P«‘“ous of “ ® be all covered 

the lowest rung wherein the original ooj 

over with an overgrowth of pleasure chngtng to -t like mos 
on all sides and b-vo^_^ ^ 

for the sake o t e p unqualified psychological 

position where we cannot ^be 

hedonism as ^ of a recognition of what 

truth seems to he ^ i Hedomsm We know 

we can term Drgrers o/ appearances, degrees 

there are egres , ^ degrees of freedom etc 

ol truth, degrees of ‘"*"“^bolog.cal hedonism too That 
So we can posit deg jgures of index to our 

Tf ItZfirstCsst guidifg us as to whether 
rSers or luuders Ide, « ^1^, rdtr T." 

^hlch^ra^'rrroVLUeliesthehfeof^^^^ 

— * .1,^ nteasure of pursuit as well as Ihe nnal 

2 Both these ^ the same, and can be disfanguished 

nleasure of attainment ate qualitameiy wi 
only by the process of vihalpa* 
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or the voluptuary al^vayB running after pleasurces In between 
these two extremes our ordinary acts he, motivated by a 
vanant coefllcient of pleasure So we can truly maintain — 

S’? I 

And still the ethical mandate is not to seek pleasure 
Behind that seemingly external categoncal imperative lies the 
psychological truth that the life of a pleasure seeker is an ulti 
mate impossibility Experiences of pleasure blunt our sense (or it. 

\5i ^ snt 5^3^ i ui nlpjKg'TOTfSti ^ 

%f 5 ??irirrPr% l awr^gTra »fmi«jra 5% 1 ‘ When the 

senses calm down (* e when the general tension of the organism 
tones down ) after their need is satisfied it is called pleasure. 
The tension resulting from their not being satisfied is the 
feeling of pain One cannot punfy or purge the senses 
by constantly catenng to their wants Because the mental 
coefficient m the form of ?ni-attachment to pleasure or to an 
object of pleasure- increases with each additional satisfaction of 
a need, at the same time that the capacity for enjo>ment of 
the senses hightens’ The word means literally skill that 
comes through habit After each and eiey satisfaction of a 
need the senses become skilful, t e get habituated to such 
a course the result being that next time greater demands 
are made by the senses and they stand in need of an intenser 
stimulus to produce the same mental feeling of pleasure The 
fact of increasing mental attachment too points the same way 
Thus the life of a pleasure-seeker ends only in hightening his 
hedonte zero to a point when perhaps he no longer can find 
any satisfaction from anything at all This is the final reductio 
ad absurdum proof of the ontcnabihty of such a hfe showing 
us a blind alley on the side of pleasure pursued as an ideal ^ 
Feeling of pleasure and pam lea\e their traces or sams 
k >ras on the mind, and it is held that a memory of such 
feelings is possible, though, as we should add, general!} it 
remains as a mome nt m a total present state of conscious 

1 lb en’s peer Gvnt is such i typical case Conditions of modern 
civilisation are favourable to the growth of such characters 
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ness. Snch a memory can be that of etther a feeUng of i^easnm 
or of a feeling of pain In the former case it 

form of a thirst or a hanhenng or a desire “ P°^ ‘ ^ 

object of pleasure, a, * ^ 

W Tcsrsn;! a& nu, 5a a. a ina 

■■ «ir;rr»s 

“ >■ • •* " “ *• »• 

of pleasure comes out If 

quite unmorally. he wou r ,,„gs of pleasure and pain 

him by nature m the nh^ the life of snch 

We are not concerned m psi^hoi between pleasure 

an hypothetical man. Our pr experiences, there is 

and unpleasure, /‘Sa designate as a neutral feeling, 

any neutral cone which we g ^^^^8 ^j^pe 

or whether the curve of p ^ geometrical point before 

cuts the original J jsserts the existence of such 

changing its '=’'%“‘'Le„nt*teeling The passage quoted from 
a neutral zone of ® p^^^.ds reads ' What has 

theMajjhima NihayabyMrs y j 

pleasant feeling ^ P painful, what that is plcasaut ? 

has painful feeling t a pleasant, what that is nn- 

what has ff J has stationariness as pleasant, 

pleasant Pleasa stationanness as 

change as unpleasan , P ^ ef 

painful, change as P “ ^e( knowing is pamful 

knowing is pleasant, pleasant, to painful, to 

Again end painful feelings are mutually 

neutral feeling ? P comparable with ignorance, as 

comparable Neutral fe g ^ Davids goes on to say that 
this IS with t Buddhists here of confusing ' bare 

^ .h,s last sentence. Bnadhasbosbn’s 

...nnir "trru ■” 

stead of the text. 
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feeling ’ ‘ feelings proper ' ^\^th intellectual concomitants ” As 
ue have mentioned in a previous section, feelings on account 
of their having no definite localization '\\erc often classed 
^VJth vague perceptions or even with error At a first reading 
one might think that the recognition of neutral feeling is a 
special outcome of Buddhistic analysis But when one goes 
deeper, one is able to find a marked similarity of thought 
between the Buddhistic classification of feelings and the 
S ID khya-Yoga doctrine that — i 
Xm l g I qt? qi i ^*>11 We know that 

the original bipartnte di\iston of the modes given in ffeufissr 
11 1 Mu is an ethical one Now this latter division of modes 
into pleasant, unpleasant, and Mohahmka is arrived at from the 
point of view of their affective tone Thus if Sukha and Duhkba 
be the feelings of pleasure and pain, Moha which is due to Avi 
dy*i must necessarily be neutral in its character, and the Majjhima 
NtkSya passage reads — “Neutral feeling is comparable with 
ignorance So when it is maintained that m neutral feeling a 
state of knowing is pleasant, a state of not knowing is pain 
ful , we must understand that the neutral feeling in itself is 
neither pleasant nor unpleasant, but that once the thirst for 
knowledge comes up, knowing is pleasant while a state of not 
knowing would be unpleasant This again comes up to the 
Furtherance-Hindrance theory of pleasure and pam as applied 
to the apperceptive process the pleasant feeling of knowing 
being an accompaniment of successful assimilation, a theory 
held by Herbart and Wundt 

In the section on the Levels of Attention we had an 
occassion to note the relation of opposition between feeling and 
attention The indifferent or neatraJ feehng-lhe Buddhistic 
or the qtf of the Satjikhya-Yoga are not to be confused with the 
philosophic higher hedonic mdiffetence which in Buddhism is 
called and vvhich is the result of continued fixed attention 

to an object According to the Samkhya-Yoga terminology it is 
g^[yt growing deeper due to Para and Apara Vairagj a bnnging 
a j ogi to the state defined in the Gita adhyaya 2 The 

relation of inverse ratio is dearly meant in Aungs words, 
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" This hedonic indifference or neutrality of emotion is brought 
about by the continued voluntary exercise of the mind on the 
after image to which it has been directed. And by it ecstatic 
concentration reaches its full development in the fifth stage of 
Jhana. It is this supreme disinterestedness which makes a 
Yogi ** the spectator of all time and all existence. 


i Comp. Phil. P. 58. 
1 Jtep. 486 A. 



Section 10 Emotions and Instincts 

( 1 ) Emotions 

In Indian philosophical thought, ve find a meagre 
treatment o{ emotions its point of vie^s is that of Voga which 
includes Ethics Emotions on account of their opposition to 
the final goal posited by such a system were never treated 
except negatn ely, so that in general an absolute freedom from 
emotions was enjoined upon any one aspinng after spiritual 
attainments We have already mentioned in our intro 
ductory section that we would have to go to worts on 
dramaturgy and poetics to gather any material on them to gef 
at a psychological theory of emotions implied in Indian thought. 
Works on poetics arc generally not included wnthm the fold 
of philosophy proper, and hence we could safely have left 
them out But for the completeness of our psychological synthesis 
we have to go to them so far as the treatment of emotions 
IS concerned. Even then, as ive shall see, the general theorj 
of emotions implied in these works falls quite in a line with 
the whole trend of philosophic thought But a work on aesthetic 
IS wot -v treatise on p5>chology, any more than, for instance, 
Pataiijala Yogad'irs'ani is one. In our synthetic enquiry 
upto now, vre had to disentangle the psychological mitenil 
from amidst a vast field of Yogic practices, mixed with ethic-al 
maxims, logical theones and metaphysical notions But here 
over and above such sifting, we shall have to invert the 
onginal aesthetic stand-point m order to amve at the 
psj chological point of view implied therein 

We shall base oura^fejnry pnncipally upon Bharatamuni’s 
Natyas’astra, and only any necessary information 

from works on poetics^ Whita'^rk of dramatic art achieves 
IS this In a dramatic performance the actors unfold a work 
of art both m time and space, and with the help of language, 

1 We tia^'e chosen dramalur^, because it is (he onl) branch of art 
which presents human emotions dynamtcaHy through their expressions 
and comes nearest the most concrete representation of our life 
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gestures, emotional expressions, situaUons in the plot, and other 
technical accessories try to put before the audience aconcmte 
picture of a complete emoUon which somrfimo the audience 
catches up and experiences aesthetically. 

We need not go deep into the theones of aesthetic expen- 
ence as given by Bhatta Lollata or S’ankuka or Bhatta Nayaka, 

but we must mention in passing that 

theory has become more acceptable to the writer o" poetics 
tor in a sense it gives us the basic psychological explanation 
as to vth; the emotion represented on the stage is caught up 

and lived by the ^ the problem of emotions 

Modern psychology PP pgisbury’s words 

from the side of instincts E comolev feeling 

theoretically ^^'euons " McDougall informs 

processes mingled emotional experience and he 

us that ‘beretsa conattve acmmn 

further mamtains tha emotions’ are adaptations 

the species. „„„„nn5 and instincts are traced 

InTndianthoughtbo*— -P In a sense this ,s 
to n common ^ emotions be regarded as mere 

more scientific, fo ^ further question 

appendages to “tjer, while in case of a theory 

regarding the orgin instincts through their 

which explains emotions entity which requires no 

specific Misanus, ^^e an integral place in 

further explanation, m leather than refer emotions to 
the structure of our mm . ” urge or to troptsin, it 

instincts, and instincts o „nc to regard emotions 

:nr:r^“ 

• ss, •■rcnrod»c«“t'. MJs h« .^yvlbslic 

-riion. « Mv-S .b- m vsss bw. 

2 A tneo^ ^ p3)-cholopT* 

formutatra br McDoupal o b« 

3 Out I’sysb P. 321. 

i. 
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in our chitta, the t\vo sometimes joining together, often 
bifurcating and at times even contesting against each other. 

The embedded visanas of a certain type manifested m 
an experience of a specific emotion form an affective mass 
which IS call a Thus a is rooted in our mind 

in the form of a which we might identify wth 

our There are in all nine Sthayibhavas They 

are those of ^ — Lo>e, — Laughter, — Grief, sA'T — 

Anger, ^5— Power or Firmness, — Fear, — ANersion, 

— Astonishment and 5 nT — Quiet. ' Any creature that is born 
IS endowed wth the vasanas of the nine sthayibhavas For 
instance, it has an inborn dislike for misery, and always desires 
pleasures. All are surcharged with the instinct of mating 
and thinking they stand on a higher le\el, look down upon 
others and laugh at them (5^) So when anyone begins 
to doubt his superiority, he feels grief and becomes 

angry Then he resolves firmly (5t?rT?) and collects all 
his powers to regain it ( hts lost position ) Therein he fears 
a fall and feels aversion or disgust at any improper thing 
done (g3«HT) He also is astonished at any strange conduct, 
and at times, prompted by a desire to renounce, settles 
down into tranquillity (5ra) No creature is devoid of these tenden- 
cies In some, one might be more predomment while in others it 
might be weak But even while they seem to be dead, they 
do not pass out of existence, but remain there as samskaras 
(SI)' 

We can compare the different sthayibhavas to permanent 
emotional dispositions The structure of our mmd, as shown 
m our section on Dispositional Masses, consists of systems of 
dispositions on the same or on different levels of subcon- 
sciousness Along with cognitive and conative "constellations 

1 The sources are pven at the end of this subsection on Emotions 
The passage originally appears in Abhinaragupla's Commentary on 

and has been taken over nlmost en bloc by HemachandadiSrya 
Both ate given in 5 1. 

2 The phrase '* conceptual ‘ cpnsteltatiOQS • " is used by Dr Ward 
Psych Prin P. 312. 
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the structure conta.ns the en.ot.onal ones too. 

Doueall we might call them sentunents The severa 
do not happen, for they aitvays are ‘here ” the structure 

the human mmd Their particular manifestations are s _ 

they remain pervad.ngly m the background and perfume 

the whole mind ‘«'“"„^te sLral characteristics 
Hemachandracharya has given u.e , , a on 

of the different sthay.bhavas when they f ‘ “ 

. 'Tu fart IS not menUoned by mm, but it is 

emotion Thi , characteristic effect of Love 

already implied when he says that the ch 

IS to create mutual trust or 

tem-ht blooming or wakefulness 

H^II ■ widowedness , and S contraction, expansion'' 

Energy and ^^ce the characteristics of Utsaha- 

and freedom from e , Astonishment and Quiet 

Power F^Y’s 3 TThese characteristics of the different 
respectively (S ^ cedare the direct effetls on 

sentiments when actually^^ pe^^^ psychologically true, 

out mind an expansion and a contraction 

Modern J not as results of intense or 

of consciousness i effects oi feelings of pleasure 

diffused attentio ’ _ eg expansion and contraction, 

trartcvera^l other coeffeents of 

longer keep away . ^vaken up a particular sthayibhiva 

The problem tor a piay 

ode of expe«ence, a way of functioning and 

1 “ The emotion i5 a m ♦ ,s a fact of structure, an organised sys 

a fact of activity, the In a more or less quiescent condition, 

tem of dispositions, ,5 brought into activity ’ Out 

between the occasions upon -ans the same thing when be says 

Psych P 418 fWttPrai I 

Udlliltug uuifturuiiuui: Wra lames males a distinction 

2 In his Vat. Eel- ot Ithe self-consclnn! mmd' 

between meie ' exiansm” ” 

and cosmic consciousness 
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or a sentiment lying dorment m the mind of an audience, by its 
exhibition on the stage and thus bnng it within the fold of 
aesiheUc though not actual expenence The difference between 
aesthetic and actual expenence can be seen in the fact that 
-while the actual expenence of any emotion like anger or fear 
may exhaust a man, its aesthetic expenence always gives him 
pleasure This is why aesthetic expenence as such is compared 
with Brahmnnanda (S 4) A representation of a sentiment 
on the stage never results in an actual induction of a senti 
ment, but only m tnductng it aesthetically ^ We might say 
that this is the difference between Prof James meeting firstly 
a chained bear and then a bear at large In the former case 
Prof James would present it a bun, in the latter, as has been 
said, " a clean pair of heal« ’ We will say that in the former 
case Prof. James’s aesthetic feelings, m their widest sense, get 
full scope for expression, in the latter it is pure seizure by 
actual fear.^ 

'A purely aesthetic as distinguished from an actual 
expenence of a sentiment is termed i Rasa A sentiment 
manifested or actualized through its ftniu, «ig»ite ari^ ,,s aifit 
IS called a rasa. Corresponding to the nine sentiments 
there are the nine rasas-tiz. wn-lote 5in»-laughter, toz- 
pathos iVivrath, ^-heroism nunw-tcrror, iftnst-disgnst 
•t^-wonder and WPU-tranquillity ’ 

The rasas are the actualized (aesthetic) expenences of 

the sentiments We know that a sa«skura and its vmti 
mutually depend upon each other. So too, a sentiment and 
Its rasa arc held to be mutually interdependent, though it is 
mamtamed that it is the sth-iyibhlva which is realized through 
Its rasa and not vtce \vrsa Tlicvasanas of the difierent scnti 
ments are no doubt the sine qua won of their actual experience 
but every actual experience leaves the dispositions of the senti 
ments strengthened A man without the specific v tsan'is is 

1 Cf. r st 

2 Abercrombe in his small book-entitled ** Towards a Theory of 
Art” has dwelt fully upon the dffercnce between the two attitudes 
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held to be as dead as the inner walls of a theatre ^ According 
to the Yogic point of Mew such vasanas were regarded as the 
greatest obstacles to spiritnal development, in aesthetic they 
are taken to be the very basis without which rasa-expenence 
would be impossible ( S 5 ) The nature of a v.isana and its 
relation to its vritti is the same, only its values differ 

A rasa which is an aesthetic experience of a sthayibhava 
IS induced in us by its several vibhavas, its anubhavas and 
Its speciffc safichari— or vyabhicharibhavas Just as a drink 
mixed with different ingredients and condiments gives but one 
taste, so these vibhava anubhava and the several vyabhichari 
bhavas end by inducing the expenence of a single rasa (S ) 
Here is a psychological distinction drawn between ^ m“'‘^ 
stimulus and the unitary sensation produced by it 
dashing of the sea-waves upon the shore and its rocks mix up 
together and make but one rumbling sound for us, and all 
the several notes lean on, or merge into one another or, as we 
might say according to our terminology, o avour or on 
one another, so that the effect of a luelody or a raga is a 
unitary organic whole , so too those different elements form the 
moments in a total self-same expenence of a rasa 

The vibhavas ate the causes, pnncipal as well as subordi 
nate The anubhavas are the external expresnons of an emotion 
from which, incase of others, we are able to .„fer their 
mental states’ The sand, nr. or the vyabhicharibhavas are the 
II u e-v. romp and go like so many waves 
subsidiary emotions “ am. 

upon the surface of an ocea , J 

completion of the original rasa, again ^ , 

they stand for a while and then pass away strengthening It. (S 7) 

■ ; zrz,r virw that Kilidas speaks to us of the 

1 It IS from t IS poi Cf Ol l wl^tU IViICT- 

h^lwiwsre nature »' ’’fl” „ ,o 

emotion %vith its expressions, wc 

2 From our ® emotion In another person from his outward 

Infer the , .efernnC the emoUnnal stale of some one else 

expressions. experience in ourselves nnd the Wlrrcj in 

S'anl'ut*“heury 
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The mutual relations of the nine sentiments or sthayi* 
bha\as are not quite clearly defaned in the Natyas'astra. In the 
Kn\'} anusMsana, it is said that any of the first eight sthayi* 
bhavas may play a secondary part in the experience of a 
particular rasa, while the last S’ama being by its ^ery nature 
a pure sthayibhava cannot do so (S 8) As an expression 
of an affectne disposition a bhaxa is taken as sthiiyi, but 
when It comes as an effect of a fleeting cause, it becomes 
vyabhichtiri The relations from the point of view of origin 
between the different rasas are gi\en by Bharatamuni The 
S’anta rasa is compared to the Praknli from which the different 
rasas come out as so many vikaras or specific differentiations. 
Again amongst the first eight rasas four are pnmary, and four 
secondary Thus it is said that from lo\e comes laughter, 
from wrath pathos, while heroism is said topcld wonder, and 
an expenence of disgust to end in terror 1 The four pnmary 
rasas of love wrath, heroism and disgust are held to be the 
of the four secondary ones (S 9) By deriving laughter 
from Icve we do not get at its theory, any more than by 
holding that the extremes of wrath and pathos meet But the 
real reason of suc^ a dcnvation lies m the mental effects 
which are held to be the same in case of love and laughter, 
wrath and pathos, heroism and vvondcr, and disgust and terror. 
The emotions get bracketed together not because they are 
viewed now subjccinely then objccinely as in case of love 
and laughter or now as a cau’^c then as its effect as in the 
case of wrath and pathos, but because they arc viewed from the 
point of view of their similar effects on consciousness. The first 
two result in a the next two in a t c. obstruction, 
while heroism and wonder leave the mind m a state 
of — cxpinsion, and the list two tn ViH-agitation ^ 

1 vmaT is<5eri\ed from but thej seem to have Bothiofj jn 

common It seems they are put toRether merely for the sake of a 
completeness of the theory of dentation. (Vide Hist San Lit. P. 390. 
There Keilh has mentioned and though m another conlext He 
has rendered by-pervasion ) 
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Here mental fera is compared to that of a 

and fttelt to a tree spreading its branches on all ^ 

we meet with ijtn in the ocean’s toiling agita ion, 

,n obstructions lying across the path of a strong wind (S 0 
The several safichari or vyabhichanbhavas, . r the 
subsidiary emotions come and go with their 

and anubhavas, causes and when waves 

bhdva which remains the same to the i 
dash against one another - j^n a'^* 

air, still the ocean remains tte am^. ^ 

^sed uTrrwhi,; and then pass om, without 

uT “ve"- s"suTa msa which is^an 
( aesthetic ) actualization J o™, TXh 

experience containing m various combi 

not only do several subsidiary 1 sthayibhavas 

nations and shades, ^ h“‘ ^ ^ 'sidiary emotion 
except the Santa may P'^y ‘ thirty-three in all 

The =«hsidiary emotions g.ven^_^^^^y_^^^ 

They n^-mtoxication, rm-fatigue, 

tainty, digii-envy 1^^ anxiety, nts-mtatuation, feeling 
eimtn-sloth, “^4ltisfaction (that comes 

of obliteration, '‘’"’jS^.^hame , 'rom-tickleness, 

through cam-torpor, dulness , n^-pnde , 

?a-)oy, eil^-excitement, norry Rs,-sleepiness , CTCHt- 

SnR-despair , 5 t fear paralyzing the limbs), 

epilepsy (including e m ap^-intolerance as exhibited 

SH-sleep, Wbi or autn-waking- P. ^ em^-mhibition, 

in a challanging attitu ^jji^T-fierceness, irf^-intellect, 

concealment of an intern 5 ^is-fright, f^«^-guessing 

®nf^-disease , g^qr^-madnes , 

(S. 12) ^r^s-ited in western psychology 

All the emotions ireatea in 
„,u*rafmr i hieing* 2 

The subs.d.a'y e".°li»« ">"■ 
desrees ol .»<«”=■«• 
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those of .mger, fear, pride, shame, joy, en\y, despair, misery 
arc given here But over and above these there figure the 
more intellectual aspects of owr mmd like doubt, guessing, 
memory, intellect, along with what might now be regarded as 
emotionally indifferent states like that of sleepiness (Pw) or actual 
sleep (5 h) At first sight it would seem that the intellectual 
operations and the indifTcrent states are classed along with 
emotions proper simply because Bharatamuni as a writer on 
dramaturgy was concerned purely with external expressions m 
order that through them may be conveyed the meaning of a 
situation in a play From this point of view we might call him 
the first "behaviounst’ of the kind But even then Bharatamuni 
would not be justified m enumerating all these as v'jabhicha- 
ribhavas if the meaning to be conveyed by them was not an 
emotional one When we realize that the vyabhich mbhavas by 
their vanagated permutations and combinations' induce a sth*lyi 
bhava it is through their emotional setting, and not their 
intellectual aspect that they do so It isnotanydoubt*-?iTr, but 
the doubt in Othello’s mmd as regards Desdimona’s faithfulness , 
it IS not any intellect or but an intellect which works 
under the promptin^^s of an emotion and sustains it, as we 
find in the ca®e of Dus’yanta when he sajs — 

sRtraiTfT i Here evidently Das’>antas intellect is 

working only under the dictates of his love for S’akuntala 
Under such circumstances it is not pure intellect which is 
meant, but only that intellect which works as a hand maid 
to an emotion 

Just as outwardly all men are alike m having two feet, 
two hands but on account of a difference m their inner worth- 
The world is peopled with worthies 

and workers useful and clever 
There arc men who are easily f rsl 

and meo who come decently after — ^ 

SO too in emotions some are sthayi and others only vyabhichan c 
(S 13) 

Abhinavaguptapadiichliya has given quite explicitly 


1 Gardeoer Rabindranath Tagore No 42> 
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the relation between the sthayi and the vyahhichan 
The vyabhichari bhavas come into existence only under the 
influence of their specific causes, in the absence of which an 
individual’s whole life might pass out without any expenence 
of either the one or other of those bhavas Even after a 
particular expenence they do not necessanly leave their individual 
samskaras in the shape of pennanent dispositions As differing 
from these the sthayibhavas never pass out of their state o 
existence as latent dispositions The vyabhichari bhavas are 
like so many beads kept together m the, r proper Perspect've 
hy the inner running thread of a sthayi bhf™ .. . O" "“‘"8 
a man full of languor, a question as to why he is u=h . 
relevant. But with regard to a sthayi bhava it is whol y ou 
of place A man might be languid ^misc 
some lady, but his love for the lady has ^ “ 

a fact, bLnd which explanation cannot ^ " 

I a.ffhrent Sthayi bhavas are accepted without 
expressions of the f ^b,ence of their specific 

any enquiry We 

causes, the huniun mind rern 

subsidmry emotions ( S 14 ) vyabhichari bhavas 

From this we c- conclude tot ^ 

have no place reserve sanskaras go to strengthen the 

We might take it that connection with which 

original disposition or ^ definitely drawn by 

It was expenen , might note in the light of our 

Abhmavagupta, but which we mign 

synthetic enquiry /iifier from all the rest because 

— . IQth centuiy A» D. (Vide Hjs San 

1 Abhinavfigopta Iiv m locorpointed long passages from 

P P. 26 ) “emacha^™^^ verbatim The passage given m 

Abbinavagupta m ms w 3 Tvne ami this loo Vide nte^ i ami i g passage 
(S 1) IS an instance matiljuran Pp- 83-84 

on P 284 and rguSritsn I tif*!'! 

^ > 2 They nre wfrmWS ^ p„sp.„t,on, HornpiUtion, 

Ultosi ' Paleness, Tears and Swoon, 

Fallerrng voice. Trembling. P®*' 
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Here we come to the most difficult question of the relation bet 
ween an emotion and its expression We ha\e already hinted at 
the fallacy contained m the James-Lange theory of emotions ^ 
From the point of Mew of a drama, i c of aesthetically 
inducing an emotion, we may separate the feeling-content from 
the expression-content of an emotion, but it does not 
mean that we can do so in actual experience The actual 
expenence of a primary emotion differs from its aesthetic 
"reproduciton'\ inasmuch as in the former ve ha\e an organic 
blending of an inner expenence wth its outward expression, 
while m the latter we seem to get at its inner coefficient only 
in its transfigured, and that too an impersonal or its 
universalistic aspect In aesthetic expenence we never get at 
a point where we begin to expenence the emotion actually 
An artistic representation of acutest does not 'bnng on” 
in us an actual feeling of disgust as we meet with it m concrete 
life On the contrary as we haxe already said its representation 
results in Ananda A consideration of how such a pervading 
feeling of Ananda is induced in us by a work of art would 
into the cause of it, namely the process of 
by which we amvc at the pure emotion leaMng all 
Its accidents of time, space and particuhnty of indniduals etc 
far behind while we oorsehes become perfectly cn rapport 
with the aesthetic object 


But a consideration of the general theory of aesthetic does 
not fall nithin the scope of our synthesis Our problem is whether 
such a theory of aesthetic expenence of emotions can be helpful 
in constructing a psychological theory of emotions In our hasty 
retaew we have seen that nplo the descnption of the ibfrcrent 
sthoyi bhavas the theory was purely psychological inasmuch as 
It dealt vvilh the g round from which both the actual expenence of 


1 The writer does cot loow whether any one In injchology has 
laid bare the aesthetic truth contained m the James— Lange Theory We 
are ol opia.oa that thereia James the art, a cot the heller of James the 
psycholomst. Anyone misht hepn by imllttinx all the esriessloas of 
teat, and ead by really espeneaemB tear bat we must remind him that Jt 
Is only his msihthc experience of feat aid nnl no nrinol experience It, 
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an nmcon and ds aesthet.c 
tabular form m.feht put the tvhole scheme thus 
The Nine Sthayibhavas 
du, pu, dw, ifm, »<='. aadii, ^ lun 

( embedded as sasanas la the straatara of our miad) 

L_ , 


Their aesthetic expenence 
in the nine Rasas 


I 

Their actualizations 
in different 9 Pnmary 

Emotions of-lust, amuse- — i i i i i ... 
ment, distress, anger, elation. [ * ^ ^ ^ 

fear, disgust, curiosity, j 

and ^ \ 


TTTir 





aiCT-quu-te yS?n uiW- 


gter-tieininfi-tnistT-tf^'^ 


mraiPt irfft 1 sna nupui- 


[ tie ] gsftwaraBue'ri'®’*' 




WIrrq antytai i 


1 


Its Vyabhicharibhuvas 

.nctancc the aesthetic emotion 
Here we have taken as , t of view it is a 

of wrath only From mentioned We shall be 

great asset that even ^ aesthetic experience of an 

able to note at a g arce bodily trom 

1 The several names-lust, . pjimaty emotions are equated 

Out psych P 324. where the as 

„,th thu cott==roud.»B the sthay.bhavu of WKn ■ 

co„u.cuearthucouuo.uuouof ofcour- 

„ood.r wb,ch very uft« ,„couceiv= 

MaoDooBaU elves no plauu "> • .. energy 1 W« 

Ibat It can be one i' "'^''bng of quiescence would come near onr 

loin m pac-»>= “■“' ' 

conception of ^ 
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emotion is the result of the total situation made up of vibhavas, 
their anubhavas and the v^abhichSnbhavas with their respecti\e 
anubhavas or expressions E\en in case of an aesthetic experi- 
ence, an emotion considered as a purely mental feeling cannot 
be separated from its expressions though we may begin by differen- 
tiating between and It is only by a process 

of that the two can be distinguished though never separated 
On account of such an organic nature of an emotion, it is always 
better to use the word- emotion for the total situation and 
not merely for the abstract mental feeling For in the sense 
of a mere mental experience an emotion like attention or will 
IS essentially non presentable* and can only be hncfwn either 
reflectively or through Its more or less spreading^ effects.® 
Looking to the vibhavas of the Raudrarasa, we find 
therein mentioned all the causes that would ordinarily inflame 
a man to wrath For instance they include amongst others con- 
viction of crime committed by some one, insult recened, a lie, 
promise-breaking, harsh words, faithlessness etc The anubhavas 
mentioned are exactly the expressions that we find registered in 
any modern book on psycholog>' Moreover, it is of great psycho- 
logical interest to note that m expressions a distinction is drawn 
between acts and expressions proper The acts are those of beating, 
teanng up, breaking, sinking, drawing out blood etc., while the 
expressions proper are eyes red hot, ( perspiration ) knitting of 
the brows, jaws firmly pressed, compressed lips etc. The 
yyabhichiribhavas are mentioned m an order which is perfectly 
psychological, for it takes us from the most initial stage of 
anger to its most intense state where it \ery often defeats 
Its own purpose. The subsidiary emotions are-sraiitg-Avakeful- 
ncss. For anger at first comes as a general warming up of the 
organism, then comes 3?ni5-firroncss, power. At the sub- 

1 Psjxh. Prm 37, 375-376 ff 

2 Time and P W. P. 7 e s P. 20 IT. 

3 This IS another fallacy In James-Lance theory that il takes a 
ihiDR which by nature Is non-prcsenUble to be firstly non-exi«lent and 
ends by po'lting it apain as an effect of Us own effect m a hisitnn 
/foferori* 
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ject IS already excited, the whole organism becomes highly 
Strang and at 8tn5 the challangc is given The subject^ seems 
to be most effectively angry when the vyabhichvnbhavas o! 
TOitil-unsteadiness. silwi-fierceness and nt-piide sway him to 
and fro Here the whole universe would seem to him to be 
swallowed up in a single paroxism of anger, till he would no 
longer be able to bear it up hsH. and <Ei!-a general shiver, 

horripilation and ciying-are certainly the stages of ati^e 
where the subject can do nothing to appease his anger by 
giving vent to it through any outward act It « anger wrecking 
Leif and not its object The subject is only helplessly angry, 
and remains so till anger leaves him absolutely prostrate 

A simUar treatment of all the sthayibhavas or sentiments 
except that of sama is given in the seventh f»*yaya o the 
Natyas’astra Taking the instance of anger, we n a 
vibhavas and the anubhavas are the same as those mentioned 
above in connection with the raudra rasa This means 
that an actualization of a bhava and its aesthetic experience 
stand on par We have already defined the s hayibhavas 
as the residual vasanas which pervade or literally perfume 
a particular expenence Still m the face of such a definition 
when a complete descnpt.on of a particular sthay, bhava is 
given in terms of an actual .emotion, we rnust not conclude 
ftat at the time when Bharalmum formulated his theory of 
aesthetic expenence, particular emotional manifestations were 
not differentiated from their corresponding For 

even in the Natyas’astra we find the sthayibhavas defined as 
dispositions which are brought within reach of aesthetic 
expenence by their corresponding rasas as given in the sixth 
adhyaya. We can say that Bharatmuni had to take recourse 

^ \ Ur Vt^muse a disposition can be defined 

to such a method simply because 

X a rvf itQ narticular manifestations, for language 

only m terms ot its paruiruiai 

^ ai- «Vw.«rt<ir«ous Hence It IS that m the se\enth 

cannot discnbe the subconscious nen 

adhyaya we find their general charactenstics laid down in terms 

■ t.ve ttpes of unset ate meutioued which w=_ do hot 

6nd m the desenpUon of the modems, suen m the eU.h adhyaya. 
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of their particular realizations. In these definitions of the 

sthaJ^bh^i\as the words turn up but 

we can apply the whole description of the particularizations of 
the different slhriyibha\'as to our aciual e^pcncnccs. 

As a matter of course we can drop the whole of the 
aesthetic theoiy and take o\cr inps>Thology all the descriptions 
gix-en of all the bharas In a theoo’ of aesthetic experience 
( not aesthetic creation ) wc go from outward expression 
to inner content, while in actual cxjx:ricnce wc go in the 
opposite direction from feeling to expression. This is why wc 
ha\e in a way to in\crt the aesthetic ihqory to arns-c at the 
psychological one of emotions. The rasas then would correspond 
to the aciual emotional concrete experiences made up of whole 
situations in which we might differentiate but not separate the 
causes as well as the expressions These wc might term the primarj' 
emotions. McDougall has discus«ctl the question of the blending 
of the pnmiry emotions, gising us wb.at lie calls the secondary 
emotions No doubt there can lie an infinite numlicr of shades 
pNcn in such blcntlmg. Wc ha\c alrc.ady mentioned the Indian 
siew-iwint acconhng to which a sthrijabhri\-a would play the 
roll of a sjabhidianhhasa. But the total generic rcsulianl ex* 
^icntnct w not some unnatnaWc t>pc of emotion. For the 
character nf ihc onginal pnmar> emotion during the cxixincnce 
of which another jthajibh'ixa xxorked ns a 'yahhich^ribhAxa, 
would rem.iin ilw s.amc.^ 

The li«;i of such fccomlary emotions { gi\cn by McDoug.ill 
andxxhich is not meant him tobc cxlnu'tnc ) conl.ains scorn, 
Icuithing, horror, awr, admiration, rcxTrcncc, gratitude, reproach, 
cnxy, resentment, xengeful emotion, cmb.xrrasemcnt, shame, 
jealousy etc. coirc*pondtoourx-\‘abhichnbhri\-as, forexen 

according to McDonp.-iirs theory they can hax-c no jicnnanrnl 
plxcc in the di*jx>sitions forming the mental structure. 
The Indian xicw-poinl is stlc.it on the question of the ongin 
of the s'^oidirx emotions and hence it seems to defer from 
McDougalff treatment of focoidar>' emotions only in tliat, 
according to the fomxir the syahhichAribhix-as arc not 
j Cf. OcU I^sycb. r. 332. 
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' descnbed as originating from a blending of the prima y 
sthayibhavas ^ 

Over and above these secondary emotions the vyabhich n- 
bhavas contain derived emobons like those of joy, anmty, 
despondency, depair-p, tot, StqR “"<3 ^ 

McDougall describes them as “vaneties of feeling 

them from the true emotions-the primary and the blended 
One can see that the primary and the secondary emotions can be 
traced to the instinctive tendencies, but the derived emotion seem 
to be the modifications of the original feelings “ 
pain at the higher conceptual levels of mental life « e e-not 
Le them tolny definite “/-ri 

accept *em as facts of ,r its 

coefficients tacked on to aciuai 

conceptual level The relation betueen success and j y, 
that between defeat and despair or go 

as a fact or a datum >’ehmd whmh 

Such discussions 1^ do ^Jnd^^^ 

would be explained by me same 

through aiktut treatment of the theory of 

From the short foreg g 

aesthetic “Perienc^^^^^^ 

gnen in the N* y introspective and observational 

gical theory arrive .1 experiences A differentiation of 

knowledge of actual em jneniii\ coefficient was 

the expression of an emo dramatic art which 

earned out from t e P°*” aesthetic counterpart of the 

was meant to induce o > ^ a-thayibhava and even as we 

actual expenence o a pa swallowed up ultimately m the 
saw such a d istinction w . n but it Is, 

. .f rasas we find such denvitiou, but it is, 

, Only u> <>■« Imu™'’'* ” 

pure aud not throudh bleuding 
2 Out. Fsy=>' ^ 
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aesthetic unity of a rasa. The actual as well as the* 
aesthetic experience of an emotion were held to be possible 
because of corresponding vftsanas embedded in the chitta. 
As we shall see instinctive actmties too were explained through 
this %ery basis. The distinction between the wnnr?! and the 

has a psychological toIuc. No doubt an emotion can be 
experienced only if there be its specific \5sani, but e\en then 
a Aasanfi is incapable of bodying itself out from the mind. It 
always wants some stttptjt A particular object that calls forth 
a specific \asan3 is its Other objects may come up to 

cement this relation between the object and the wasana. 
They may reinforce the aflecthe side, and fan the flame. All 
the same the Alambana-nbhava is the primary excitant cause 
of an emotion. And the theory exactly fits m with the 
underlying Mew of the human mind which we ha\e tned to 

lay bare, wiRm | ^ 

sFftK t «rt. «TT V. >> 11 “ The Slambana of a >&san!I 

is that particular object which calls it forth when presented. " 

Thus a concrete emotional expenence is an organic whole, 
made up of a ^^isan^^, its alambana, and its anubhS\’as; all the 
three are the necessary inseparable moments m its organic 
unity, which growing larger might as well include the several 
\’yabhichanbhfiras along with their specific Mbha^as and 
anubha\as ^ 

Sources — 


S. 1 — ssTfcT ^ I (Tin ^ — »» 

grptfl i *1 fJdftTiifn4i«.iiuwi srrjft I 

on 2 , i The same passage occurs in 


1 The terminology m tbe latter part of the subsection is used 
irrespective of its reference to aesthetic experience. The one-sided 
character of James-Lange theory is due to ns identificatioD of a fart 
with its whole The theory from this stand-point has been criticued 
by Prijf. Stpnt m his Anal. Psych, VoL I P. 161 c. s. 
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Hemachandrachrirya’s TPnS" S 

„ ft a,=gte«R.. I 

teaa aara- ^aa=2>aaaif5«ai aag?a«t i i 

aift^a 1 aipiftjPraftaaftatei aaa^ai i and . BM&riai araare^a 
fiaa waft aatet ana ... 1 aian^" 3 '''* ' ^ , 

c 2.-nTai sa awia^a ft afp^fn ® ai aiia^^ airai i 
aaa^ ..aai ^ atd^ aiRtd ffafiRaaataaan 

^ =" “ft" I ftaiaft am I k’ >n-ft l 

S 3-nnaaaawn^ aft I ^ 

nwaa^a sla. I arta a«ira'*n? ' 

ftaaa 1 aaaiya* aw ii aiaaa® 2* a ^ 

s V-naft^^^atawaaaa^ ' 5a«a«aaiaft ,^'la^ 

® JTS L?i am s>a>ll n^n 3 «n aaiaa!i Vaaw.ll an 
n a II wiraiaft 5 ^ li a n... 

ft a Va aaia>aaaVsftaaraiag^ 1 nai OTmnvii a «a 

5^ dU Vva aaaftsflft ar «ft « ' " 

also cf^ia aiaaiS nSaiaiwiaangsa i aaiaaa aaro a a, n 

s 5 -™ ^r.aaa.ft aaffadwftnaaww n an ^ftawH aift« 

1 ^ tTaiar:; 'u: :; 

^WFaaaw. wM anrfnft - aaaV... 

aa n '’^-’^'^JTr^.^waiawftftaftiftftl aaia«*sfei 

Sl^dt ^153"! 'fa' '”'1 1 aai ^ aw^ m M >nai «aaftrai II na II 

aa ^ Wlw ™f , 5^ ft^namaaawfSaiteaVnanft 
S. 6 — a ft aaiia jj^^qiqftaiaBalaRnftwfeaaft i aai 

iqfii \ V» a« ' *!?*" am iMfeV, aai aiaraiataaat aft 

ft— gaiftfta'^ ^aialaiya a^ .. aw ft aiaFaaaWfiwn aanaiwiai- 

awftat ww .n ara w. a ii aianVaRra- 

aaKafW, w awRa aa 

ftaiaigwasalinwasaiare ,. (ionaisaiasaRTOftftafiFaa! aaaH 

aiai awaaraafw n ww « > 

^ TO « warn- a "aa " 

». W 
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S 7— 5gf^ «TflraT I 
(f^^rrs^icis^ iji/mO T ^ rf^ 5 % ^*ira) ii snsa er « n 
^i«iT 3TP‘'55n{^»rRTOn ^ ss ft 

I) qT37 « It 5T35TTSI!| S3 R^IpFi 5<I Swt3>Tll It ^5Tg<» ^ W II 
wfts ’%1 erPmrft®! I Tm^nr^MSTfJrgrflTJi i ^t^cfiPr i 

v'^'^Ri^rd «iq Jnit 5? ^ ^ 'pt^% ii ittsi v» n fkf^rarfJl 

) ^nsm^o ** h'* H .^irrargHiln i atritsniR 

^ratf m4t ^*73 II *1 II STw^TcPti fn %ii2ff »tt^'it3. i 

5tn33t<mc^5i^ ^ u ^ I fijnrg »Tr?«q^nt^ ii ? ii 

''1^ e?lfiRn>I I gwiHPl^'TT JFFtPT 57 II ^ H 
jnri^r-ir II 

S 3 — ft^ftfi gifd^v 

irt 5 I 3>n ^ fwRijPrec^ tjqi nifii^n, 3 1 

3 «raf^ tTqRt <M iqr *3 tt, , ^ wiRi 

JRTO 11 *FTS7Tg* ? <v I) 

S 9— nn crag »t?tg 0 5irsT afeft in 11 ’te^ n »iT?r f^rtr 

tRumr nrnrg afft*rt 1 ayiwfa ^n?n7 11 m 2 a h 

smrnf^ n ^ i n gi Oxnj nTift m 1 ^RnujTiinrnsfnmm itaiTO 11 yv li 
rnrrQfftal g n et?«i ^3 irtrfSn 1 <' 5 ^^ 'a a-yS n firft tn 11 yh H 

uplift ^ ?nr5 nrssg ahfSi 1 ‘ftut'K^r an n g nam 11 
nraa s »s ft 

S 10 —. nrftnnn?R^nrii$i5 fx (nr? ) ngftivi \\ ti 
sftrfnOsg rnifMEm.! 5[n?r5fn7?t?nTr»inf n ^ f? H ?Tr*‘7r a v yy u 
r^Ttn ^rgijtJiq i Tq^yrt qrn3?iU li quoted 

in ^ranif^puftrirr ii 

S 11 — nqf^rM^aa 3 a i stmiTT^ ra^qc^irg. n nmft 
11 ?m«rr y n 

S 12 — *r? wn 1 <»tr^i ^ 

‘rt ■7\ ti ^ *^‘*w i^i <#fi^ fvm ■! yt?! 

Rrt? sihgqi Pnm^ni r? q il II »r3 fqqtqint^nraqf^nmrtJrt 1 
r%5nif»«3ql nKwyi q 11 11 armrr Rrlq fq^qi »7f^qiftq 1 

tzifta’KJft >7Rj nRTFqtorg mRf U rra x,. \\ w 

S 13 — qr ^ qrrr'niPiir^’rnfhqKKrJftn nrtJU'rr’w etft 
gw 4^^rVI^TIIT4f^r?q?{01 4tiH''l*ll4l<lf^ 3Vr 
nnfenaigTiP-rn qyPi 1 awiTTsfit, wftnft qj?i 1 nar grmt 

gqfr Riwn q qrr 3 ? i ti^ ^ »n?rri qi? w^ft )i fn?q w v n 
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=> 1.. ^ 

s^toSw :im^«=ir=3 1 3OT5R=na .!?^ -nr-i 

S aspP'H^'trrsR” -!11. 

^JJ. ,pm==,rv,^sftc=i^Bi^t3m>W5- 

51^1^ ^ ajrvi^tft^f ^ ^«nte i ug Bwi^ 

Wt^-iTt Tra sqRRitat 

"•-"“rr.r. 

( 2 ) Instincts 

, , „( nl^nsure and P^'" 

The bare (eehngs of P>^' ,he affective 

m their character when we objects calling forth 

tone that clings “ '^® emotions are mutually related 

instinctive reactions Ins reaction or an adaptation 

What might call object of instinct, produces 

in case oC an amma pervading chnnge m his 

in man a general distur producing an emotion so that 

organic kinaesthetic sensa » j^nnot say that an animal 
he feels ^ has no im\ard experience 

reacting to an object o »n eniotions are so xery pri\ate 

of an accompanying v,ould not be ^rarranted to 

that going from man to ^sould be on such uncertain 

dra\\ any conclusion c , jjp„ to a confusion between 
method as that of projc « ^.^pcncncc ’ which in the case of 

■thostan d^t o a giv 

» rot Y.-ant of space and obseivation 

These sbotv acute pots^s psicholopcal gtound undcrljmK the 

ba^e done is merely to lay ^ 
theory of aestheuc experience of 
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an animal ue do not know, and ‘ the stand-point of its 
exposition ’ which somehow is got up 

Instincts too like emotions are treated negati\ely m 
Indian philosophy. The yamas of the Yogadars’ana contain 
moral injunctions to suppress the instinctive reactions as well. 

jtjti ll \ ii The sutra enjoins upon a 
sadhaka to be free from violence, falsehood or lie, stealing, 
instinct of sex and lastly from the instinct of possession ^ If 
we view these apart from the moral injunction to be free from 
It t e purely psychologically, we would see in each of them 
an instinctive reaction — and this e\en m case of falsehood, for 
the ‘ will to he ’ is only the other side of fear or false sense 
of self-defence and it seems to be so ingrained m man that we 
might add it on to the total list of instincts “ 

In Jainism a more positive treatment of instincts is met 
with. There instincts are said to be the most uni\ersal 
concomitants of that incipient lexel of mental existence 
present even m worms termed which enables them to 


preserve themseUes physically Bare is common to worm®, 
ants, bees, and man-mentioned m 

II \ II Now ?r9T as it passes from creatures of two 


senses to those having fi\e senses becomes more and more 
specific and develops from bare ntn to eireR'i » c to 
take the instance of perception only, from mere to 

We have clearly stated in our section cn Perception 
that this in no way implies the dynamic concept of 
evolution Nevertheless we can hold that in its own way it 
comes up to what might be called a'* mental recapitulation” o£ 
all the stages of perception in man shown by other less or 


1 Greater prominance was gt\en to all these In Jainism and Buddhism 

2 Even in such ordinary versesas , 

|| — mspite of its nefiatne treatment, we find the eight 
types of instinctne reactions to sex faithfully depicted namely — remember 
mg the object of sex, praising it, playing with It, looking at it. Indulging 
in secret talks with It, willing to have it, dwelling upon that wish or 
Will, and the final act 
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more developed coexistent -‘closed” species 

cations ot are classedunder thetanit". m as » 

the generic tmi rfja. tmnw iis^-3 

niHW rntSs 1. nimitvrap i • 

cftm nfsa sa II w n. 11 iToin 

this passage tve understand that the most f®'- 

ness present eten in tvorms -presses Use t through to ins^m^ 

o! food-seching. fear, sex and to instinct P; 

IS no Platonic idealism, no communism is P-f'“= 

the case of Souls 5,1 “ The possessions 

final Moksha and for them it is a ncces y , , f 

of a man constitute his 

:ri:::er:;onT^^^^^^^ 

o«r other ob|ects.r This rdanon^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

and his possessions is dclimteiy ,, 5 ,,^ that 

gnen in to 

depnving a man of hts possess 
his outer life 

:. .. «i h tt. i 

mim nm nnmrif srni « cm f^ ^ 

u„ IS also dmded into cmnW and «Tt.iic » 
m is also Httcr .according to thcaiRmn-V^ 

same as ^^h.!c 

mentioned in arimS-w ' .„g us a total ot sixteen types 

SCI, S 3 ^> and thusgiMng 

• . . I, .fc^rWi/ic means Imposition and Implies la « 

1 Wc mlsh. ‘“^X ^rafuTc .hrn.n.»n<crtsatt.lns.obc 

«n« smm. a Iloiv st« « ^ „„j , 

tils ono, for the tore ® liEhtly censored " Artist quoted in 

siren in snln, nllhonsli Ct "When 1 ns . lire «l" 

nosxnqiiel-. Comivni"” •” P''"* r, ,„e,i|e eslstcree " -Tieieilr 
.m In rostession ol r'’"’"'”,'’''; A „ll - .nd on. n "In rrrrr'lr 
nukes olieellse ni» r<'S“« „„„n. " lire'' • '1'' »' nm' '• !"• ^'*' 

n., nllt uke* ' tore ol n r*>x'"'- 

f<ie. s. h „c uVtn rion .isint. I- 

2 Ttic references In ire ra*w»i 
3S-39”(l!li>il) by I’t SeVbaWit. 
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of experiences contained in the most general consciousness 
In iFnrfRRR: v, v, only the first ten are given 

while the last six arc struck off from the list.^ 

Here is anger, *IR is the sense of the ego, irntr is the 
tendency to deceive, and rhn IS greed Under snn comes a v’er> large 
class comprehending instinctive recognition (sfraiiR as opposed 
to intellectual knowledge— etc ) followed by specific m 
stinctive reactions Even the geotropism of plants, the tendency 
of the creeper to cling to something and climb higher up, is con- 
tained in IS the instinctive tendency to follow others and 

their beliefs We might compare this favourably with the'‘hcrd- 
instinct ” is infatuation, the tendency to be attached to or 
possessed by something and iw is a general leaning to religiosity 
Such a tendency to religious view of things is traced nowadays 
even into savages where it is found mixed with baser matter® 
In Jainism this tendency towards religion is held to be common 
to all the 24 Dandakas ( kinds ) of beings from the lowest to 
the vaimanika devas and 5 ^ are classed here along with 
instincts, simply because the purpose of the author ( of 
) IS not an enumeration of instincts, but to show 
the several concomitants of coneciousness common to a worm 
and a vaimnniki god is the sense of aversion or disgust, 
and Wt? IS grief 

borne of these like *ini, yanii, etc.® might be 

lifted up to the level of an emotion, all the same in all these 
reactions the mind of the mdividual follows not the guidance 
of reason, but some “ surd ” contained in hts own nature, 

1 la the we read [u ] H j » 

[ 7 ] nl^wt I ^ tntiwt TatiRh, n — 3ir?Tr’T7T, ^gortnn, 

urnutn, mwriT, 1 str 

V c Vol, 111 P 27 (Gujarat Puratattva 

Mandir Publication ) 

2 Comparati\e Rclifiion F. B jevocs. 

3 33^1 '* repulsion ’ , HR ' self-assertion ' ire regarded as mstiocts 
proper by McDougall. iKtU would come under the “instinct of Combat” 
Vide— Out. Psych Chap ^.Joy and grief are regarded by him as 
dented emotions Vide supra P 207 
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,vh.oh draws h.m out msp.te of hrmself « “ 

emotion there is some object which appeals to *<= “md i 
some purelv instinctive fashion A physiologist ^ 

our eltional expenences are merely due to the ™ g- * “ 
the cerebral cortex over the little cerebellum 
tne price a human being has to pay for having a larger brain 

This brings us to the most moot question of the origin of 
iiu>a uii b nositi\ely discussed in the 

instincts The only instinct ^ 

Yogadars’ana as regards its ongi 

Nyiyadaras ana adds those ° ’ j e of innumerable 

discussion IS entered “P™ ‘T^^^thus Finally these 
past lives, samskiras of whi » f the DOint of mow 

Ltinctive propensities are evaluated from the point 

,, .I,„reverse side of instinctive lore 

This instinct of fear ^ ,„oh fear always 

for hte According to *c P ,v,o 

comes from the other governing all 

most universal death, whic s occidental ongin 

things bom This lore for aaasani, 

but has flown on from bcoause of the infinite 

which has become all death met with in Iwes past 

number of similar cxpericnci^ c\en a learned man is free 

It ,s held ^itsBiWtl 11 * 1 ^ 1' 

from it 1^5^ instincts is based upon 

The theory of the on„^ serve stnicturalh all the 
the charactcnstic of our ^ p^st Iocs According to 

experiences of an infinite nu outcome 

the hw of karma our process of fruition we cannot 

of past actions bcanng ^ die law ol karma arc 

ordinarily know for the adaptations and 

ncxer gwam directlj ' l,fc there arc certain con 

reactions acquired m ^ jjc explained on the li>'polhesi’> 

genital reactions whic i ca ^,x,-«ncnccs of former h'cs 

of endunng traces left l» . . _ ^ „ 

- — - — rorritc is^Tm n ^ n. > ^ 

2 \ ide Coin' Sut Up. PtU 
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Thus the residua left by the experiences of all the deaths of 
bygone li\es are sunh deep m a creature's mmd. Each one of 
these residua wis left by a unique experience of death 
inasmuch as after having it the individual no longer lived to 
re call it So the residu i could only be earned forward struc 
tunlly as a congenital disposition on the page of the next life, 
expressing itself in the most general form of an instinctne fear 
of death Such fear could not ha\e been acquired in the 
present life for the creature had no such experience of death 

tRoiS ^nrgjirt^ il ut »it \ ^ ii cf 
srifi gaiRTtsfert aff|qu!t 

^ ^ Jinnit ii ati ^ i » 

That It IS an instinct of fear unacquired by any ex- 
perience m the present life is shown by the fact that even a 
young child on seeing something dangerous begins to tremble. 

tTfft I And the conclusion comes 

I I ^ ritTrftsgiUT ^ i it 

^f|rra‘JPJT3>T7 5^ STTlT^Ef vftfifnia l* ^ 

^ ^ i ^t^rgroiu \ ^f»n^ 

5nT% ?rRT Hpq^Rt II ur ^ a aMi 

The Nyaya argument given in the amounts 

to this \ery position In the Yogadars'ana, the eternal unchang 
ing nature of the soul is taben for granted, and it has only 
to prove the existance of past Ines This is done by means 
of the theory of instincti\e fear The Nyayadars'ana, as it 
proceeds logically proves the eternal nature of the soul with 
the help of the same theory about the origin of instincts 
Along with fear it also bnngs in joy and gnef and the 
instinct of sucbing found in the child This last is the 
food-seeking instinct Why joy and gnef should have been 
posited as instincts it is hard to see It seems they have been 

1 Cf tTRit (^JiTJrrii.) sTirrfcft v se n 

also vITcPTrtFra‘‘<ftT5T3*piTWTtI^«FW qjii 

ptc 0° '* 
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jQ ^ insuncis 

• the most elemental 

included, because they are m a sense o-iplunation 

based upon acquired hab could have been 

dispositions resulting m th P ,n the same structural 

added, inasmuch as they have th 

stuff of vasanas Thus ^^tain specific nay 

unacquired capacity to lee 5 ,,;teen 

Such a definition would cov jcnism Against 

concomitants of generic Yoga oi the Nyija 

such a definition =,irn%-Titorrvu 

\\ould not object For ^ f-ibnc of mind 

Iffiufil, Prat WtirfifufiH 1 * ™ ^ and throngh 

IS as It were so very strange, p - deposited by the 

ns It IS from eternity by the Usan^^_^ 
experiences of infections, ... theory of instincts is 

The reasoning used o , i where the case examined 

closely given in the rum mru X ^^jeh its mamma 

IS that ol a newly born chil argument is the same, 

without any pievious «uP‘"“ been acquired in this 

that instinctive reactions co specialized form 

birth, as they manifest [„nier birth An objection 

quite early Hence they j-,,c pa^i Lives T/ieorj of 

IS raised against what we '"'8 classed along 

Inshncl, that all instinrtiv opening nnd the 

with such physical events ,.„pli,ned in the same wa> ’ 

closing down ol a lotus, u ^ explained by different 

That phenomenon, it 'S • ,.,,cnct be explained 

causes while instinct alone is . 

by any such method unacquired reactions is the 

^vumntrtnntuttt 

1 rromunmi ^itrfltrD-u ,ni .boic bo'»s 

nuunftmirt l T1.S rns'sss t» >'■' reite 0( bovi.es 

explinalion ol losunsb Sort, n '*• UtTV. 

.11 tbs tsmes s' rbTSica' ' „rf.„iion ttxsa lo IcssioK^hy ^ 

2 \aus Sorts- p ' °r ** .ceJ-a ua-nnrff-int'^inmTstt M 

ollberbeoon’s"””-'"'’^'’' ''' 

a a » 

». ac 
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same The Bhavangi-Sota or the Alaya Vififiana contains the 
traces left by past experiences of all lives so that both those 
concepts in this respect come very near the conception of 
chitta regarded as the repository of vasan'is 


This brings us to the consideration of the Past Lives 
Theory of Instinct in the light of the modern evolutionistic 
theory of instinct based upon the principle of heredity. The 
theory of heredity has yet much to prove m the sphere of 
mental characters The chromosomes furnish, vve might grant, 
enough material for the acceptance of the principle of heredity 
working in the field of physical characters m case of living be- 
ings But with mind, vve seem to come up to a different entity. 
Even taking for granted that an instinct is a set form of inherited 
reactions in an organism, it seems an extremely uphill task for 
the first organism that must have groped in the absolute dark to 
arrive at the right sort of reactions Life would seem impossible 
under such circumstances If vve take that the principle of life 
Itself IS such that some of its reactions are patent to it, and 
need not be acquired by an individual the theory lands us in 
a sort of vatalism that cannot console an individual It merely 
says that the reactions are there because life is there 

So far as automatic physical reactions are concerned 
the theory of heredity may posit “ racial memory ’* Even 
then whatever the meaning of such a phrase as " racial 
memory ” be in a system, it is at least dark to an individual 
with a life of his own We may say that such concepts are 
only the products of the process of The appeal of 

Indian Philosophy lies to the individual, and hence instead of 
setting up a biological law of racial heredity it formulated a 
theory of instincts based upon the fundamental fact of mental 
inheritance We do not want to make out a case for The Past- 
Lives Theory of Instinct, but only suj^est in the words of Mrs 
Rhys Davids, that ‘whereas the vast field of possible antecedents 
for any individual rebirth make scientific inquiry fairly bootless 
the theory does not break its shins as does our theory of heredity 
against the anomalies arising m the transmission of mental 
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faculties the conditions of which are yet unsolved by science." 

( Bud Psych P. 26 ) 

'^°*^There is a detailed reference to the contents of 
1 e. to instincts proper in the first volume of rfl^^Itl called 
rsunt^uTOl P. 163 by The passage reads - 

dfii 5I1R, siiassyT, ' 

gurat Tunreran^n sr tnKWro n ''''i l' 

V 

X ^ 

ntgiratwrafifei^ 3 

siljt trai ^ " 

Ham 3#<iasjSla i 

” .. OTSirt. nilsiten^ ' 

fiwusii^ ^ 

“ sRsnftt^ ^ ‘ 

•■ wH TO Pitft salt Sii -ITO 1 
^ tentroi. Mft ^ '1 " 

.> CTdlg nytrft. ‘waiti 5I5 '’"'” 1 ! '„ 

^ ^ ^3 aififil 11 ’<''■1 11 

^ X ^ 

<,P?pn„ gRssftupisfiitKm » 

X ^ 

'1 -wAo^rai iwT =T wii: MFftqgr, ftnt 

In, 5m mrnm-. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

It tells US tha » former consists of the fi\c kinds 

5Mu?n, the other ^ ). The latter accord- 

of knowledge, ( . J„c ihc ten concomitants mentioned 

,ugtoBhagavatis;atata«nU..ns^^ ^ 

aboNC. Taking the in * tT.^^ ni'’cn on P. 47 ) "C find 

(Vide the tos'ficalion ® ^ and through feat they 

that the creepers with llicir winding threads 

get contracted 
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catch hold of a tree and climb ap ( *rftiT5 ), and a kurabaka 
tree ( a species of amaranth ) beare fruit when embraced by 
a woman ( ), while the bulb of (red lotus) gives out 

a sound through anger ( ) A creeper oozes through 
»iH-seIf-respect, and the creepers through ( parental ) attach- 
ment hide their fruits while the tree sends its roots 

m the earth through greed ( ) The lotuses close 
down at night on account of the t c, 

through mutual imitation, and on account of the the 

creepers climb up ... In the Acharanga Tika the same 
instance of the geotropism of a creeper is given as an 
instance of the while as instances of are given 

the cases of gratuitous false beliefs somehow formed by 
people with the help of the process, e g people having 
no son cannot go to heaven, dogs are Yakshas while 
brahmins are gods and crows dead ancestors etc. While fear 
governs comparatively a less number, uh’T and seem 
to be universal m man 
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m yopc literature. Tb.. ' ^ dhyana praxis ekagrata is 

ot mind, and in the P B becoming one with its 

treated in terms of the who e in ^ outlook 

object The higher levels o ® purgation from the lower 

which can only be achieve mperceptibly and so 

self The moral values ““P . j bad no need to formu- 

naturally that Indian philosophi g,bics In 

late a separate branch of ^ ^ reference informing us 

the Abhidhammalthasangaho there 

that the Jhana-praxis ,bB g^inai, n'lnnw. eftnuf^, 

the immoral to have been inserted to 

„ u ,t Here seeins ^be 

shew the way an absence of any reference 

the dhyilnas at higher levels i P y progressive 

to the lower self, where the suDje n[ 

Katharm is enabled to “3"' mmeous need forcing or aid- 
attention without the factor o Attention at lower levels is 

mg him to concentrate his alte fulfilment of needs, 

no doubt at first seen mixe P ^ ibe 

These petty needs may even firstly frees the 

fixation of attention impositions of any 

inner coefficient of atten lo afterwards develops 

outward unity got up impose its own unity upon 

It in a way so that it be a 

the outside world attention, we had to 

While dealing with t e jr always so when we 

define attention “Zoning of Self in the present, 

try to touch directly e a„_pre5entational by ns 

Mtention is JeT the inner activity eludes cur 

nature The outworks are ^ 

„rasp It, while standing at the sea 

Phil p tw tt“ 
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m tide, the waters themselves were to become suddenly 
imisible, but each time a mightier wave were to show us the 
mysterious depositing of dregs as the highwater mark reached 
by the advancing tide and if even the dm of the invisible waves 
were to fill our ears all the while, how should we explain the 
entity underlying such sense phenomena Firstly a sadhaka is 
asked to get control over some asam, then get nd of all 
the vikshepas and vikshepasahabhuvas like omhsrac?! 

etc , then he is asked to go in for a and eliminate all 

the unnecessary nascent movements of the body as far as 
possible. Then comes — withdrawing of the senses from 

their respective stimuli, and all this while one might wonder as 
to whether the process corresponds to an actual intensification 
or to a general de-tensf/tcatton of the sadhaka’s attention. 
For there is always the possibility mentioned by Bergson 
that our sadhaka getting disinterested in the present would 
drop off into sleep ' We find the same difficulty while 
treating of will. 

Modern psychology tells us that the functions of attention 
and of will are at their root one and the same thing. 
Attention is will applied tc the sphere of thought, while 
will IS attention applied to one and the same idea till a 
change in the outside environment corresponding to the idea 
IS achieved by a more or less complex senes of movements. 
Whatever the degree of perfection attained over motor actions, 
our conative acts always fall short of our inner volitions 
This IS the reason vvliy all external acts arc regarded as mixed 
with good and evil — while mental acts alone are 
regarded as sp^-unmixed with evil In the outward acts of mixed 
moral values, the element of goodness is derived only from 
the pure act of mental volition (Vide «fr and v « v.vo)' 

1 UTfwiT i . ^ i tii % 

i v-\, | fpn 

zrri 1 

Cf. " There is nolhing m the world or even out of it, that can be called 
good without qualification except a good will ” Also — * It is the only 
jewel that shines by Its own light. ' — Kint-Metaphysic of Morals— Sec I. 
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A mental deaciplme that 
„,.,en d «m W 

to the nature of volition For y n or Buddhi 

intellect and volition are primarily upon 

IS not that lower thought p by way of 

vlkalpa. but dhj anas are calculated 

determining or deciding Th 

to tram up this Buddhi ::“,od'from its orbit, thus 

same time that external obj timeless will, 

developing what in ethics is dhyanas, the 

In the Ptogtess've “pproach^^to 
subject IS obstructed by y „„„onts he is advised 

infections and attachmen s alluring 

to tahe off his mind, by „ opposite idea before 

object, and to keep up a ^metn^^y ^ W ^,1 

his mmd by voluntary atten i • , ^ j ^ g^ch 

theft^ss 

temptations They have not yet disappear 

his mind from whence the 

ed, or from the powers a p^,b xhe latter class 

Siddhis as he advances on abnormal psychology, 

of temptations fall within passing remark is 

and we need not ^well “^'To accompany the higher 
enough for us that the si difierent schools of 

dhyanas are almost the aside the content of the 

Indian thought. But if wc ^ pgychological manner m 
siddhis, we cannot do ^ ^ from their disturbing 
which a subject advise 

influences For it is sai pleasures, one should show 

^ h'H U When gods invi . towards those temptations, 
neither any attachment or can to In the 

nor show any hanghtmess a ^ 

bhashya it is more ^ arrogance stand'j m the 

^it'^raPT ^ ' ^''’’^t^nrocress b> wealening the strength 

way of further ( spintm ) oft-repeated statement 

^har a mfn'^ratnco'only with humility by his side This 
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IS that postU\e humility vhich proceeds from inner strength 
and which must be distinguished from a wrongly termed 
one born of weakness 

In case of temptations cropping up in the mind due to 
tlie straggling time-old samskaras the subject has to keep 
some other idea of good fixed m lus mind as opposed to the 
temptation ^ U u 

gtt fiC p -% n grfJiiTPi ?nr^»TnTR5rt « n— When e\il tlioughts 
come one should fix one s mind on good thoughts opjioscd to 
bad ones When heated bj the luoh fexcr of sms tempting 
to lead one along the vrong path one should always ihinl of 
thoughts oj jxisetl to those of sms Sokratic mtcllcclualism had 
this ^c^y meanin" \\lien he mainlamcd that '* cpi^iJctne 
ivas ‘ <rrc/i . that knowledge was Mrtue, he meant that an 
Ignorant man would never l»c able to free himself from the 
clutches of c\al because he was not m iwsscssion of any 
idea which he could oppose m time of need, to the bad 
one Tlie maxim * pnoth* sr<Ti/o« — 1 now thyself was 
not used in tire ll|wnishadc sense that one must know 
the inner Al solute Self but it rather meant tha’ onu should 
know the exact connotations of all wonls that one pcncrally 
uscil and also 1 now tire exact meanings of concejishle f oo<l 
and lad IndLin philosoihic thought is inlillectualislic m the 
fcn^ that knowIc<l"c of lire good is bcl 1 to be an tsscnlnl 
factor leading to moral life. 

If tint retre^sir) knowledge Ire not there tire mind 
Ireinj ly nature dynamic aUnys jocs on autoinaticall) in its 
ucinl rounds of cxpressin** Avitlyn through them 

At this sta^c wc arc now able to fill the necessary links 
iretween a mode of mini and its samsk in and a future mcnle 
of mind which it induces I irst there is the necessary rehtion 
Iretween virtue and plnsure and vice and unplcasure Tien from 
|lc 3 «ure comes attachment from |ain aversion Thence comes 
cfTori Uig«l b) this effort one either favours or hurts another 
by the acts of mind lody tnd speech » e tbe'C acts in 
turn pet the moral values of good or liad virtuous or vicious 
From these again como plcasore pain, attacl ment aversion and 
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good and bad Thus the 

goes on revolving, the pnme mover of tvteh is Aviay , ^ 

of all infections ' ^%,Tspa m 

SU5§ tni^ ?& purpose of our section 

^ u^SttHin 11 * w V H n F of 

we have to find out between w i P .-mTisrativelv extra 
.m lies The paTt 

neous factors Now Dharma 

They are the seeds f P“‘ “7;;osure and pain This 
present in the shape of feeli g Buddhism ) 

much gives us the passi already dynamic in 

of life But attachment and avera determination to 

their character It is mainta 

act, in the ordinary course, com ^ semblance 

this ucin which comes after r g automatically The 

of will, the outer -'^^f'^nt aversion The fresh cycle 
inner will is P“' to the world begins when he gives 

binding the intoidual d ^ distinction drawn at least as 

preference to ilUE. instead to choose the more easy 

early as Katha The 8'““ strength of pleasure, against this 
and It IS against such rein that a man has to work 

fundamental psychologica nnoleasure by themselves he 

The experiences of such they do not necessarily 

on the passive side of i , influences of the maelstrom- 

bnng a man within the ce throuah eil^ and hence will 

wheel The binding “ tded as the true deliverer 

as exhibited in knowledge is re this-How shall a 

The question then allow the Avidyu with its 

man choose knowledge an automaton The bhashya 

shoreless past to turn ini subconscious 

on 4 25 tells us ^ fnr knowledge called by Plato 

depths the traces of u curiosity in matters 

Eros then, and then alone, he may h 

, . ,ccorfm8 to the Beadh.stic doetnoo ol 
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spiritual, while in case he has no such saipsharas to his credit 
he can have no hhng for a xmll towards the higher path This 
would mean that in a sense our will is influenced by our past. 
The choice of words m the bhashya is quite meaningful 

I »qT»rri^iFl' i 

g7??r ^«rf^ ar^f^sr vnrfH Here 

we are definitely told that each and e^ery act of ours lea>es 
its trace on our mind \\hich in turn affects our future acts 
Modern psychology tells us that these samsklras of acts do 
not remain scattered m our sub-consciousness, but form them 
selves into organic groups functioning as wholes or conatwe 
dispositions We already know that the samskaras mentioned m 
the Yogadars ana are — ffprai ^ «hiu 

^ gFi |ci4t irohriw ( ^’s ilcr on ? 

) — the traces left by 1 nowlcdge * r by the fi^e different 
modes of mind form one chss the othcre are deposited by Avidya 
which in turn result m the panicular infections of our mind 
There is a third type of samsklras left by the elements of 
virtue and Mce contained m different acts The first type gi\cs, 
as we have already seen, cognitive dispositions The second 
type functions bj inducing affective reactions The third type 
of samsk iris form themselves into total conative disposition's. 
It IS only by a process of \ikalpa that we can distinguish bet 
ween these three kinds of dispositions they work like the three 
gunas in ceaseless endosniosts between one another In a sense 
our se\eral cognitions and affections are so many mental acts, 
and in their wider connotation the conatiie dispositions 
include these — the specific seed depo*;! 

ted by the act inclining a man towards self-realization is wc 
might say, the trace of an act along with its affectnc 
tone ( In the particular instance it is free from the klesh 
! In the Nj’ayadars ana too these Dispos tional Classes are recog 
nized as influenc ng our will In the present NirtJt'lRr |l v ^ 

't’t II thnrwirotrm»5 

PlTfli SiStnTf ll *ir ll \^e cm compare this passage with 

the ah°ve one from the Yogadars ana 
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samskaras ) These conative 

ivay to influence the ivill of the individual ^toe can be o 
uLcMacluna. no F.af of ^ is 

to break away abruptly from P=‘=‘ f^bedded in 
always there between “f f™" m the present 

the structure of our "’'"i “ ,„fl4nce, and never 

But the link IS never more ‘»>an » me 
amounts to mechanical determin 
insSl or which a man may 
The theory of the Karma aocepted by^^' 

thought in relation to “ by his own acts, and 

relation between the Paa‘ ” “ ^ sense 

the present tuhich f Annina r^CTatsrd® nm 

implied m the past =>"'1 P"'' „c that implication or 

V t, ,1 But wo must ^ . determinism 

organic connection canno ef a 

^^^Rintral^ ' The future samskaras and 

suggestion- Though ‘he time-old 

vasams is carried by our mi ,esent belongs to mind 

throw off, yet the initiative ^ wholly different 

meaning to the whole P^'- (^0 in itself, and 

The only reference to i ^ ^n the Bhashya on 

never capable of being perceivable and the 

3 15 We have to go c different modes are the 

inferable attnbues of our mi ye ones are — 

perceivable qualities while th e m tera 

^ jbe last two namely %t and 

We have ‘° “Tlfj V ichaspati in his Tika thus -HU ^ 
^ They are eusnih i msfk ttieumftniipfhth > 

, „a vith lU aeshra eives the liucsl d«c„^ 
1 The satia 4 12 “ ° ® past and future nhich gi'« “ 

Hon of ttia relation between I* the Samths-a-Yoea Ihesatce view 

rJeTr-tme^U^do universe as we^^^ 
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^ IS the movement or the operation of our mind ^vhtch is 
inferred from the effects produced by it as it links itself with 
any of the organs or parts of the body The ^^ord might 
mean either a sense organ or a motor organ In connection 
with the sense organ this “mo\ement of mind'* must be suppos 
ed to carry out the necessary adaptations in a way such that 
the inner can only be inferred from its effects In its relation 
to the motor organs, the %f would mean the effort to make 
a certain mo\ement According to the Yogadars'ana, this sense 
of effort is not directly apprehensible, since it can be inferred 
only indirectly from the movements of the body when actually 
carried out Sensory attention (carrying out necessary adapta 
tions) and motor effort - these two seem to the wnter to be 
the only possible interpretations that one can put on ^ 

In the history of western psychology we come across the 
problem of this " movement of mind ” or ^ under the 
question of “ sense of effort ” For Locke and the French 
Spintualists it was a pnmary experience Wundt held fast to 
the view that the ‘‘feeling of innervation ” was directly appre 
hensible due to the excitation of its specific nene centre. 
According to this theory the motor or the efferent eneigy put 
forth was sensed as directly proportional to the effort made 
Experimental psychology has now hid bare the fact that 
under a direct stimulation of the motor area of the brain by 
an electric current, no sense of effort is apprehended by the 
subject, and that the socallcd innervation sense is peripheral 
in Its ongin James after this gave a death-blow^ to the 
Wundtian theory of innervation centre and went further on 
wnth Lange in applying it to emotions Bcigson too is of 
opinion that the intensity of effort is judged only from the 
extensity of the peripheral sensations.’ 

The position of McDougall is \crj peculiar for 
he maintains that “to reject ‘feelings of innervation ’’is not 


1 Pria. rs>xh Vol II Chap. 26 P. 493 

2 Time and Prce-Will 22 to 28 ff 
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to accept the sensationist view of onr ' sense of effort He 
thus tries to take up an intermediate position between Wiin 

and James, basing his thesis upon the common experience that 
“we often intend to make a movement with a iertain force or 
energy before we begin to make it,” and that in so tar 
as our motor apparatus faithfully executes our intention, we 
may truly be said to know the strength of our muscular 
effort before we initiate bodily action 

The primacy of effort we cannot deny but at *e =aine 
time we cannot hold that we have an immediate fPP-h-s on 
of It apart from the specific experiences of the ^ 

actually carry out =1 Trelce” itself to that 

into the question the body-that unique relation, 

of the relation between mind have in 

as Kulpe has said, the tte ^ h h 

our ordinary experience ^ „ot to 

logicaUy the ,5 „ot metaphysical sensa- 

deny the primacy effort to mere sensa 

tionahsm which would P^^ely d ^ there inaugurating 
tions.as If “'eyonginated it The^^^^ 

itrTalk ?s VL hax°e an ‘immediate experience of the degrees 

^i:ft of r'r’iisis: 

background, ^ ^ „ „ fnori the strength of 

body We cannot be said to Inm^^ . ^ 

our muscular '"“rt ^ ,o us after a good deal 

sense even our o\\ .vithm tbe presentation continuum. 

ofexplorauon^rncd outwithmjh^j^ „ cry time that 

We can put ' ° “ resislcncc excr turned up, wo would 
we made some effort, no ^ ^ eonsciousness of it In 

never hare any sense 

such an hypothc ica generis in its 

out the consciousness esscnili of the mot ement which in 

character but it is the r ^ ,bat mner effort And 

turn becomes our ro ^ Yogadars’ana arhen Viichas- 

this IS the position accepted m b 

317 to 331 « 
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pall In his Tika says — ij# ^ fis^n 9m 9m 

uJigami— rnsPr ?it^nn^m3Jft9<! i 

And now %\e come to will proper Vilchaspati says-tj^ 

wftrtf-T tjsmai 9T9M T^mfnt? 99 i— 

Our will IS a function of our mind, which might be termed ‘a 
subtle state of all the outward acts/ and which is inferred 
only from the outward grosser acts.^ It is the pure will which 
never can be objectified and apprehended flirectly, for it 
externalizes itself only in corresponding acts All the argu 
ments put m for the inferrable character of 9 <ih would 
be useful here too The pure will is always there but the nature 
of its functioning is such that we can know of it only through 
outward acts 

The seaeral Dharmas do not divade our mind into 
so many ‘ function-tight " faculties We have already given 
the relation that subsists between the structure and the function 
of mind The older expencnces do some how affect both 
the 9^s namely 9m and In all the fulness of its 

meaning the position taken up in the ^ogadara’ana comes to 
self-determinism It is acceptable to all the schools of Indian 
thought, c\en to Buddhism with Us Analt'i\ada For the doc- 
trine of Karina is taken by all to be the basis upon which 
the world goes on as well as the law that would help an 
enslaved Soul towards liberation 

According to Jainism the human soul by its very nature 
is 99. and the definition of Sat is 9c7r9®99v3ai3^ 

^ ) In such a dynamic concept of soul the idea of will is 

already contained It is endowed with a capacity for effort or 
determination which in perception manifests itself as 
For the Nyayadars’ana the Soul is eternal and has the power 
to direct the manas to cognitive as well as conative acts Bud 
dhism recognizes the freedom of the will in the act of appercep 
tion or ^999 The very fact that consciousness functions m an 

1 This act of will lies beh nd any outword act Even reiteratiotr 
our inward determination by speakiQff it out does not strengthen the 
inner act. ' 99)591 9|99rirf5n&ft99ct ’ ( quoted by 9T9o 

in his Tika on ^ ) 
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additive manner means that it cannot be a 

resultant of Fa=t forces. A man's We is not a 

but has Its own active side caUed The ^ 

mahe a heaven of hell " a„a of the nature 

Yogadarsana J„ espenence, knowledge, 

ir «”=: - 1. — •.-» - •* 

quality of the human mind 

question of will - that froin ranas are 

references to the ^ 

scattered without ^ ^ m , SOI 

ftsfiKui gfeJ”" . . 5rnti vW i, sig4 stunumnn 

STOfiratrwWin stam ii m I- " 

tTOfrntfntfttfen !r»l Knowledge, that of Rajas is 

etc The function of ,s the maintenance of status 

outgoing activity, while tha ^ activaty, while outgoing 

quo Here f"or d-ntegotion. A modem 

activity means physim of activity even in Tamas by 

scientist would find tlie p imphes 

maintaining that ■='=" “ Surnkbya-Yoga approaches 

equal and opposing human mind where tamas 

the question from the „,^„ee of any activitja 

can only mean a co pa^- ^ 

From the description 6 and in a sense th.s 

to identify it with I ' tl,n Siirpkhja-K'inka 

might be held ^ “ .j.’ Kanmudi on it— 

andVrichaspat.'s S..n>kh>-n Tatlva . 

miolr fiWsTOVt on t. Vv. .»J 


1 Or WI! mistn ssa'O ‘‘■■y allntulrv of . 

%, nv , mfi ..r coaermr,. ..vrlMvS 
•uhstancf? So fntme Veer' e future **crea *_«!eni 

.rrm la^nervlhlr t.on. de r-ed.m 

rsTchoiociv*' r^"" '■"="■ 
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^ ?n:j« wsRnjspist ii wt w n 

^ ^ ^ ^ «5[prS vm «tt5— 

"rt^mis^T^’'.. . ?R3f^ rsRft sr «FrakwT%i s^sf^ 

?rjra sift^ 3T^ Hwdai !l 5^ g^r ^ 5^ i 

There it is maintamed that the senses develop from the 
Sattvika and the se%eral Bhutas from the Tamasika Ahankara, 
under the aclne pressure of Rajas This would mean that 
Tamas as well as Sattva are dexoid of an> dynamicity, which 
IS supplied by Rajas as the only principle of dynamic force 
Herein the functioning of the three gunas is described uith 
regard to the cosmic e>olution, but when we view the same 
relation as hoMing between the three gunas m the mdniduals 
constitution, rajas would mean the functioning will giving 
the highest I nowledge at the s iiUnka level, degenerating to 
outgoing activity at the middle level, while at the lowest 
level It would lie overpowered by tamas though not wholly 
absent But if such n cardinal position be given to will, one 
would be at a loss to understand as to why the second level 
should be termed r'jasika and not any other On the contrarj' 
in such a case the highest level would have been termed liljasika, 
inasmuch as it would represent the purest expression of such wall 
But the rehtion between wall and knowledge is not made explicit 
We have no warrant to say that will without knowledge is blind 
while knowledge without will is lame Such a recognition of the 
relation between knowledge and will would have saved at least 
the Sittikhj'a school from a charge of what looks like ethical 
intellectualism, for it could have boldly explained the paradox 
contained in *'vulco meUora proboque detenora sequor (^infirJT 
un 51 ^ 5^ I ) The simile is Kantian reminding one of the 

analogous relation between sense and understanding It is used 
m the SSrakhya Kanka 21, where the relation between gc? and 

is compared to that between a lame and a blind man* 

1 Id a seose this relation between knonledge and t<.in is implied 
lO the relationship bettveen *nd the former as pure conscious 

sess IS the souxee of a« knowledse the latter being mere dynamicity 
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The other course left open 
^ as distinguishable levels of our mm , e wi ^ 

one of the seven .nferable <l" 

view such a will would manifest it^l in t “= P“^ j at 

like that of Anstotle-s ■ Theor.a at the sattvka lev^. 
thera^asilra ^-1 d -Id -U m to ^ 

mean ^^t we give to will a wid 

to It by Viichaspati, for he “ems to res by 

of physical activity by which in .„.,oned physical activity 

US Can we say that V-haspat. ha^ - 

only, simply because he was , „ere rnho 

of Its operation, h”* fbe question open with 

cognoscendt of will ? We better authority 

the hope that it wdl be d 

having greater >"S'gW „„ ,„,,1 by noting one 

We may finish thi ^,355, ,t seems as 

thing about its functioning 8 bj 

it the pure activity of ^ ences and that there seems 

the structural existance of p ^ ^,^11 

to be no room left for any en ' ^ and 

All that the Indian thoug t ,n the sphere 

a laborious process o em that it is more 

of several acts situated ^ structure of one’s 

so in carrying that process as structure 

mind which influences t ose ac ,sp,ention of our will, we 

or our mind to vvorl ^pfl ngai. 

become automatons, structure itself be changed 

(nt n ^ on at t'’) automatically, but 

altogether, good acts (or the soul This was the 

with an added sense o , rbat though the mind worked 

implication of our os at the higher levels, in the 

in the same way at • “ by the past, while m the 

former case it every doralional moment of the 

latter it reai reatcd d ^ p^^^ u- ro ul sSiftanmnamfr ’’ 

soou 

1 The olUmale idtal r”’’^ 1 « «» It 

». V> 
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In spite of such a non-recognition of a Fiat there may 
come up a sudden change in a man’s character through 
or grace of God. This grace does not work atomically like 
any Sat of will bursting forth on a single occation, but works 
rather m the direction of overhauling the stiucture of a man’s 
mind ItoSttor nrmKRRRfSa wfinaTOftn i w 

' 31 I also iMoraKif^TOifiprrasiimnijIhj wart gwi ii 

? 5 II which means that a higher level of conscious 
ness may be attained catastrophically by the grace of God 
ttut even such grace could be had if one made oneself deserv 
mg of it by intense dedication or devotion to God. 

Note" — 


The value of keeping the power of will always fresh is 
recognized m srsro It is a constant effort to gam a higher level 
of consciousness in ( ) flfefiw im, fft 3 =i tmSa %lii 

I The ultimate state to be attained is the 
Niraddha state, but the process is purely a psjchological one 
Wm James has said that a man should always do some 
good act that would test his strength of will and keep it fresh 
so that It would not break down at a time when greater 
demands be made on it From this point of view we might 
say that even our will can be influenced by habit, and 
bat It IS as phjsical as our body But the whole truth lies 
the other way round, lor it is truer to maintain that the 
const, tation of our physical body ,s an evpression of our will 
For the biopw ,s able to allect the p^i’chopiamn only in so 
tar as it was onginally moulded by the latter Whether the 
bmpiasm is the stractural outcome of the original psichoflasm 
we cannot decide in psychology We need no, ent„ mm the 
controversy ho|^ ,s enough for our purpose to note that the 
three factors-evmn, wrai, and ntro, long time, no break 
and welcoming mood . e devotedness or to use James’s word 
consent, the first two of which western psychology recognizes 
only m the field o f mere memory, are applied m Indian thought 

We can compare iv-ith this 


1 Prin. Psych Vol. n P 562 e » can c 

the stoic consent in ^udgmentt Vide sapra P ,133 Ptn 1 
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to Yoga praxis, intended to lift a man to higher levels of 
attention or will. ( ’ftn s fh '3 sx sv along with 
— amiiMiHit IS recognized in ^ ist s ) 

A Note on Doubt and Belief 
In the Yogadars’ana doubt is taken to be one of the 
vikshepas given in 1 30 In a state of doubt one’s tnind 
swings between two opposing charactenstics both of which 
claim one and the same object and evidently 
not be fixed as mind itseU is unsettled. Vachaspat. makes a 
mistake in classing doubt and false knowledge 
even false knowledge is psychologica y oppose 
inasmuch as in the former a subjects mind is as settled as m 
a state beliefs Thus knowledge, 

disbelief are not =;„,7'’o°ppos^ of them’ 

rthfEhrst ltter:o:ch rcLnl that won. « 
Vachaspati’s treatment of doubt ^a 
There Lbt is defined as mwttojfiafH 
ut „ and Vachaspati goes 

fft. etc in justification of his earli^emark m tlrtsft 
I on the sutra 1 8 dealing with ftauu In the ligh o 
, j bhishya ^^c can maintain that 

the oncinal text and the Vyasa on isi ya 

j uf .n both of them IS not a wrong one. 
the place given to doubt in botn oi n *■ 

■KY J there 15 a whole chapter on the 

nature and for fear of being lengthy 

cannot go m i,ct\%ccn doubt and belief is im 

The psychological opposi.mn Wvveen ^ 

plied in the juya a pponent in a discussion, when 

common oec-imn •: ;hat - 

OlO whole discussion Hence in thc^yt>-a^ 

— '“•'TV'r'c::., n 

frm ,M1c wiilfc "1 « j ^ 

Philosortiy awl B''ii:ioii r I<- 
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dars’ana ^ve meet with certain principles laying down the 
limits of doubt within which onlj a subject would be 
entitled to doubt 

Doubt IS defined there as — 

^fra h i ^ n The sutra tells us that 
(0 (u) (m) (iv) 

and (v) 6jgq<5fei are the causes that produce the state 

of doubt in a subject The first is an instance in which * two 
interpretations of an e\ent are strmng for master} ’ This 
kind of doubt is met ivith on the perceptual level In the 
second case the object itself is known to us directly, but its 
characteristics seem to be such that we do not know under 
which head of classification to put iL Tins very often happens 
m science and we need not dwell upon it at length The 
third condition of doubt is realized when different authonlies 
hold opposite views The fourth and the fifth causes of doubt 
deal with the nature of the real and our capacity of perception 
wherein at times we meet with illusory perceptions which have 
no objective counterpart while at others wo fail to have 
any sense-cipcncnce of an object even though it be existing 
These give us lu all the five ps)chological grounds of doubt 
In our treatment of we saw that the means of 
dccid ng as to whether a piece of knowledge is true or false 
IS to see whether it is contradetory to the sjstem of 
knowledge representing things as they be Thus the entenon 
of validity is made up of inner consistency joined with nght 
correspondence Whether tlicsc standards by themselves are 
enough to implant in us a lichef m the validity of our judgments 
is the question Indian thinkers arc divide 1 into two groups that 
of the na and the other of the ’tra Tlic former 

group regards all know!cdi,c as capable of caromg its own 
conviction while the latter holds that knowledge by itself cannot 
amount to l>clicf, as the feeling of conviction comes only after 
I pece of knowledge is tested b> practice Th s is why ill 
kinds of med ate knowledge arc said to lx: — 

mrrfMat i art ^iniytA tin n 
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Accordmg to Ite ^Nwa 

regards bo h ™ rvrorrg knowledge rs sard 

view "6''^'^"°"'''=''®^' The Vedanta view considers true 
to carry its own „„„ction, while the falsity of 

knowledge to carry “ g„„„ds which he beyond it 

a proposition is known thr gh ^ 

The last view seems to be me contradictions 

piece of knowledge is proved to be ^ 

which come up by accepting^ ^ gitHmmFren 

nearly given in the Yoga indirectness of belief 

The discussions about the di ,^„o„ledge belong to the 

in the validity or pointer into them, 

domain of Epistemology an knowledge and 

The problem of the relat ^ ^nd conation 

belief IS a question that inv ^ bloodless category ’ of 

A belief does not j,on ^v,th ^olItIon and action 

thought, for It has mtima ^^o^thy of the 

A belief that does not come different levels at 

name But we must d-stm^ n,e moment 

which a belief might make it the final act when 

of contact between sense an ^ 

the subject either ‘ „hich a belief is carried from 

dmsible process of moa j n,aKc-believer to a stage where 

Its incipient character o n ^ f gnding its place in the 

It grows into a full fled^dondunng^^ IBumm 

structure of mind mrmprai rnmnft i niRt ft 

^ nftft 

1 thfit pul ^ ^ 

mftftOTivnraraimt. f =”1^ „ssar;c defines the relation between 
!iim»nuit ngi uniw 1 The ^ 6 necessary relation 

desire and knowledge and tote 

toween a jl^ Data's remark (that 

— 777;:;r;;nrretetenceta>h» „pIanalion) hoIJs »»= 

slarc IS kekcl while doubt aud drsbebs 



Section 12 Nature of Mind 

We knmv onr mind only through our waking con* 
sciousness Attention, perception, feeling, effort, emotion and 
action all belong to consciousness In this sense ne might 
say that consciousness /smind' Two extreme views have 
been held regarding the nature of our consciousness in Indian 
Philosophy. One posits it as a reflection of Soul— which ts the 
principle of consciousness, absolutely static in itself like a 
Platonic Idea ” The grosser world with such souls streivn 
in the midst of it and linked on to mdnidual minds goes on 
from eternity onwards Some souls free themselves with the 
help of true knowledge, which wc might say is the only cen- 
trifugal force that can carry one outside the orbit of world's 
attractions Others, and they arc by far the many, toil on 
very much like men in Plato's cave, looking always at shadows, 
and conjuring out of them a world of ‘ doxa ’ as opposed to 
that of ' episteme The theory belongs to the Siimkhya and 
the Yoga m common They are the pluralistic Atmavadins. 

The other extreme is represented by Buddhism accord 
ing to which the self is purely a dynamic senes without any 
substrate which changes 

{The problem of relation between permanence and change 
remains yet to be solved m Philosophy as well as m science. 
In trying to subsume change under something that is perma 
nent, the change seems to elude our grasp and only the void 
of permanence is left While by putting greater stress upon 
change alone, the something permanent goes out of sight, and 
we are left with a purely dynamic senes, with change alone 
and not with anything which changes 'y 

Upholders of both these extreme positions had to go out 

1 Cf Afiod Energy P 13 "This is why id right, if not id fact, 
conscious ness Is co-e\tensi\g withjife * Again on P 55 “Por there 
IS nothing more immediately gneo, nothing more CMdently real than 
consciousness, and mind is conscioosness ’ We might call this a type 
o! “ Behaviouiism ” applied^by tbe individual to himself 
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of their way, not, as one would think, out of 
opponent’s position, but in order to make their own doctn 

at least intelligible. " Meeting of extremes in .philosophy i 

no new thing for it is as old as phdosophy itself. “ ™ =^1 
do well to bear in mind, that such ‘ meetings take place 
western thought under the pressure of thought and its necessities, 
while in Indian Philosophy the extremes come together under 
the welding influence of a practical recognition, as an i ea , 
an individual’s salvation That this life of ours is not perfect 
that If there be life, the.e cannot be a mere downward 
way” for man as shown in the scientific " 

Runmne Dawn of the Un, verse, but that there -^“=1 an 
-upward way” too leading man on 

this IS the one conviction common to all Indian thought. 

The diflerent schools recognize no other 

real necessity of striving for perfection and final liberation. 

Buddha in his early attempts to seek enlightenment had 
tried the path of 

recommended to him by the bnrama 

Gifted with powers Ven wfiTh:^ 

any of his teachers, he must have see^ 

wards propounded as a enet „ent. it should be 

be token to be comporotively m P® 

the body and not the apelike consciousness or mind.’ He 

ought for the stable elements of salvation and found instead 
sougnx lor There N'as mutation c\ery- 

the ceaselessly ^''-ging mini^ Th= 
where but it nas more rapid so lar as 

where, b daughters of Mfira-desire, pining, and 

concerned. The three daug Psjwhologically 

lust-drort It on from ^ They bestow on 

all the three mean desire follow^ 5^^ 

our mind a sort of const would mean a 

Xhtrcflcr^°Sn.^sd m modem psjcholog, and ethics. 

P. 150 e. «=• 
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We can say that this was the meaning of Buddha’s fight 
with the Mara wherein he was the figher, the fought and the 
field of the strife. E\en the same self in tr^ang to fulfil a 
desire seems to be always changing. 

But mere desire is too sobjecthe an element to hold 
together the whole of the unherse to make action |X)ssiblc in 
it. Our eipcnence of the world tells ns that .nction would 
impossible if the criterion of \*ahdity wercchained down to such 
a flux of scnse-expcnencc. Causihty comes in here, liccause 
knowledge giien by inference is x'alid enough to guide us in 
practice.' The law of causality goes along with the law of 
uniformity w hen applied to the outside w orld, for then alone infer- 
ence would be possible. Still the twil is not the general but 
only the particular.® Buddhists are thorough-going nominalists 
inasmuch as they talce all names to lie mere labels. E\cn 
proper names fall under the same category’. In moilcrn logic 
proper names are regarded as unt«rsaU, for they arc applicable 
to all the phases of that p.articuhr indixidual wlitch it denotes. 
Much in the same spirit N'tgasen maintains th.at his name is 
merely a label for the whole bundle of distinguishable changes 
going on in his life.^ 

To Buddha the flux w’is the only entity gixen .as .a 
datum that could not lie chalhngexl. Any rational simctarc 
Uascil ujxm it in the direction of a suhstantnnl self would 
lodge one into the .anlmomies of Hcason * All that could Ihj 
done was to find out an inner law that gcixcmnl the dynamic 
con*=ciousnrss. That liw xvas as we should say, the pure law 
of causality dnxsted of its moonngs with the law of unifor- 
mity The ticgsonlan flu* thus came early under the 
gmcmancc of the law crflartnan 

Causality 4 Uniformily would lead to determinism, but in 
the ense of pure causality wherein one state was conditioned by 

1 *T$ r. 45 r. t Atio Po*- Sc. An. Jlin P. 253 r. « 

2 Of course the la* of cniformtlf It not mentioned, 

3 Mibai in PuJ Tract P. 1^ e % 

d pod. pill P. 42-43. where »Btlooinlfi cf rcaton ere ffirco n$ 
niec‘jea'3 ra’thtToia SniU «n3 Di»t»na)ati Sotu 
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of dctermm.sm ^ as mth aU Ind.an thought .s not 

us The problem for Buddhism „e might say 

whether our mind is free ° purely dynamic, how 

t"!: f" cTUd doivn hy the material things 

"'’“"‘iTthe problem is the ‘all 

other schools, the reply too is common root of all 

bondage is tF?t springing up from 

existence, the , nhiective content m the 

Once the be them he ob,eet 

dynamic senes comes up, and t death 

appear as different stages ea i Patichcha-samupp^'da 

end death to bitlh The det eloping under the 

gnes us the senes of , j ) Av.j)i (2) Sai.khuw 

mfluence of Av,j)U in '7^5.00 ROpa ( 5 ) ealayatana 

( 3 ) (Paiisandhi-)Viiin via ( ^ g ^ UpSdana ( 10 ) 

( 6 ) Phassa, ( 7 ) 77" \ I v , 3 ,-, Marana ’ 

( Kamma ) Bhava ( 1 ) 1 ' ^ us the relation 

But the chain of these „ny more than 

bctueen the difTerent stales regarded us a result of 

the cause of it R “"^'7 i,icct due to asajjR, it ought to 
compact between sense an objcctne bias of Buddhism 

cease with the removal ol ..ren if awji'' 

breals down here Tor ' ‘ ns^ess would llow on in the 

be uprooted the current o rvcll-markcd similanty 

same dynamic manner Here 5 -i„phj-,-',oga Wc hmc al 

of thought hetwetn B““,onin" of mind cmn al the N.ruddla 
ready seen how the func “ ,o,od, though absolutcl) 

-’7', 

1 For ttaJ liooal scliooJ* bowUc- corr5 

,0tJsJ tho.-l' 'oul 1* r-'s •“__ ./.cbls'S fol llbstunoa 

Awl at borJaCS !> «>'l' ' “ Bocontec (aclci: I -s’ * - 

2 \aJ, Us eianam «' „r,n!=F>I «V-. 

conn rMl- al*” ^ 

?r. 
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nmddha, goes on instilling the Nirodha SamsMias in its 
subconscious depths. In_ Buddhism it is the Bhavaugasota 
th 1 u or the Alaya-Vijnana of the Mahayanists 

keeps on flowing in its pore state dunng the life of a 
Jiran-Mubta or at the time of an Arahanta’s death r 

Ordinary states of consciousness, or modes of mind as 
ogadars ana would teim them come into existence and vanish 
Ike so many ivaves or disturbances in the bhavangsota, 

or the^ alaya-vijuana They both are th e repositones of all the 
samsItara^leftJby^ejiKnencM of all past lives fhl^ they come 
up to the conception of ftft as full of the time-old samskaras 
and \ asanas depicted in the Yogadars’ana The distinguishable 
states of consciousness gne up their traces to the bhavaugasota 
or the alaya-wjuana at the same time that they are smothered 
by the state that succeed them whom they " faiour ” with 
all them contents The continuity is twofold. d The one runs 
though aU th e different stal es of consciousness and is obiecm^ 
e? J'a'uigjhe same content, irtich changes 
that each state modifies iL_The other is that deerer 
conbnuny of our subconscious life. This ildue tolhe’blS^SiS 

witf 11,®“^^ '“‘’“'trrtuur contaty 

"ESEHry continuum;’"^of modem psychology, with 
!S*!iS£5fl£flJthat_while the memory wntinuum contains'Tnlv 

samskaras jfknowledge;JiOT!,stOTl, th?_ bhavanga "Sr'lhe 

ulaya IS the repository of the afl-ectite as ivell as^the 

conati ve samskaras t 

The sflfitftw ,s the ft%#m’ It IS the monkey mind 
just as an ape m the forest, roaming through the iioodland 

° tl'a I * 1 ° °®'’' another, so is what 

IS called A^hitta that is mind ever changing as it anses and 

(%I ) 

^ I 

^ g II II 


1 vide Aung s Intr. Essay P 75 Aho Ind Ph,l Vol I. P 629 ff 

2 Psych Pfia P 191 e s also Cf Encycl Bnt Art on Psych 14lh En 

luprs P. 50 to “"“Utioa of « and ^ viJa 
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Just as a fletcher straightens the reed of his arrow, even so 

the wise man straightens his ever-throhhing and unsteady 

mind which IS difficult to guard, difficult to keep back 

The problem is the same asm the Yogadars ana-How to 
bring such a mind within voluntary control 

in Buddhism are almost the same as 

Yoaadars’ana In both the final state is that ol Nirodha termed 

mfuddhr^ ■' -■'f -- “of/" 

and without a substrate, we “‘’"eg^mg the unitary 

The Yogadars’ana 

mmd-substance at the basis of a ryi cnhi^rf 

JSSSTfeduR, 1, m t n « The experience ^ 

IS held to be .mmeffiate »d a 

tion, ««fiiRi a au rrar u jg?' 3 ^ , exoerience 

little more of psychological anatysis te g|cep_tual 

could have been explicitly posite .mnWinir every 

w F» .V. .u. 

iTEre the cumulative character of consciousne 

the accompaniment of vihalpa hevond the 

Buddhism earned the pr^s oj anal^sis^ ^^yon^ 

concept of such a =“b)ec. In *^^^ 

mates of metaphor of the flowing 

consciousness In place of H W 

mer into which one 5 , „,ie of the flame of a lamp 

flowed in continuously, wc ha 

■ _J5, miaeTOT 1 iffin I tlsii ‘ 

1 Ct sran f^ ua jwi •niiR <maateH.i 

fated f^ by • tboush. • and foa, Aiuna Jhanas 

2 In Buddhism there are .-d by there are eight 

According to the ^nT^> 

Vinds of samapattis, namely ercliMtn 

mfiun and ^ 

at as la aiyhl nm u Vida laspcetwa cam 

fmfrtltt, total acaotding tain™ ^ 'oP « 

tnaataties on fihl 1 S'. vS « vf „aationcd m an earlin 

rid and Ref Pp. 153-151 AVn ^ ^ al^ can b« 

section that the number of samap* 
any number of samapattis 
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niraddha, goes on instilling the Nirodha Sanskiiias in its 
snbconsdous depths. In_ Bnddhism it is the Bhavahgasota 
th ( n or the Alaya-VijfiSna of the Mahayanists 

keeps on flowing in its pure state during the life of a 
Jivan Mukta or at the time of an Arahanta’s death.^. 

Ordinaiy states of consciousness, or inodes of mind as 
ogadarsana would term them come into existence and vanish 
Ike so many waves (4iRifuii) or disturbances in the bhavahgsota, 
or the ii|aya-vijuana . T hey both are the repositories of ahtiTe 
samskaras l^by expenenCK pf all past Iiv« Thu'S they come 
up to the conception of as full of the lime-old sa»skaras 
and vasanas depicted in the Yogadars’ana. The distinguishable 
ates of consciousness give up their traces to the bhavaugasota 
or the ala^-viiflana at the same Ume that they are smothered 
by the slate that succeed them whom they " favour " with 
1. ■T'’" ““‘■■""'•ly is twofold. CThe one runs 
^ it obiei^^n 

•i~^‘2!Lay!l.™SJh.e..saroe content, which changes '^^wTo 

the^extM that each _state.modifies other is to'dMwr 
Fthr® isduetoYhTbto3$ 

with thl “toonsciau”s~YSi&^ 

thiTaTf -'?5S3Sry.“nt;nomnJJ_of modern psychology, with 

-i? repcsitoiy,.of the affective as well as the 

<2Mtive_janslaras.l ' 

•■Justls'af^-*' ™"teymind 

clutches a h’’" r ■ "”™“S‘l'ruugl> the woodland, 

tffaied 1 vif ’ c “ is what 

ceases. " -“i 

ftrT ^?RTr» I 

^ uttft h uitl ugsiit a iM II uona-fanauit ii 


^ f- «■ Also M. Ph,|; Vol I. P 629 fr 

I T : Alt. oa P^hf-irEo. 

.upr. P. s" to 1. “-"-.ioa of iflft a»d vM, 
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Inst as a fletcher straightens the reed of his arrow, even so 
the wise man straightens his ever-throbbing and unsteady 
mind which is difficult to guard, difficult to keep back. 

The problem is the same as in the Yogadars ana-Ho\ 

bring such a mind within voluntary control The Jhana process^ 

in Buddhism are almost the same as ‘>>0^ ‘'’f 
Yogadars’ana In both the final state is that of Nirodha ter^d 
inLddhism ftetvmnn%=But if mind be 

and without a substrate, we the unitary 

The Yogadars’ana posits from the very begm 8 - 

mind-substance at the basis of all varying exp r n ^ 
?S5i^rSSnR, 1. m. ^ U .. The espenence of 
IS held to he immediate^d 

tion, MsRirii a an asFi ^ . , .soerience 

consciousness In place of H 

rner into which one “““j" , he simile of ’the fiame of a lamp 

flowed m continuously, "C ha 

B, „ ... nm l I lluWtt has irons 

land Pmby’lho»sh.’Dhvn,n.a^«.^^^ 

2 In Buddliism there are by ®'*^*’* 

Accoidiog to the '’^Badarsham^^'O ^ 

V,Ms ^ „;h. ,s UP. up. as in 

Hit. ni%ra aud Rnfeu T ,^cgz,zc Ptrnnr aud 

0, as m w5 ai*i nm ecu. 

Ptn'Wil, lotal accurd.uB .» I”™ ^ Vofa as 

mialanes ou *n S. Su. vS. vl stationed la aa «.!.« 

rkil aad Rtl Ft. 153-154. %Va ka ^ r caa ba 

srcUoa lha. Iba aamVr ol saa.ap.lUs Jaas 
any cumber o! samapi^tis 
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which though appeanng the same is ne\er such for an> two 
consecutive smallest fractions of time, for it is alw’aj’s created 
afresh from moment to moment 

So in Buddhism we have the Mthi-chittas, atomic chittas 
forming a The chitta-santSna is conceived as a senes, 

and, as Keith informs us, phrases such as * S’akya-hlunt San 
tSna ’ and ' The Santana of a multitude of a people ’ were 
definitel} used The latter phrase in its import would come up 
to the consaousness of a crowd taten as a whole or to the 
concept of " the group-mmd ” In a single individual chitta 
santana the different vithi-chittas may be related to one another 
in SIX waj's ® The relations are (1) contiguitj or proximitj, 
(2) immediate contiguity, (3) absence and (4) abejaince. Again 
antecedent apperceptions are nJated to consequent apperceptions 
byv\a> of t5) succession (oc recurrence), and co-cxistent states 
of consaousness and their mental concomitants are mutuvllj 
related b> w ij of (6) association These six hinds of conela 
tions are included in the tola! 24 1 inds of correlations given 
m the eighth part of the Abhidliammatthasangabo and arc the 
same ett bloc as those given m the Pvtih ina of the Abln 
dhamnn I’ltahv* 

These relations aim at explaining the phenomenon of 
flowing con'ciousnc’^s or the The last relation as 

holdm,, between co-cxistcnt states tells us tint the present 
may be wide enough to contain two stales of consciousness. 
The mutual relation lx.lwx*cn the two stales or their mental 
concomitants might «miparc<l with association by co-cxis 
tcncc. The fiftli relation gives us temporal succession and in 
ence of recurrence of an old apperception it leans towards 
a^%ocn\) 0 }} bj simihnly [ or dis'amiUtnt} ) The first four 

1 In ll e nt the »innl« of a lamp Is U’:«l to drscrilc ihp 

harmowows woikinsr* of tun an4 ?tS5n — ' n « 

ax ti Mc 5Ta 

nra i' 

2 Com^ of rUL i 193 RftijqjR — < VX J’ <3 

3 rhvl. r a2 Uud Ihd Kenh I’ 1*6 
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•kinds cl reladons “ :;1LT reprinted 

consciousness. « t“6 
under the symbols ^ 

Si Si S3 Si s, ■•• "■ be that of immediate 

the relation between Si and 3 the relation 

■•contiguity”. In the “f ° ’ ’ .. absent” when S3 comes 

is that of “proxtmtty .. relation to S.^ 

into Ml existence and is ^j^te 

The fourfold relation does 

of consciousness gives place o shared in common 

peculiar to all relations of ’ ^5 finger on the causal 

by modern science t^ing to pu indivisible by its very 

nexus. For the who e 1 P nnd destroying. As keith 
nature, mutative, creative, regarded as impressing 

has so -Uputit.-eachmom^t stobe ega 
itself on all that follows, f ‘ 'Snomclusness do not cause 

cates it. ” The different states of 

those that follow them m an ^ known 

content to their successors constructive synthesis, we 

directly. From the point Yn„ndars'ana that the different 

can say after the manner directly apprehensible Dharroas 

states of consciousne ss are dynamic links between 

of our mind ( •■favouring” a state that 

them, where the ^ former one, arc its mferable 

'follows with the contents jnind. 

dhatmas(^«^-\"rt ibat much. And still Bud- 
But Buddhism would not . wthout the substrate, 

dhism maintained that ' contradiction inasmuch as the 

The iiosition carries an the tmnsfcrcncc of 

flow itself is infeiTcd Iro in the sense of 

content. This j^' V Buddhistic ststes to what James 

1 \Vc can tasourably „ the stiUlanlh-c slates. Wc n”C 

- calls temhes o[ conscionsacss. ,ntcr Jam'* ■^*- 

.hat in the .n„d- ana /"h'S «/ ' if . *'«" 

live stages. 
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IS held to be an snftw of mind ‘ jutRi Ft ^ 
tQ'i‘4‘4^qIcl ’ I JTT Y 1 ^ I or firjFTtgrftrm?! ^ S'^rnTTsT^ 

I it ? Ill j 

A single state of con^^ciousness is a complex nhole a 
part oTlv h}^ is_made. up’^r' the contRntt; nf the state lyin^jii 
immediate ‘iS-^'S^ity^to^ Two terms "of such 

an ego senes can only be equated tKS — 

S.^.I {S.,5 , S,=a. fS,} ,S,=a, {S,} , 83 = 2 , (S,} 
etc where a, , . . ffj. ^3 etc are the functional free 
coefficients of consciousness making onginal contnbutions to the 
senes These coefficients gi\e a new meaning to the fruitions 
of past actions The fruitions by themselves can affect these 
coefficients only to the extent of lending them an incline to- 
wards this or that object But any coefficient by itself ts free 
to choose the moral or the immoral, because the free srair func- 
tions there ^ The subject is asked to free himself from the 
influences of the structural content of the bracketed quantity 
containing the infinite past, » e to cut the bonds of and 
work upon the free entity functioning m the present which is 
never a mere resultant The Jhana praxis is calculated to work 
upon this free coefficient of our mind If Buddha asserted any 
thing most positi%ely it was the necessity of striving for and 
the possibility of attaining final liberation A ngid system 
of mechanical determinism could nc\erha\e left any room for 
ethics, and Buddhism is mainly a system of ‘ Ethical Idealism ” 

But A B Keith is of opinion that the conception of the 
rule of I^arman ” leaws no room for freedom of will and 
that ' if there is a senes, each of which is in the relation of 
cause, effect cause, and so on then, while it can be said that 
the senes as a whole is uncaused, it is equally clear that 
e\ery single link m the chain is caused and wthout possibility 
of freedom ’ ^ We are not concerned here with the ethical 
question of the freedom of the human will, but with the psy. 
chological question of the nature of consciousness. From what 
we hare said above it is quite clear that the onward flow of 


1 Comp Phil 4C-43 ff 

2 Bud. Phil P 174 
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consaousness cannot be sa.d to be detemnned sense >n 

wh.ch Kedh takes .t to be. for .t contams vnth.n tt an element 
capable to g>ve a deferent meamng 
But if consciousness is a sene , 
nself a funcbon ? The altemafves that seem ^e “Pen - 
are (.)-accord.ng to wh.ch the 

or (...) where.n the senes 
, “ ^ states Buddh.sm accepts none of 

knows anyone f . extreme the Buddh.stic 
these alternattves Poshed ‘o ' ^ ,tate whtch 

doctnne would come to rnea t 
comes to know ‘he whole n..nd. 

womb all the past s 

In knowing any P itself It is necessary to 

state knows only ^ f^acUon ^ ^ coefficient 

make tt clear that the re labon tetween 

of any state and t e con consctonsness for .t might 

state need not always threshold of consciousness The 

as well be sunk beneat stealthily towards bondage is 

ineaningcf.^-d u^-rU^ 

s.mply this ‘h^‘ “h .^“^Lcousness and bhnd .t .n 

but free coefficient of maelstrom .n which 

a way that it is drawn lo 

the samskuras consciousness, co-ordination 

According to ^ces would be explained through 

between different sens ^ content Buddhism w oold 

the different stales racing I ccoocked 

nerer go to the length of which .1 would hate 

of a “ ‘ ""^c co-ordination of sensc-expenence and 

nothing to do Alltl cumnlatwc strength of conscious- 

recognition taking P ,hoogh with gre-ater prominence 

ness did find a place 1 - ,co was explained on the same 

attached to the object of -, state of consciousness had 

pc.oc.ple When the whole c^tent^^^^ ^ 

within It all past expen , Morcoicr localixauon of a 

,o fish out am past cxpcncncc 
P 42 . Bod. P*Tch. 1 73, 


1 Inuo Comp. 
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memory object is po«ibIe because, we can say, the coefficient of 
a single state of consciousness IS impressed with its unique tempo- 
ral sign and as the total content rolls foiavard from one state 
to another the coefficient sinks into the content along with 
Its specific temporal sign It is this that makes possible 
for the yogi to have which is the same as the 

mentioned m theYogadars’ana 
Buddhism does not bother itself with the continuity of one 
and the same static ethereal Soul wandering from life to life 
but posits the continuity of content rolling and gathering from 
moment to moment It is this dead burden of lives past that 
makes the necessity of salv'ation such an urgent one As we 
shall see both the transcendental continuity and the content- 
continuity are posited in the Yogadars’ana or to put it more 
truly the latter is held to be possible only because the former 
IS there from the beginning Buddhism tried to act 
more economically, as if rt knew the principle of Occam’s 
razor — Enfta non stmt j)racler ncce$sifatem mttUtpUcanda>^ 
Consciousness dies at each moment and is recreated afresh 
from its ashes like the phoenix, but the content is transferred 
from the one to the other 

We have reached a limit where a single state of con 
sciousness is almost on the bursting point filled as it is with 
the residua left by the expenences of all the lives past Here 
the Buddhistic concepts of >14*1 Hta and come to relieve 

the different states of consciousness of their unbearable burden. 
The law of karma is accepted by all the schools of Indian 
thinkers, inasmuch as the beginningless cjcles of births and 
deaths are said to be going on becau«e of the fruition of past 
Karma According to all Indian thought it is the that 

keeps a soul within the whirlpool of Sams'lra. Now bhavanga 
means just the “ cause, reason or indispensable condition ’ of 
1 Id the Yogadars’ana the principle is af^hed m the discussion of Theism 
u i st *51 1 .. rPwitiTu 

1 P t u 1 etc. Vide R and on 1 j 

In the TiV.a it is more exp^lciffy expressed— 

ifacsict. I 
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bhava ^ The causes are the acts that go ™ 

trait during several lives Thus bhavanga 

to mean “the subconscious The 

conceive continuous "“^jertive „h.ch is, m 

bhavaiga-sota is the J of past Karma 

a sense purely passive, being ^ 

It belongs to the uunRi w an somkhya-Yoga con 

side of hfe This comes very repository of all the 

ception of chitta, which is saia to the samkhya- 

samskaras andvasanas Such “ ^ ^ ,t merely suffers the 

Yoga has its purely f-- view too isthe same 
effects of past actions The ,n,,,,on of past acts that 

It IS on account of the Continuity of the factor 

the stream of becoming ( problem for 

of being) or the t the actne side of l^tr or 

all Indian thought is so to a ) ,,,3t the Law of 

life -the Buddhisattva or the Juvana 

Karma would tic doctrine that one state 

We have accepted The question 

of consciousness yields its c nnsoHed If one state 

as to hew It can do so stil samsknras to the state 

handed over its contents m the eristencc of an 

that just followed It the tela o substratum which 

entity hke that of mind as a Buddhism 

structurally ptesersecl au ■ (hemsebes arc presened 

could only maintain that content is transferred as such 

and beat fruit, or that waling consciousness 

vnthout any medium Now ^ tenable A Buddhist 

is concerned such a positio consciousness while thej 

might bold that the tmnsfemng and also increasing 

succeeded one another "= quota to the con'ent it 

the content ( each °'’'= sjept ? The Bhaiahgasota the 

mhented) B“‘ ",o„c flowa on, the I ithiehiltas being 
subconsaous c^nuum alone 

2 The ««« 

t. 
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absent Hence the litter must necessanly leave their content 
to the Bhavafigasota, which flows on even In sleep Thus we 
see that Buddhism had every time to pay tnbute to the 
pnnciple of continuity. Firstly the contents of consciousness 
were said t6 be transferred from state to state The principle 
could be accepted so far as the waking states were concerned, 
though even there, as ue saw above, subconsciousness had to be 
posited to some extent ^ Wth the break m consciousness that 
conges in sleep subconsciousness has to be explicitly posited 
wth its necessary corollary that all the residua are stores 
up there 

According to the SamLhya-Yoga vieW the samskaras 
are stored up m chitta Buddhism throws overboard the 
the concept of chitta. it being too substantial to be accepted 
by it The word Samskjra is used by it rather ambiguously. 
Its typical uses can be seen m two instances m different 
contexts, firstly as the second item in the doctrine of 
of Patichcha-samopp’da, and secondly as one of the Khandhas 
or aggregates Different scholars translate the word differently.® 
From several rendenngs, we can at least surmise that Bud- 
dhism neglected a theory of highly psychological value and 
truth, m not accepting the general meaning of Samskaras as 
residua A Buddhist might say that his Samkh'trfi do mean 

1 Here we might malve a distioctioo betKeeo the subconscious 
fringe that sccompanies a state of clear consciousness, and the snbeon- 
scious depths of mind* The distinction is not meant to Imply any qualita. 
tiVB difCetence between the tno* 

2 As a link In the doctrine of «s translated by 

Aoh^ as — Will and Action { Vide. Comp. Phil Diagram facing P. 263 ) 
motB fiferally as he does if la ffte tody o/ the boat as— “ actions of 
the mind — ” P 188 — by H Kem as— “ Impressions,’* Yamakami 
Sogen renders it by ” contormatioos.*’ Again tTORt as forming a Khandba 
is translated by Hardy as ‘ Discnmlnalions ", while H Kem renders It 
by ‘'mental dispositions '< This last rendering would seem to help us 
out of the difficulty but the option given by Kern tutus the situation 
Foi he says — samkharas are m oat opinion passing impression^, 
mental dispositions, comprising both intellectual affectioos and sentiments" 
Vttmg tenders samkharas as acts. 
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.es.dua and much more than that too If ^ 

help to confuse between mind its nnc fruition 

According to Buddhism It IS pare bhavangasota. the 

inasmuch as the very ex 

stream of becoming or '-f • ^ bhavangas-" the patisandhi-, 

Aung says that the di ^ ,„d,vidual life are of one 
chub and bhavanga-chit respect of their cause 

and the same class ’^''^1', a % their component parts 

or conditions precedent ( nrress the word 

( Sampayuttadhamma ) etc residua of past actions 

samkhara, where they nearly “ea t^jj^^unga-flow It seems 
operahng by way of *'“1""® t,ng that meaning of the 

Buddhism was debarred fro interpretation would have 

word Samkhara as residua, m sue ivhich they are 

implied a substratum like t a ^^^Pgnition of any such 
deposited In spite of sue -gached is much the same 
entity, the final state to ^ Arahanta 

as given in the Samkhya-Yoga. In 

the bhavanga flows on as a or, to use the 

even when he has absolute y lj,o jgeds or the residua 

Samkhya-Yoga mctaphoi , knowledge “ As for dying 

of past acts with the lire o continuum or 

Arhants in general, raomen s between conscious- 

•stream’ ( bhavangasota ) may 

ness and death iwwa-Yoca view the wefiTUlfitert 

According to the Sac y ,j,o pinas or mind 

IS said to flow on recr y ^ oo5o of 

cannot but keep flowing death, much the 

one who has attained laaiwh ^ Cops after death 
same as ths bliavaug^ota of an A 

when Niraaiwa c omes. ,„C„,ions .nd d..po.lUon.- 

1 TaVicE the 

2 Con.?- rial Pr> „jai„,Uc AiahinlJ-fiyft flWUXtT. 

p,ca in Sum. K.t. 07. lo « 

uftn lUtdre It . itt Builh.it.c eooc<Ttl»n ol 

5 Seeb . suir ol n-lod «e«'^ “ ' wbom cel, 

Mbicb,!.. ■*'l>...o., «that 
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An indradual’s bhavanga-chitta is said to terminate in 
chnti-bhatanga, but all the same the last presentation or 
re-presentation at the time of death determines the character 
of the next individual tihich is to be born inheriting all the 
legacies of the dead one A new (?) bhavaiSga thus comes into 
l«ing^ endowed or informed potentially ™th hetus good or 
bad,’ "as a resultant of the past janaka Kamma ” of the 
deceased individual, through the link of a pat, sandhi bhavanva. 
fao in spite of an earnest crasade against substantial, sm. Bud 
dhisra had to posit some sort of ( subconscious ) continuity 
over and above the continuity strained out of the bloodless 
category of causahty. Palisandhi-bhavanga bhavanga-chitta 
chuti bhavanga and again patisandhi-bhavanga— looking to” 
such a senes one might describe it as '5 b )rii|tnt , ^lit 

We might compare the different individual bhavangas 
to the several phases of the Karya chittas mentioned m the 
Yogadarsana 4 10 These Katya chittas assume varying 
proportions in different lives The Yogadars’ana posits a Karana 
chilta beyond the phenomenal chitta, while Buddhism stops 
merely at the phenomenal mind and tries to explain the whole 
induidual without the assumption of any substrate 

If sanskaras in the sense of residua implying a sub- 
stratum are not accepted in Buddhism the conception of 
vasana plays a large part in determining a mans own world 
A nsam is more like Tnshni than a mere ramsl-ira The 
Yogachan doctrine of subjectne idealism is principally based 
upon a psychological truth that a mans perceptions (and so 
ultimately his world) are influenced, directed and excn deter 
mined by his visanas* If we translate the metaphysical 
idealism of the \ognchnras on to the psychological ne 


acts flow, as mentioned in the 'i ogadars ana 4 y Aung 

sajs-' 11 e term krija was made technical by BudJhaghosha if not Ty 
some earlier author ty to express the idea of mere doing • ( Comn rh.l 

^ ”” Which To ™r 

do not fall within the law of Karma This .s the ftstnn ^ of Gita. 

1 Ind, Phil Vol I. pp. 627-628 tt. 
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shall see that it does contain an element of truth accepte 
.almost all schools of Indian philosophy. 

- The conception of the bhavangasota tnes m keep^^^ y 
the notion of substantialism absolutely 

the L .t, -however much assailed 

breaks down As Dr. War conscious subject is 

or disowned, the concept psychological writers 

to be found accepts it as a fact, 

whatever— not more in B y, „ Samkhya-Yoga 

than m Hume, who treats i as subjective 

philosophy has very httle m , sensationalism can 

Idealism of Berkely and ‘bough Hume 

not come on par With Buddhistic 1^ psychological 

remark would hold tree w ^,5, pouted in its range with 

matenal in Indian ^bdosop y „„ng the two extremes 

Sa.khya-Yoga and Buddhism repms^ .g .he conception 
There is a higher f S^^^fhavanga-sota “There 
of the Alaya-vDiilna . „cs sometimes used in the 

ate indications thatth y^ 1 pure 

sense of the absolute s the S is’khya-Yoga spiritualistic 

Being, Tathatu, or Nirv n ^ j,p pcs, ted a supreme spmt 

pluralism be given up, an ception of the Alaya-vijunna 

in the Upanishadic it insomewa>. Coming 

in the absolute „„ ,i,c indniduational stage the nlaya- 

down to a lower level . . carrving the germs or the 

viinnna becomes the susra ,5 n,cac between 

residua of _ _past ac s. ^ in all, the fiv e arc 

different V ljum^ .asaoa.aixl an obiecl Is laid down 10 

1 Tho tiun "'»unn ^"^,n,pnHHIl ut. W V SV II It ■> « !»? 

eholosical lact that nbimts ' cases nl msunclive 

tor a subiect by bis own ^^bctosieal fact be raised tn a ni'tar > 

attraction. When this accca Vjasa Bhashya on 4-lt. do ° 

a, cat ^~«'-;J^“b,ect,on,n.t^^Uh ___ 

nntrril ftftuftupu et,n „(„scd ysycboloEical and ineM P 

,0 rclote nauc rrab™. ••. „rf. rhil. Vol. 1. T. 631. 

“g^jr^rvot. r.t 4 also See. Pn 63 . .»3 6UX 
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named after their &flses-’gg-,^9-,w«i-,ftrsi-,and TO-while JH? 
as the sixth internal sense gives the sixth The seventh 

IS again the while the eighth is the enB^ri^lTR ^ These 

eight vijiianas co\er the lakshana or phenomenal, and the 
bhava or the noumenal aspects of the chitta ® The difference 
between the sixth and the seventh mano-vijnana lies in this, 
that the former is that of the waking mind only, Manas being 
there regarded as a senstis ctjmmunts, while the latter is 
the continually actne subconscious mmd which is always on 
move even dunng sleep We can see that this corresponds to 
the Hinay.^na conception of the bhavanga-sota But the Yoga- 
charas felt the necessity of a still higher principle of unity The 
eighth is the alaya~viiii5na, which is said to be mirrored m the 
se'enth nnano~vijuana, which m turn mistakes it for the Ego or 
the eternal Individuality.* This is exactly the relation between 
the pure Atman and the Chitta or the Buddhi-^ttva as given 
in the Yogadars’ana 

The alaya-vijfiana changes and de\clops the deposits 
or the germs of past expenences The YogSchlras accepted the 
assumptions of Buddhism and remaining true to them they made 
their final entity dynamic Looking to its ever changing character, 
and its transmigratory nature it might fairly be equated with the 
Samkhya-yoga conception of chitta, carrying the old samsk'tras 
developing and working upon them at the same time that it 
suffers the resultant effects of the past karma There is another 
similamy between the alaya-vijuana and the Sdtpkhya-yoga 
chitta in that both flow on till final release. 

1 The Sixth is a tRjOl comp. ” consctousness belonging to 

the «eventh is a comp. — "Mind Mhich is ilseU conscious. 

ness. ” \lde~Yamakami SOffen’s Sys Bud Th P 243 

2 Ind Phil P 639. Also Sys Bud. Th P 218. 

3 Sys. Bud. Th. P. 234 e s 

4 Eien if the VyUsa Bhasbya be taken to be coming after the 

Yogflchara Idealism, the doctrine of the relation between and 

was older. In passing we might mention that we meet with a 
curious hypolli"Sis of the Duality of Bram used to explain the phenomenon 
of paramnesia. Vide Mmd Energy p U6 
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Thus we find that all 
Itself, points towards the uluma e 

Buddha preferred to observe f His followers 

sacred question regarding th accepting the pure 

tned to build up ^ the ultimate ideal of 

subject of psychology They 

Yoga, without po^^g ^ a,,,, a formula which is 

say n gtH nn, =, adru ^ lUnka -afin, 

the same as the one appearing Conscious 

a h, ^ . 1 ^1 t- but they 4 „.th the old 

ness or sta of the Samkhya-Yoga, much less, 

seers- \ery beginning the 

Yogadars'ana tfcepts ro 

pure psychological subjec seen ho\'' even 

the changing expenences ^ -aces or recognition was held 
CO ordination between subject of eipenence 

to be impossible without t e ® . j jy given in experience 

Yogadars'ana takes this datum 

tijSift siau n 4 ta aviu gi^ , j-n si Prar I Here the unitary 

vt^ssWu atau i '’”*T!^uddhislic theory of aiaaftaaPra 
mind IS posited over again ^jtjuchittas crop up hke waxes 

According to Buddhism the ^■‘Pecause of eye and visible 

in the xithimutta hhh™“Sh-o (chikkhu-viuirira) ’ ” As 

matter M arises visual cons ,1,5 stock arguments 

against this cbjcdive bias o ^ 

given m the Yogadarsana ondunng through its changing 

(,) Without a urn ^ integration of expcnence is 

experiences no co-or 

possible t-mic in nature, t c instead of one mind 

( 11 ) If mind bo a phenomenon of memory cannot 

there be scxeral ™ oipcnenced b> Chiitra can nexer be 

be explxined- do^ ' ^ f,x>t-r,.-xmi ■ t„ no fit c"" 

, - Who 15 tt lerf ' T ,5 no fit nt.«tlO"c 

tion Pot who b tt. lonl. ^ ,i„„„on' otc Samyott. S ■ 

Eot who tt lo'J "I" '''b na ficahoo. P 

Doa Tn.o.-<3o»tloo „ 

2 Mailhitoa nootrf to 
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recalled by another Maitra w H 

also HtVJ cgmv wm ’4^l4f(fi/d I m X <>v I So too the law 

of Karma requires that the same individual shall suffer or 
enjoy the effects of his acts, ( fJihraw 

F!i 

(lu) If the conception of an enduring ego be ruled out 
from Yoga, ekagrata would be impossible If the seemingly 
unitary mind be made up of momentary minds there would be 
left no basis to which we would be able to attribute ekagrata For 
ekagrata means having one and the same object before 
mind Now there can be no sense in attributing ekagrata to 
each and e\ery member of the mind-senes, for the very basis 
of distinction between Mk«hipta~chitta and ek igra-chitta is 
destroyed inasmuch as each and every atomic mind can never 
be anything but ekagra ' What the Bh^shyakira wants to 
posit here is that there is one single mind that runs as an 
BRift through all its varied expenences.* 

Buddhism might reply that the contents of one of the 
members of the mmd-senes are some how transferred 
to its successor Once we accept this proposition, we 
would be able to explain the phenomenon of memory etc 
but the gist of the whole problem lies m the question— Ca» o/w 
ineniber of a sertes transfer fts contents to the next one xctth 
out there being any viediunt or snbslratum underlying both 
those slates ? It is just this carrying forward, this cumulation 
which requires a psychologist to accept a unitary mind lying 
behind its changing aspects And we have already seen that 
on account of its anattavada Buddhism had every now and 
then to bridge the gaps between atomic minds with the help 
of improvised concepts that never could totally embrace and 
explain the whole of ( psychological ) experience 

^ f^tTr<rsRziirft^ i 
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relation with its manitold ® ^ discussed rathe 

sotation The relation ^ “l^/^Ltion between per- 
Yogadars'ana is just ‘hf J deal with the whole 

manence and change Wc t^^^ p^^^^ye with 

argument given in =<1 t and p, q, ft 

the help ot symbols ^"PP^ , or attributes so that 

etc are Its distinguishable m ' qU rhf sU— 

the subject series would be repre nauitTOn 

etc Now while P changes ^ the limits set to it 

ot M A iritftTO IS said not o ^ coefficient 

by the «!« At this stage, with s ^ ^ „ past, 

ot time becomes explicit, and " ^^,,0 which is present can 

while r IS yet to come ^ c^“” * extsicnce do p 

very well be apprehended but on 4 12 

q Uad-> We find a reply ^ „,„,c , exists «i do patent 

Chit p exists as ff. a a permanent substratum flood- 

from of a suggestion H untold •hemselves^imo 

mg or flooded by all the attribuUs be 

What trom the point c J (^om the point of view of the vi« 

comes a Aed from the substratum il gives 

Thus the senes phi ‘l’" ,be temporal perspectn e ot say ? 
aerts Whranattibute leaves its character of 

It ,s a w^vwfhm of q esout of it and is relegated 

futunty, and comes ’|bc ttwr*™ m turn keeps 

to the past, it is "s uS The senes ijM rM 

dose within the boundaries into it the 

"ne but as -aly- extneated The rame 
time coefficient gets , ange m the point ot vievv \Nhen 

p^c^ess bnngs about a * ^.ous present purely from the 

a charactenstic is '"Urc and more explicit (o oldb 

point ot vraw_£^'“'"S 

^ '"e y ' ° ', , -OU' tier, .a rx""’' 
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It IS called an of that 8i5rwnft«iPi is not a change 

o/ qualities but a changes a quality We started with a difleren. 
nation between *pff aftd t e with change in the presenta 
tion of self or m perception, and here we arrive at the percep- 
tion of change, for that is what amwtftoniT means The uiff is 
fipoben of as not lying within the flux of becoming * *1 uiff 

5ZJCIR t ^ It i for It IS the substratum underlying all 
the changes If ever m the ^ a distinguishable change were 
to take place it would at once be referred to as an attribute 
falling m the time-senes But what can be the relation between 
such timeless substratum and its manifold temporal change ? In 
such a case do we not lodge ourselves into a sort of transcendent 
substantialism, the static substratum on one side and the chang- 
ing attnbutes on the other? Would it not mean that time is just 
like a box with one whole m it, from which vve see the se%eral 
changing qualities^ ^ r s pass before our gaze with W standing 
all the while m the far away background ? The objection is 
anticipated by the Bhashyakura, which he terms the 

He refutes this by saying that the process as a whole is 
one and indiMsible ^ The Bhnshyakara could ha\e explained here 
that we can distinguish between uiff, nnd 

only by a process of Vikalpa In our symbolic representation 
of the senes as /)Af rM.- etc. f> and M, q and M etc. do 
not bodily stand apart, but are welded into an organic unity 
"Mind IS flooded by a continuous change , and still there is an 
etspft or a ^ which as an is posited as 

years pass, r tewed CTtemally, it is getting only older every hour I It 
looks just like Bergson and Eddington put ‘together. The former would 
say that our mind is getting richer every moment while the latter reminds 
us that we all are clocks for we get old erery moment The Vyasa 
Bhashya would simply say that such is our 

1 We have already seen lO the section on that processes like 

that of cooking, breaking, or motion, are regarded as pnmanly indivisible 
Vide Supra P 107 and Tika on 1 9 

2 Different kinds of wholes are given m tbe Bhashya on 3 44 
They show degrees of organic unity or, as ^e might say, of individuality 
PottiDg in a tabular form, they are — 
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all the 


25 ^ 

changes unloldulg 


remaining constant, following 
“ hme , , „ hptween the unitary 

We began by making a ^j,„i,utes, and we end 

mind as a subtratum and ■ u.t„een rrif, 

with a series, wherein the ,at,ve If any one were to m 

and seems to be “ ^ the >0? 

form us that we are unable P change 

or mind is, and fco» it -"angeso^ by 

and now to the substratum. say-well, that 

charging us of going round m a a , conclusion 

« our mind And the Bhashyakara does^d ^ 
implicitly for he directly goes relation between mmd 

Dharmies A critical changing states would bnng 

as a substratum and its relation between 

ns to the toughest P™ ° belongs to metaphysics 
permanence and change ' , ^tc attempt of finding the pure 

But can we give up the » . no constructive synthesis in 

subject of cxpenence without wluc 
— 



gafhntn’ 
s. T-i, ■n’H. 




I 

miR^t add RflU. 

^ unRit: m “"rrent and b, incobc- 

Sit B G s«l has icoJ'"'' 3 „ - consists in the dcielofinro' 

ol the diffetenUnleJ ( Metetroinnle ( wftOT ), of fh' ' 

the deleimlnn'e ( ] " ^ccnl { ) ’ ( Bos. Sc 

rent ( #1^ ) lio-n "hence these letelences to 3^ « 

r 7 1 The "Of" „hme MSeRl CHmh- ' IJ' Pl 

L Im-W .""’'''’•'1°'' « mean «. lecoSeree. .o'>«>."n 

ra:^--3H3ve^->- 

coh.ieoce "hicn 

W t 
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psychology can be complete. The Saoikh> a and the Yoga systems 
solve the problem m their own way, drawmg upon their common 
metaphysical duahsm Remaining strictly within the sphere of 
psychology let us see how it tries to solve the question of the 
psychological Subject The forgoing discussion has brought us 
up to the conception of mmd as a substratum underlying its 
phenomenal senes Over and abow these phenomenal changes 
which can be known in the ordinary sense of the word, such 
a mind has several other attnbutes the existence of which, as 
they are never presented, is known only mferentially These 
latter are those which are but the substance itself — 
•ifttErarTtezra i era' wter i Dr Ward informs us 

that attention and feeling are not presentations The Bhashya 
kara enumerates seten such non presentable Dharmas It is 
these that function m the present, while all else is but the 
presentation of self. Piercing the outer shell of the phenomenal 
self we come to the apandnshia dharmas of oar mind Now 
m turn if \se try an approach to the inner self from the side 
of these inferential dharmas, what happens is that they bnng 
us round to the point of the phenomenal self whence we 
started ^ Over and above these sevcnl dharmas, the S'tmkhja 
-Yoga posits the Jinus-faced character of our mind Mind 
Itself IS material and as all matenal things get their meaning 
from the ends of some immaterial entity whom they subserve, 
so too chitta exists for the Purusha It is asserted that such a 
mind cannot know itself’ All the same there is a certain 

i The argument would require m’cBter spvce thin at our command 
Moreover it has been so abty discussed by Dr Ward ( Psich. Prm. Pp. 
371 e 6 374-375 3S0 ff) that we would have merely to repeat it t\e 
may however mention that m science while homhardinp an atom the 
scientists have been a'ble to icoocl. down the revolving electrons hut not 
teach the centre at which a ^n>/on has been hipotbcUcally posited (The 
Nineteenth Kelvin Lecture—* The Revolution in Physics '* by Sir Oliver 
Lodge — in Jr of the Inst of Elec. Engineeriog Oct 1928) Much more 
SO woaii it be in Psychology 

2 m ■» n St afu 

. etc II m It ^mupnvflpuitll v II 
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part ot mmd, the Buddh.-sattva, wh.ch .s 

and which catches the pure Consciousness of the 

in a reflection as a result of which it assumes the role o 

consciousness The Janus-faced mind thus reflect “ ™ 

the world and its objects, on the other side the pure smt 

consciousness of the Purusha. This 

that what we can be absolutely sure of are 

consciousness and not the outside objects 1° ^ ^ 

. . , known to US while the latter are 

because the former are d y ^ The difficulty 

at times known and d„pa,^te terms-3W 

in the Samkhya-Yoga is tha ^ dynamic mattel 

as pure static consciousness P 

The difficulty IS comman m any dmd^ 

the two IS ' 

tabhshedFitoMS. ti the Buddhi-sattva or the chitta 

3r5 1 V I Hence at times ,„„ 3 ,cnal, while at other 

IS spoken of as ji^jd to be different and 

times It IS the Purusha '^ic Buddhi-sattva 

still not absolutely Bimmw dTtm 

II TO dmira 3Sisrs 

® V rnzIsieulutuuiTP'il'ra n w ’■ 'l" " 

to sRi 1 ' 1 ,o look through these makeshifts to 

Any one ^^ould be a terms As a final instance of 

relate the t\>o incomme Purusha and Buddhi- 

the psychological rela o ^ There it is held that 

sattva we take the j 5 „c,s_one is called nnuiim- 

the Buddhi-satua as ^ Buddhi leans touurds the 

experience of enjoymen , ixo]iis it before the reflection 

NNorld, assumes its s a — the knowledge \Nhjch 

of the Purusha ° ^ « of the Purusln, Uiroughhis reflection 

the Buddhisntt%-a^can a « nrnFnr 

alone In jrcnrurum ^ \ ^ ^ ^ 

^ Fr7...- i ; urm*Vrft ft aft:— pfuu fmi 

5 St^IbuV, vT^eii n. t V .1 
JJt^t-RrTXll V ,e 11 
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I twr ‘ f^MTi-n^ir^ ’ II ? ^ ■# If u By 

concentrating on the a power of intuition having for its 

object the nature of the Purusha is developed This does not 
mean that the Buddhi-sattva can objectify the Purusha and 
know it hke any other object It only means that the Buddhi is 
purified to such an eirtent that as it no longer assumes the 
Protean shapes of outside objects, the Purusha himself is able to 
see finally his own reflection in the Buddhv-sattva This is the 
passage where the Bhashyakara seems to be completely under 
the influence of Upamshadic thought For otherwise we find 
that the dualism is kept up and the Purusha is regarded as 
absolutely inactive But passages hke these show that the 
Sarokhya-Yoga Purusha is not transcendent but only transcen 
dental The pure consaousness the final Self or the Purusha 
can never be objectified Plotinus used this metaphor of the 
mirror to elucidate the relation between Soul and his expenences 
and even Dr Ward has used Uie same metaphor to desenbe 
the relation between the pure Subject and his phenomenal 
construction the outward self ' 

This IS how the S uokhya-Yoga dualism is reconciled on 
the psj chological level Mmd by itself is only a senes or 
more properly a stream-f%?R^-and is a product of the Praknti 
which alone is the final And still in a sense there is 

something more in it than in mere Pnknti The importance tint 
attaches to chitta is derived from its being the only product 
of Praknti that catches the reflection of the Purusha and thus 
becomes conscious of its own processes It is because of its 
relation to Purusha that while outside objects are at times 
known and at times not-known the mental modifications, are 
■aVnwvs, k.v/a.'Kw vw.w«.d?ately The Pwrisbw 

and Buddhi-sattva is bcginmnglcss (or timeless) and hence 
we cannot say that the modificaiions of mind are firstly 
matenal and onlj secondanly become consetons on account 
of their nearness to Purusha Still the modifications by 
themselves do not become conscious It is not the stream 
of thought which thinks itself as James would hold it 


1 psych Pnil Pj 381 
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In the Samkhya kanka we no doubt 

wherein the Praknti is compared to a dancing g , 

plays her part before the Purusha and retires But * 

L is the individual chitta f 

take tor granted that the material modiecations of “'"i ^ 

also at t e same time 

tion of the Purusha, i. e do away a„nami 

Purusha the S^^Yoga view 

city would stand on par „ot regarding the 

of the orthodox =ohools with B ddh^^^^^^ 

purely dynamic nature of mind 1 of Karma as 

and working them out accordi g 

modified by Its own tree functioning 

the exclusion of the Purus a onticized We can say 

experience that Buddhism ^ account of its deep 

that It too meant the same thi g. b 
sense of the mystery that clung 

did not say it. acceptance of the Pure Subject. 

On account of i-tween structure composed 

along with the dynamic re a r pction represented by the 
of the dispositional --- “thi* Tself goes from lower 
inferable Dharmas o consciousness, while all 

to higher le\els of a subconsciousness keeping 

the while the le\es s'lrosknras of difTcrent 

the same relations now psychological thought wo^e^ 

le\els, and on accoun expounded m the 

round these points, t e ' ipodcm exposition of it than 

Yogadars’ana comes lj,c same time we mast 

the \ncw held by Bu > • «-rels in its s>*nthclic \ision, the 

add that ,f the Yoga ^.cw 

Buddhistic N 1 CW IS nchcr S1.pkh>-a-Yoga dualism. 

H greater ,„nscendent, while if it lie toned 

the Purusha »ou implied and presupposed in j'sjvho- 

down to a mere Ponisha m his slate of bondage 

iogiixil '^’1^""’“',.'' Modifications of Buddhi as coloorcd lij 
seems to follow , ) or, as stated above, sees its own 

external objects («'" '■ 
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reflection in the now purified Buddhi-satU'a, he would be only 
transcendental and not transcendenL* In any case the con- 
cept of such a inire subject must ha%e been am^cd at as a 
final term m the development of the idea of self When in the 
Yogadars'ana v\e read— ttfn ^ I 

1 we can see that the conscious- 
ness of the subject which is taken as given immediately m 
cxpencncc can be regarded as pnmary only from an episte- 
mologrcal and not a psychological point of view The fact 
that a concept is epistemologically unanal>sable mio more 
pnmary constituent elements does not mean that it has not 
been developed psychologically from cruder forms 

The different stages in the development of this idea of 
self are preserved for os only in Upanishadic thought In cin* 
\-?-v-swe find a progressive approach to the Brahman or 
the pure final self which is first identified with Food, then with 
Pr2na, thirdly with mmd, and after that with understanding 
And ' different from this which consists of understanding is 
the other inner Self, which consists of Bliss The former is 
filled by this It also has the shape of man Like the human 
shape of the former is the human shape of the latter ” This 
doctnne of sheath witbm a sheath, and even the innermost 
sheath having the form of man, jars on our sense, for the 
Self can never have a spatial coefficient The reference to 
sheaths is definitely abandoned in aw ^ v-t , where the whole 
senes is repeated, Bhrigu VaniDi learning the meaning of 
Brahman from his father Varuna From the senes «e can 
see that the approach to the true self is not merely from 
"extenor to intenor,' but ‘ from intenor to supenor” as well 
We can urreferstand the import of sach a devefopmentaf point 
of view faithfully preserved m the different stages We can 

1 Cf Psych Pnn P 379—380 ‘The attempt to discredit the concept 
of the pure Ego or ezpeneot subiect bf confusing or ignoring the vnde 
difference of meaning between traosceodental -and transcendent is an 
attempt that can only impress the itt-informed We do not maintain that 
the subject transcends experience the fa.t that experience without 

an cxpenentis unintelligible is just what ‘transcendental' here implies 
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( i ) Self as Fooi! 

( II ) Self as Pia?a; 


(ill) Self as Mind; *|sfa 

(iv) Self of Undetstanrfing' 

(v) Self as Btahman.i 


16 J 

• u thp well-marked stages 

best evaluate it by comparing Taking Dr- Ward’s 

in the development ot the conoeptof f 
treatment of the subject we can put the two se 

^ The Series as given by 

The Series asg, von m fra. Th. ,tol sense, coenaesthesis or 

Somatic consciousness- 
(,i)Body as the self; sens.t.ve and 
appetitive self. 

I„i) Imagining ot desiring sell. 

. Sell as a .person. 
‘"'’SSc^-vt.llmgself. 

; Self as Brahman.^ ‘7' ?'Tli«ar^l“ s^rieswo can see 

Taking the first itent ot the 
at a glance that it cannot te eq 

Bciousness given by Dr* ® -^.^A is identified with Brahman, 
But we must add that w'’®" . j that ot mere psycholo- 

the level of thought represent^ -™roach to Brahman through 
glcal diSerentiatlon but shows an PP as 

ontological reflection toa sustains all bodies 

self, but it is the principle, the Body as 

and as such it must come at a tag 

self-the purely appetitive and h.uh 

shows a tagher level ,^„sl. Bodies must already 

comes at the merely pe^P ^ of their sustenance 

have been f of this 've might roughly identify 

could be formulated. In spUe 

it with the Body as seU. ^t first sight it seems 

The second is the series for it cannot com 

to have no correlate m D . oot mere breath, 

up to the self of desit«- ^ section that Pm^ 

We have already taeudo^ Apana are 

means a nervous ‘^ly in S. V .. With this meaning of 
already ret^ r^„ried-wn »uaim, urnt-U*— 

-rhe formula is 


to 570. . ^ rendered U 

2 Psjch- PP- ", Bunslaling the passage has - 

3 Max Mullet v,™' 


by 

^ »• 
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^rana, we can safely identify the self as Prana with the ^rst 
Item of Dr Ward’s senes The vague but stable coenaesthetic 
sensations yield a background to all other fleeting expenences, 
gmng thus a physiological basis for the notion of the enduring 
self to rest on ^ Dr Ward has put such somatic consciousness 
before all others saying — * The earliest and to the last a most 
imfKirtant element in this presented self is somatic con 
sciousness ” Here we might distinguish between the two senses 
of the word “ earliest ” which might mean either earliest 
from the point of Mew of existence or earliest from the point 
of \aew of knowledge The writer is of opinion that the word 
could ha\e been used only m the former sense and not in its 
latter one Even though coenaeslhesis be earlier m the order 
of existence Us consciousness comes definitely later in know 
ledge for only after the body has once been differentiated 
as an object having a unique place in the midst of all other 
objects can such coenaesthetic sensations be taken as a basis 
of self We do not mean that all the organic sensations with 
all their complexit}, were fully known m the dajs of the 
Taittanjopanishad as they are at present scientifically But 
wo may add that a man ma) not have enough scientific 
knowledge tiboiil a thing but may have enough psj chological 
loiowledge to assign its proper place m the psychological 
scheme Hence we can safe)} equate Prilna® as Self with 
somatic conctousness 

The remaining stages w the rcncs run parallel and can 
readily be equated without any inversion of the items. The 
third and the forth stages of self as mind and self as under 
standing come up to the imagining or dcsinng self and the 
thinking and the willing self respectively The former is on 
the ideational level, the latter on the conceptuallev el For one 
of the functions of JRtj. is and we can lake to be 

the same as understanding The last is the Pure Ego, the 
Brahman, or the Self of BUss ® 

1 James resolves the notioo of self into these seosatioas ool) 

2 Prof Ranade e%’aluatiDg Ibe coQBOtattOo of tie sv6rd Prana c*llf 
tl ‘a hiO'Tisj’cbo-iTielapbyslC'ii coocepl Con Sor Up Pbil P 91 fT 

3 The idea of the final Self of Bliss was not accepted by Saiiikbyai 
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Thus we see that the concept 

psychologically much.n .nterpre 

. e-ja— p— 

the hght ot the modern Lt the Upamshatkara 

given by Dr Ward We do 

wanted to deliver a disco searched 

chapters in modern psych 

Pre-eminenUy for the Sell to the 

down the milestones tha recording the 

innermost Self and we can say ^j^^^^^^tions were quite 
several developmental stages gody 

faithful even to the extent that “y >>“ 

as self as coming prior “ * th^ development laid down 

One fact l f^^^her of a society, develop- 

here takes no note of ^It ^ ,„,„e 

iBg in and through it W concept of society 

■was the last to be formu Upanishadic analysis 

IS a comparatively of the individual against 

was always presented for monism ^ To the Indian 

the background ‘‘s ®Pi the society was a greater 

thinker the individual a theory of instinct 

mystery We have idma y pnnciple of heredity, 

was based not upon mental inheritances The 

but upon the psychologtca much to subsume 

old Indian thinker as to explain the varied 

or synthesize the social » Indra’s attempt 

phenomena of tte m ^ ^ 

yoga, Njaya. ana Yogadats’aoa vertically wilh wftul 

Kleahas have beea daasi6cat.on of pleasutcs, Bliss «» 

at us head, so too '» » below ood Joy ■■> between the tw 

have been pot at the top wi* P ^ p„,enUt.on ot 

1 We can well see ihst W points 

sell, and his view ot the So jeo ^ ^ E„ds 

pslnc, pally '“‘■■■^'“"‘"'’'L b'arin the Upanish.lbat.-s Ueatmcnt o 
So we can pardon a sum „,„physical backgtoond consisted of 
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'to reach " The self which is fr^ from sin, free from old age, 
from death and gnef, from hunger and thirst, i\hich desires 
nothmg but vshat it ought to desire, and imagines nothing 
but what It ought to imagine we find the four stages laid 
down as (i) Self as the body, 0») Self as that in a dream, 
(lu) Self as that in deep sleep, and lastly (iv) " that Self 
which IS immortal and without body ” ( • ) 

Here the innermost Self comes as the principle underlying all 
the marufestations of our hfe namely the body, the wakmg 
consciousness, and the states of dream and sleep. In the Upani- 
shads the soul does not hgure as any metaphysical transcen 
dent figment but he is the hving centre of all e^penences 
" He who knows let me smell this, he is the Self, the 

nose IS the instrument of smelling. He who knows 

let me think this he is the Self, the mind is his dinne eye. ” 
He IS “ the lie of lie, the eje of the eye, the ear of the car, 
the mind of the mind, ^ (f v v ye also cf ^ s ^ and 

James calls Kant’s transcendental unity " substantialisni 
grown shame-faced, and the Ego— as inclTectual and wnd> an 
an abortion as Philosophy can show But such n cnUcism 


cannot hold against the Upanishadic Innermost Self, which 
comes as the most pnmary presupposition of all psj chological 
eicpencncc What is tlie relation between tins Pure Self and his 
constructions namcl) the outer ps>chica] slates which Bergson 
compares to a balancing fly-wheel ? Descartes compares the 
Soul to a spider sitting at Ihc centre of the web which was 
his own creation. It is no focus ttttaginanus Dr Ward has 
said ’‘These salient features of developing sdf-consciousncss 


may suffice to shew what appropiatencss there is m the figure 
by which the ‘form of consciousness* has long been symbolized, 
that namely of Imcs converging inwards, towards, or diverging 
outwards from, a centre having arcumfercntial area, which is the 
source cf That 

area wc Ob-ject.. the presented. The centre to which 

Ttvih. Tsveh^ ' o* 1 James {* no doubt unjust to Kant 
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y ” Wp do not know 
aU us lines belong is the p^^sage in his mind 

whether Dr Ward had any I» metaphor 

when he wrote this ( what is spoken, smelt, seen 

m ^Wl V 1 .-" These ten obj« ( (speech 

etc ) have reference to Fra) • K there were 

the senses, mind ) have re subjects (i « senses) 

no objects, there would be no 

and if there were no s J . achieved 

objects For on either «de alo (but one) For 

Bm that (the Self of Prajna-) m bb^^^,_^ 

as in a car the circumferenoe objects 

spokes, and the spokes on ^ ^pn„ the subjerts 

(corresponding to oucnmferen subjects on the 

(senses corresponding ‘ ^ the self of Frajna, blessed, 

kasa And that Pra^.-ae^^ m * p a a- 

imperishable immortal Brahman And in o1 

identi6ed with the in^rr^t ^^nnmt 

Sh. , we read f thought though ancient is 

Thus It IS that Upamshaoic startlingly near 

not oil but ageless and in some by 

our modem ways of though but of Ex 

IS nch enough m not merc y her with a proper 

perience as -U ^^0.0 would have said, lay bare 

point o! view .. secrets 

L bosom," between Body and Mind 

A Note on the R g^^tgy we read — ' I have some 
In Bergson’s have happened it modern 

times asked mysel w mathematics to turn 

science, instead o physics and chemistry, instead 

us direction toward converge on the study 

of bnnging all consideration of mind - if Kepi . 

matter, had begun bj^ ^mple, had been psychologists 
Galileo and j„sed a psychology of which ‘o-day we 

■phey would have pr before Galileo no one could avn 

™”T •- >— • 

iroapimd_j:^ 

B C. 
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probably would ha^■e been to our present psj’chology what our 
physics IS to that of Aristotle. The most general laws of 
mental acti\it> once dlsco^e^ed (ns, in fact, the fundamental 
principles of mechanics were discoscrcd), science would ha\‘e 
passed from pure mind to hfe . and come at last to inert 
matter " 

When we read the literature on \oga~praxis and all the 
reflections contained therein on the nature of mind and the 
possibilities of a aainety of experiences we cannot but feel that 
the ancient Indians leading behind what little of positiie 
sciences they had launched them<ehes dircctlj upon the most 
elusive entity namely their own mmd, and by a senes of 
experiments which could haae been earned on onl> b) an 
instinctnc insight or as we should saj Intuition amitd at a 
direct expenence of the possible IcteJs which could be attuned 
though such an cnlitj 

Kant said that he was overawed with the sense of its 
sublimit> h> two things— * The starry heavens alxive and the 
Moral Law within* We can say that both these things can be 
traced to a still deeper m>’stcr> to which we are so near 
inasmuch is we ourselves arc an cxpicssion of a It is the 
mj*stcr> that hovers round the relation between our lvod> and 
mind The starry leavens in a scn'c represent our bodj, 
and the moral law our mind It is the distinguishable though 
inscixarabl-’ union of Space and Time Bergson would have 
said that there is ccasHcss ertdostnosts between time and space 
Even the phj'«!ictsl can explain this onion of space and time as 
It IS found in the matcnal universe only rcUti\cI> An assertion 
hlvc that of Prof Alexander that * Space is llic l>od> of which 
Time IS the mind ' * carries us no furtl cr, but I nngs us bach to 
the relation between our bod> and mind 

rollowing 13 Rus«cll* wc mghtsij that a mightier Inn 
than that of rmstetn might push the thin end of a malic 
matical wedge into the domains of life and mind and h> the most 

1 ‘ipiBora and T" me hy Prof S AleiranJer 

2 TaV tin tee I ne of arpninept UVea b> him in I n email book— 
Icarus er the Future of Modem Seiesce 
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abstruse inathemaUcal calculations “'”8 at a 

meanings of which he himself does not know might arme at a 
most general equation, from which by a gratuitous evduaUon 
infinity functions and certain vtal J 

gmuiLonuf Pote^UaU) he might come dov n to ds impl 

version applicable to --I — “d 

such and such a point in be identical only 

meet With— an individual— which 
with a certain curvature m pa 
perhaps arrive at such a corva 
individual but only externally 

be lost sight of , •, i 

t „ nf such a science, an individual 
From the point of vie but the forces of which 

may be taken to be a mere r ^nown-a conception not 

he is a resultant be law of Karma which speaks 

much unlike that of the *"I„„ewhere m the shape 

of certain conformations taKi g p place 

of an individual as an effect 

here in a dying man „^,„.,Ustie point of view, 

Indian mind was averse jj,e individual 

because it would never ring ° effects of time and come 

Still the Charvaka view ^ ^ referred to in other works 

down to us in its fragmentary or mind or Soul was the 

According to his view of the four elements 

emergent effect of a . ^^^troyed at the final break up m 
and which as such w^ i 

death^ tra ^ I ^ 

1 h3 ^ 

j Evolution was formulated by C Lloyd 

1 The theory o* ?*”®!5*rffence down to the constitution of an 
Morgan He traces such e [,om us orbu tor no obvious 

atom in wb.ch a P“'“cu« „„,s,de by jumping loto 

reuson. und either as-lmUa „„e 

a wider otbll o' Emergent Evolnt.on-by Jle'^ 1' 

nrbit ( Vide-fbe ca accepted with differe 

Pbil Studies Vot IV a, c E M Joad, 

piodi6cations by <- 
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s ^ iiSoch a f^sTJnwT has 
been referred to and refuted in the Nyayadars’ana 3-2-47 etc. 

We shall not enter into the Nyaya view of manas for it 
IS only a function of mind and not the whole mind. The Jain 
manas too is almost the same ( though material. ) The 
Jpi’TOht and forms of knowledge are mentioned as the 
faculties developed by the Soul as it advances spintuallj which 
according to the Samkhya view are the poners developed by 
mind Itself As we have already remarked the siddhis mention 
ed by all schools of thought are the same The Yogadars’ana 
view of mind seems to be psychologically more satisfactory 
inasmuch as it tnes to keep away the Soul as far as possible 
bringing him in at the last stage when it be found that con 
sciousness cannot be explained as a function of matter It posits 
chuta as originally 1^. but the form of its manifestations 
depend upon causes like The Sumkhya view of mind 
and its relation to body is referred to m sft v as 
According to the Yogadars'ana 

^ i V7?in I w^iyiwiiwi>n i These 

causes work only negatively The inner ui^e is supplied by 
mind or sjfr^ the causes only act as deferent or liberating 
agents This is the meaning of 9t*dii'ii,^ which is likened to the 
flow of water that goes by itself down a slope when an 
obstruction is removed from its way As an urge or force 
which pushes from behind we might compare it with Bergson’s 
c'lan X'ttal \Vhat vrt does is that it merely removes an 
obstruction Ijmg in the path of a supenor manifestation 
o! mind 

Our mind is present within the limits of our body so far 
as its dynamic effects are concerned. 

(I ^ V v» U Still as James would 

inform us we are cognitively present to Onon whenever we 
perceive that constellation though we arc not dynamically 

1 Ktwi'i.ua. n ^ v x it etc 
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present therefor ™ “ ^^“wonld^ be'’^'^ great rvonder 

op-where is mmd located ? absolute sense, 

,f we cannot locate mm J 

tor It IS a greyer ^ j,be our 

physics IS not able to ordinary 

familiar inkstand in an ^nd instead of physical 

conception of a thing is electrons (with their 

matter it says that there are j and that such a mass 

corresponding protons at them cen ^ where the impact 
throws out visual rays® whic ^^gd to the cells in the 

IS caught up by the nerve an ra sensation comes 

brain Then all of a sudden pj, 5 „s visual rays as 

up We have seen that the 7 mhstand throws 

emanating from the eyes physiological Psychologists 

out visual rays, so can our eyes 

would say that the sensation i At least it is 

the Brain But the position The inkstand is as 

very difficult to assert it ® brain, and if there be a 

necessary for our sensation necessary as any other, 

whole senes each item of w ' prelerence to one or the 

we m pure psychology J extravagant, still it cannot 

other Though it would ,( any one held that our 

he held to be absolutely jab.ng place in the 

sensations should be r«"™ „,,„,a.ned m the Yogadars'ana 

outside world This „ , ,s .1 wh^ comes up to 

when It says-nwm. ,mra, 

the Jam conception of ^ mens up and the 

rra trerauwnsn “ ^ jam influence, 

sutra might be carrying *<= Ja 


sutra mignt be carrying ^ „,„d as-iafm?^ 

view, such a nmal or a .mmediacy of know 

,hnmtt ftkO am according to such a mcu seeirs 

2 AX c” , ,v p. M e.« 

Phil Studies Vo. 
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be a product of the process of endostnosts between outside 
objects, body, mmd, Soul etc 

And m spite of such considerations we can say that our 
bodies are the objects which are the most immediate to us 
The Nyiya would define a body as a Jainism as a 

' fa%our ’ done by the atoms on a JIva, the Yogadirs’ana and 
Buddhism would join m taking it to be an expression of our 
own acts according to the law of Karma In the we read. — 
cn?[^ t sjijf nriiwt t 

n «7r ^ ii We become conscious of our 

own senses simply because wc sense the objects through them A 
man having eyes but not seeing anj object would not be consci 
ous of his having eyes We can apply this argument to our whole 
body If we brought about no effects we would never be conscious 
of having a body of our own As for the relation between body 
and the se^eral senses wc might draw upon the Yogadars*ana 
I 9 « fft >n t ll And in the 

Tikfi we read stfirw 

Tj !it«rnn ‘jvf cifltsidia. t The senses, including 
> 1 *F 5 , hold on to the body which Ii\c8 favoured as it is by the 
them along with their senson-motor reflex resultants the Pranas 
The senses and the body are thus interdependent and form an 
organic whole The underlying basis of the spatial body and 
purely durational mind (though not conscious) is one and the same 
sif^, the outside objects and the senses too an* but the mam 
festations of the different apects of tie same gunas g^rpn^ 
Kf^rsitcR^ 51 Jt it ^ vw H !pn 

gHiCT Ut « «T X U 

^ If Reality has placed us m such a position favouring 
us with an intimate experience which is also unique in that 
our mind expresses itself oulwardy through its body, if it 
could achle^e such a mystery we can say that it would not 
be so poor and niggardly as not to give us that power with 
the help of which %ve would be able to Know the singular 
relation completely The whole of the Yoga-prabcis is based 
upon not merely upon such a faith, but as it seems, upon 
a concrete expenence of the relation 
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The Yoga-prax.s beheves m the theory «' 
between body and m.nd For *«= S-khy-Yop the pr^lem 
as snch does not exist, for both body “-i ^ 
material In G Bose's Presidential address 

Psychological Outlook >n steers us clear of 

view of the relationship of V psychological parallelism, 
the pitfalls of both 7. p coLideration ot modern 

and I recommend this theory ^ enthusiastic, for by 
psychologists ’ The writer ran 

accepting such a position *’>'= J of gravitation in physics 

not solved The problem is simi takin" up a position 

By mathematical v '-s projccble at the neutral 

like the one occupied by ]ul , es ■> annul the gravi- 

point, one may, as Eddington 1 disappears altogether 

tational field, but it » or aJd in spacc-tiniei 

It has been compared to a P jPPj^gy^ ,r ,s 51,11 bound 

so that if we try to remove aomewhero else So too if 

to appear in a more of mind-matter, the problem 

we accept the S is'l hya- b ,5 morcly pushed 

of the relation between mm ^ ]f PPi, ^,550 

further back to the ”k“''°"pp|an,cnt ot the problem between 
to maintain that the fina s p,ataphysics proper and not 
body and mind bcongs psjcholog) as a science 

psychologj, wcwoukl a« ^ investigate into 

may not decide it nna ' ^ be followed up without 

iL And such an '"'“^'^^jnever Bur wc must add that in 
accepting any theory w determined by our 

some of our espeuence^^^ live like pure minds It is as if our 
Ixxhcs, while m „ ditrcrcnt planes so that iisjchology 

liody and mind j^nonism as found in cxpcnence and 

can boldly accept '"m,„ loclaphysics Psychology can 
leave its further ,, oraluation by showing tlie internJalion 

help metaphysics m^ j,„£totc. at the lowest level of whcli 
bctvvccnJunction_ 2 ^ Coetieu. htU »> t>»=‘* 
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be a product of the process of endQsmosis between outside 
objects, body, mind, Soul etc 

And in spite of such considerations we can say that our 
bodies are the objects which are the most immediate to us 
The Nyaya would define a body as a irtntnuJT, Jainism as a 
* favour ’ done by the atoms on a jiva, the Yogadars'ana and 
Buddhism would join m taking it to be an expression of our 
owm acts according to the law of Karma In the we read — 

II *1T ^ 1 II We become conscious of our 
own senses simply because we sense the objects through them A 
man having eyes but not seeing anj object would not be consci 
ous of his having eyes. We can apply this argument to our whole 
body If we brought about no effects we would never be conscious 
of having a body of our own As for the relation between body 
and the several senses wc might dmw upon the Yogadars’ana 
I 5nf^ ^ trpi n ^ ll And m the 

Tika we read ^ 

^ 5n«TRn whwMifi. i The senses, including 

*R 3 , hold on to the body which lives favoured as it is by the 
them along with their senson-motor reflex resultants the Pranas 
The senses and the body are thus interdependent and form an 
organic whole The underljmg basis of the spatial body and 
purely durational mind (though not cotisciou*!) is one and the same 
the outside objects and the senses too ait* but the mam 
testations of the different apects of tl e same gunas JTipn f| 5^ 

^ H it ^ vx» }| u-i h cH P it am 

, If Reality has placed us in such a position favounng 
us with an mtiinate expenence which is also unique in that 
our mind expresses itself outw'ardy through its body, if it 
could achieve such a mjstery we can say that it would not 
be so poor and niggardly as not to give us that power with 
the help of which we would be able to know the singubr 
relation completely The whole of the Yoga-praxis is based 
upon not merely upon such a faith, but as it seems, upon 
a concrete experience of the relation 
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The Ybga-praxis believes in the theory ot interaction 
between body and mind For the Samkhya-Yoga the problem 
as such does not exist, for both body and mind are equally 
matenal In G Bose’s Presidential address,^ on ‘The 
Psjchological Outlook in Hindu Philosophy, we read This 
view of the relationship of body and mind steers us clear o 
the pitfalls ot both interactiomsm and psychological parallelism, 
and 1 recommend this theory to the consideration of modem 
psychologists ’ The writer cannot be so enthusiastic, or y 
accepting such a position the question is merely shelve an 
not solved The problem is similar to that of gravitation in physics 
By mathematical calculations or by taking up a position 
He the one occupied by ]ules Verne’s projectile at the neutral 
point, one may, as Eddington informs us,’ annul the gravi- 
tational field, but It does not mean that it disappears altogeth 
It has been compared to a “ pucker or a fold in 
so that if we try to remove the pucker locally, 't 's ® ° 

to appear in a more hedious form somewhere else So too U 
"e accept the Samkhya-Yoga view of mmd-matter, the pro 
ot the relation between mmd and body ^orely pushed 

further back to the relation between SW and sfiWtu If one were 
to maintain that the final settlement of the problem between 
Wy and mind belongs to metaphysics proper and not 
psychology, we would have to say that Psychology as a scicnm 
snay not decide it finally but mnst at least ■"-=‘'80t= 

■0 And such an investigation can be ''>>''>''■='1 
accepting any theory whatsoever But vm mus “ 
some of onr cxponenccs we seem to be dolermincd by our 
'“dies, while in others we live like pure mm o '® 

and mmd interact on different planes so that poyohol^) 
«o boldly accept intcmction.sm as found m oxpenenm 
loarc us further consideration to metaphysics 
''c'p metaphysics in snch evaluation tj s owing 
'“inccn function and structure, at the lowest level of w 
or P3-S;i=m. Sisib lud PW Cunmcswhdd .1 

Dec, 1930 

2 Siace, Time and Gra%niatioD. 
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be a product of the process of endostnosts beUveen outside 
objects, body, mind, Soul etc 

And in spite of such considerations we can say that our 
bodies are the objects which are the most immediate to us 
The Ny2ya ^\ould define a body as a Jainism as a 

‘ favour ’ done by the atoms on a Jiva, the Yogadars'ana and 
Buddhism would jom m taking it to be an expression of our 
ovm acts according to the law of Karma In the ^ we read — 
trrafi. i ntjjvcft 

n w ^ i ii We become conscious of our 
own senses “imply because ne sense the objects through them A 
man having eyes but not seeing anj object would not be consci 
ous of his having eyes We can apply this argument to our whole 
body If we brought about no effects we would never be conscious 
of having a body of our own As for the relation between body 
and the several senses wc might draw upon the Yogadars'ana 
^T faf^unH , I g ^ n ^ iqt ^ n And in the 
Tik5 we read rifRfrfRiupn, tTrifTstr- 

f? «r^ tifltiiaict, i The senses, including 

hold on to the body which lives favoured as it is by the 
them along with their senson-motor reflex resultants the Prinas 
The senses and the body are thus interdependent and form an 
organic whole The underlying basis of the spatial body and 
purely durational mind (though not conscious) is one and the same 
STf & the outside objects and the senses too are but the mam 
festations of the different apects of ll e sarro gunas 
n 51 ^ v«» u gon 

3vft«rai 5t?i^ n >it ^ n 

, If Reality has placed us in such a position favounng 
us with an intimate experience which is also unique in that 
our mind expresses itself outwardy through its body, if it 
could achieve such a mj’stery we can say that it would not 
be so poor and niggardly as not to give us that power with 
the help of which we would be able to know the singular 
relation completely The whole of the Yoga-praxis is based 
upon not merely upon such a faith, but as it seems upon 
a concrete experience of the relation 
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The Ybga-praxis believes in the theory of interaction 
between body and mind For the Samkhya-Yoga the problem 
as such does not exist, for both body and mind are eqndly 
material In G Bose’s Presidential address, ^ 

Psychological Outlook m Hindu Philosophy, we read This 
view of the relationship pf body and mind steers us clear of 
the pitfalls of both interactionism and psychological P^Uehsm 
and I recommend this theory to the consideration of modern 
psychologists ■ The writer cannot be so enthusiastic for by 
Leplmg such a position the question is merely shelved and 
not solved The problem is similar to that of gravitation in physic 

to an«ar in a more hcdious form somewhere else So too if 
racCt the Srinkhya-Yoga view of mind-matter, the problem 
Tt the relation between mind and body is me rely pushed 
01 tne reiai l,,twcen W and jfitttrv If one were 

further back to t e re of the problem between 

to maintain that the final settlement i 

body and mind belongs to metaphysics proper and 
ps^iogy wewouldhave to say that Psychologyas a scien« 
psychology, ,,^5^ mvesligate into 

may not decide « finally lb tion ^ 

iL And sue ..hatsoerer But we must add that in 

accepting any t seem to bo determined by our 

some of our ji^e like pure minds It is as if our 

bodies, whie in different planes so that psychology 

ain consideration to metaphysics Psychology can 

lease its furt 1, evaluation by showing the interrelation 

help metap ysi structure at Ihc lowest level of which 

between function and struci . 

— suth md rhu co»cr«.. h.u •• 

?Tm=rT.n,c acUGnwiuidou- 
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would lie habit as structure created by function and lying 
embedded m matter 

From such a point of view our whole body seems to 
be but an outward manifestation of the functioning mind 
Ordinarily our conscionsness remains centred in our brain, 
but m case of any acute pain at any place our whole mind 
seems to be located there What happens only abnormally 
and non-voluntarily in life, the Yoga-praxis asks us to do 
voluntanly and m a healthy condition ( ) 
By such praxis, we cannot say a j>ru}n that a Yogi would 
not be able to descend m a Maeterlmckian fashion to the 
conscionsness as lived by, say, his little thumb Perhaps our 
reader might say that this is no psychology But this comes 
nearer the forest of psychological material we meet wth in 
Indian Philosophy. Old Indian thinkers did hold it possible to 
have a direct intuUne knowledge of our own physiology, but 
their principal aim was to link themselves on to the Universal 
Consciousness which otherwise lies beyond our ordinary mind 
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Section 2 Mechanism of Perception 
S. 1; (P. 39):-l^w ^ ■toOTitei'J 1 TO 

wfea: 1 ^ * 

surrafnft afiRS^ >ift»iwta3’fP>^ H ''■''' ” ^ 

q^5zi: (^'ilf^vSSi: II *? 

c /). fp 39): — swi'Jir^m^^ra'iKqriwi^^ » _ - I 

^ ^aRrai ?i3^aiaiT>ii am « wftmam” ^ ^ ii 
c 4 . fp 40V-a3^n3amnni: ammft n * v a ii 

iilwroamammS i ^^^oftYmSisumuftma 

ftSimms-^wmWTO mi;... ^ rmtmpmiK wmi, ii w. xx n 

S. 6: (p. rnjt—waroamjimiwartBmnft! ^nW; ii 

tm; 1 tyw am;®' ' \ ^ ^ n mmmnmraa;wmft » 

=^- ’• ’• " " aT’.TOJrt. *'^-'*, masrt, 

inaii-x. 3« II ""V _,r_ , 5 OT aiipRi ’mresjt i am maim- 
■TO^, ^■'»' ^ Umam. ,. M-.v « Comp. Phil: 

ififST n *?^sn ^ ^ „^&A om: 

Pp. 117-nS. ( aa « ^ ^ „ k a. ii. m. 3^ a >mamafiw«- 

TOHjinlaa wm.. mama ^ ^ I^arfift etc I mi. m. 

i^Armt 'i^™Vl!!l,fa5m^ramn; a arma-l. it a 

„ a amWP^ —rfeorwft^ i^Shrmari mrmaia cpm a «■ 
S. 7: (P- ''.‘*'LJ^ Aanmiiiai •ri'^rmft, !rma-i‘mP- 

, II Kaiil ^ \ -n « ( jtiimmu) wt »a sn 

iP „ sromsmat smai afear. imam...n ah 

" ”■ " " 
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\\ \\ Also cf. 

ajnr^T’pn: tf^Rr? ^ ^ ?KrsstiiJH: 

(ratnRff? ’^f^cTsj; ii sn. *rf. \. || 

S. 3:— (P.’68) ?ra«in?f hth etejj^: \ ^ 

[ni?i^3 ^ nrtmn I I \ 

PR^ \ ‘'«R?Tmi3Traw \ ^ssoft srew?- 

)l sn& sr?TP1 ^ n5«t Vlftdtajqi I 05^3 R cTJjji? 

J^5rr( ll" frg ararirn^ Jra: ?i^^sr[«r7?rai?rr%& 

^ I wPrawiRM^JjRiR^^^^if <i5ttti: i 

( «if«- gk^PT. P. 44. 45. ) wgrqr si^ijra g sjp^irafwRTcTq; r 

•^fiHnTitsift^lTnv^f ipftftw: li wftn pf^ f^d?w sw afaft fg? ? - ? ^^ i 

II fra: *R S^rafg i g?!zns?^l^ 

^nsf^ fwicn II er. 3. A ^r. x** ii sjTJRran^ft^ran^ 

sraiJjq; i fprapt^ Gf5'fc4^R 

G’?i«a3T, g(tai G5«3 ^Gt<3i 5fti i... 

...^fTw'^Pi^pfiT 5pfi'5i^^WTg?j^ «T«js% » fT^ ftftfprt praH, 1 

HG^i5'w?nT5frT53r7RJ I pRifisg??’?: n asTiw- 

^^rf^cra. i 

S. 4.‘-(P, 70)j S3i^m3W3^^ a ^ gn^s- v - ^ ; it ajT. x. \o ii 
pr4 fsT #, t[cra ^ Sf3$, ^ eRsrgqra^ i 
^:wra. * H«t^^ i H^gi i<i; I et^Imnin^ Sygq?5¥Rl i 3 

I ga *wi ^ >Z^ ^f^Tfgftr^G^ frre^ fRS^ ii ^r ii t? i\ g ug gT« 

*nRna i — g. sifa^ ai^frra^'g'TfWRt. ii u 

g i ^trag. ? afT^wghwng. » 

S. 5— (P. 71): 8isrnt5nrwir>iT: n gr^ra i. ii a^dwiR^w- 

gvraGftrair^^^wgfta i fprra i 9i^ wtt %% i frarsw 

snii ^?W^ftwgiT*iraNgraangwfa?. i nfgnjifrrgw^aRgirq^nnT!- 

jfR:^ It 8if>z^ Gvsi^-r^wiiS'iig'ura ||t i ^ K?r g^: 

qfi^ Ggim ^tjrrar, « eraatfii gsmgsi^ Ipr^hG^- 

ifliM'iyi'yi'idl<Vs'iTg i...wgiT s£l'iRinyi<gW'fFTPt srgsfhr ^- 

g^lfraTJt It ^n. II The definitions ghen in the 

^ 41 ° ^ are as follows* — ( i ) GaaGafirtGwsrra?nigtr 5 <TO^n?* ii 

( li ) gg t^gf^d f%«rarsl^rrtft?i ii ( in ) 3^33? fi^l^frftffqGgrgrs^R; ii 

( jv ) w^aGv'^iwGIs a^4d( tiTTgir ii 

S. 6.— (P. 79-81): fra I «fia a *^ftgrrania- 

I ‘jTgfTGrsajT* 
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AslTOfepii 53=<t 1^ rfOTiniRtiHfeai •rairlTrefei^ 

s 7 -(P 81-82) «-.^ra.H>'' 

tFitsurtsPn* ^ saa 0^ ** =^‘"=' ^ 

T3 !5n?ra \ ^ m ^ m sid^ !Toif3«Tq5Ti5ta«^TTWf^ 

*iHia^rrttifra t ?T55tWPTt« 

Section 5 

swaiw fW =5^ 

5^ ' ^ ^ »nwi ■SI® ' 

3-^'i^“”-^--" "<'->»”■ 

■“'’“.Sirs'irss;^" 

,iui I n'n F| ftriTn ^ 

lilfta 1 .. ''''**’^’*^^(53, srfpra ifi IWt I 'CififtaH 

ipittftip iptansara ^ ■irCTiufTfhEWiatOTS'iT^ 

^ss!— ‘ rro^i tti ^ rtasruft 'iifrwn!) <^" i iiaaTRi 

«™fOTn srw ‘'^ ^ ^ sjamroi ' 

^ aii|«f^I '’^ IM55^ >wa^ S’ jinaraftat 

WOT 'sP’* ™’ I CTT’rrf’tKn^ s apOT'af’fi 

nfittosarrT^^ ^;„Mnri\5repnrOT ra >i=i^ i otj-! ’’‘i’- 
^,WIWP<PI> a’ SilT’P'Wia TO=rsaTO 
rnSfl .OTrrt'.Ta^% i ft ’’i «’ 
TOW* PtS!* ’ " 
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The iTrm of sfhr [Sec. 

^ fttwa sniR »!jRaN"ww1 ii ft iSftirt I ft j fsrs^ 

S 3 — (P. 108 ) <13 TOifti II 

^ ™’hi aftTOssiT I M 5 ierjr 5 g sist 3 

fta:^ I m^a hiaraiiift g^'iiDijlHaltie t^mift^c'jl st l f ifcftjirli^ti i^gft 
fWa I Biiftw 534 I ■sot ntftft 

^ ’ I ■BftiaaiOT'MiiiOTt sftra 1 5% • , 

5 ROT=pftwWtei I .ilftft jnftTs otOTshifti^^, , 
WTOftfirafiis ftsTKiroft !,miiijwwi ^ ^ tgssj , ^ eiftsft, 
*traft %tis 5 SIS «rj— ft)iOTiHi!( usOTsfthtiHrt sfisli n 
* 1 vH II 


S' "’^'^rei^linftiKl «s 73 w,ftw 

5i?TnT ^mpmt ^fqqr>if?^^s«S«i<wt-4n,univT(T»jT I irr ^ 

ftfti rel ssnrH I SNt I sagaiasmtirfani 1 m Msiasi^ mm 

sj Hsigsranra^i <r*oi 1 awRwfWi a umwl s ws 

™ ' ,. ' w 1 v( n ,5, 

S' _ O^aw rail^srei, STsiil 1 ii s i a pi TOiiftwl stt^I uml, to iRspirat 
OTfiurarat wrofli (swftraisi TO»in i art< , s j IraSasiisBht 
aW^i m ftftira! wififti 5% I witfial at asw MTO^'raTOrawTO.i 

taftaeft^a araSsifca a^tai atfts 3 a ft;i^<iiHaKaBs , , ss n miUHa i : ! 
alia^i a a fi«sS tft awft aw«r ft*?, tj^ss «t 5 -"OT «in 3 SRst»( 

sagro m sat^ =fNSa gssjft ^ ^ I 

SOT OT<t Bsftaa sals 1 3 waft«*i sbiSm 1^^, saftsfti 

a , <ftssra flWs OT T ianNinistjds i ro a, , (ssotassais 

♦fininf^TrO J ) >n ^ V) I 


^ S 5 (P no) 

^j^Rgur? » ih? «it ^ [ p uq 

%Tqmw, »i fe a 81 j%gg^, ^ ^ 

«*ni 3 PmTR*rfg r 1 

^ ^ wmniqi 

^rgf^wwrpffer R??wr Ma?.(iPi<wn. g^Rws 

HHl"t| <HT^ ^ U« 3 ^?t . . , \ tf ■^rfH?7ff|T!«ftsft 

wm>ir?nn^ ^ ^sdc??^ n?in>^d I ^ 

I it ) 
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